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PROLOGUE - 


London: April 1965 


down at the man asleep on the bed. Then she shook him gently. 
_ Though he had not stirred at the sound of the telephone he | 
- opened his eyes as soon as she touched him. 
‘You must get up, darling. He’s arrived.’ She went back to her 
seat at the dressing-table, watching her husband in the glass. He 


of his neck with quick movements. 

__ ‘I'd give a lot to be going to bed,’ he said. 
‘Is it your side, Karl ?’ 

_ “A bit, yes.’ 

_ ‘Perhaps he won’t stay too long.’ 

‘I very much hope not.’ 

_ He put on his coat. 


e, and smoothed down his collar. 


- Jaughter in his eyes, adding: 
‘Worthy descendant of the Teutonic Knights.’ 


J 


- the back.’ 


- 


quick, sharp breath. : 
‘Look, darling. I’ll ring down and say you're not well. Have a 
90d night’s rest and then see him. Surely it can wait, whatever 


is? 


hour, then come and rescue me.’ 
‘I will.” : 

don’t know what I’d do without you, Ledi.’ : 
Don’t get sentimental, you may need all your strength. 
He took his wife in his arms and kissed her tenderly. 


t on the edge of the bed shaking his head and rubbing the back 


_ ‘Oh, darling, your trousers. Just look at them. They’re like pas 
‘She gave up, unable to find words; instead she straightened his 


3 “Every inch a German general,’ he said with a sudden flicker of 


_™ ‘No, my dear. I must go down, I'll be all right. Give us halfan 


with a face tissue. ‘How that unfortunate — 


REPLACING the receiver the woman stood for a moment looking _ 


ET; 
oe 


 *Turn round,’ she said, ‘and let’s see what you | k like from 


_ Worse,’ said her husband. ‘It’s bound to be far, far worse.” 2 
His hand went to his side, low down, and she heard him draw a © 


yours manages to turn you out so spick and _ 


7 7 ‘ , ve 


In the door he turned and asked very seriously, “You kno 
_ what day it is, Ledi ?’ ey 
_ ‘The fourteenth” aha 
‘And the month ?” Ve 

Sa eApril.’ oan 

‘Exactly twenty years,’ he said slowly. “To the very day. | 

*Yes,’ she answered, ‘I know.’ c Rass: 

- ‘Quite an anniversary for them to have chosen,’ he said. Th 

door closed quietly behind him. : 

- His wife went to the window. The hotel looked across a broa 
iF avenue along which flowed the ceaseless stream of London 
i traffic, the big red buses standing out like great beasts caught in 
___ flood of lesser creatures. Beyond the gleaming river of vehicle 
Dee: the tall trees of a park shone softly in the glow of the lights an 
: figures were hurrying home through the shadows of the sprin 

evening. 
As she stood there she asked herself, What do they want fror 
him ? Twice she asked that question, but the only answer was th 
i impatient hooting of the traffic and the sudden crisp patter of a 
_’ April shower on the budding plane trees, Sighing, she went bac 
to the brushing of her shining grey hair. 
In the cocktail bar of the plush hotel a tall figure in a blu 
Pinstripe suit rose from a seat in the corner. a8 
‘General von List ?” 
*Yes.’ The smaller man inclined his head politely, 
‘Ah, My name’s Lumsden,’ 
They shook hands. 
‘What about a drink ? . 
‘op ‘Would you think me impolite if I were to ask for a glass o 
ap ee aan His English was slow and correct, 
‘Not at all.’ 


figure of the German resembled that of a 
dark suit. 


‘Let’s sit here, It’s out of the way.’ 
They sat in the corner of the (o) 


2 , pulent cocktail bar. The Englis 
___-™man ordered the drinks with an easy as ; i ; 
: _ Stuffed olive from the dish and r mided k Git ee 


egarded it with i | 

Popping it into his mouth. Nahas soe ae ere 

him. There was a sprinkling o 

€ricans by the sound of them 

an elderly woman, excessivel: 

entertaining two young men with lon; 
6 


reminded him vaguely of Stempfe: the same weak chin _ 
yng pasty face. SAH oe Svat fat 
s amazing what you see about these days,’ said Sir Alan. ‘A _ 
different to the old days in Italy.’ — a ig ts pai 
en the waiter had brought the drinks, General von List © 
ed his glass with a little smile that puckered the scars on both _ 
cheeks into deep white dimples. ; rae Diath 
So you too were in Italy. May one ask where ?” BSF 
‘The Englishman also smiled before answering. tek 
‘Among other places, Monte Colle” uss 
_ “Monte Colle! So.’ He heard the woman’s parakeet laugh, the — 
precious tones of her companions. He tried to see this elegant 
) in the blackened, mud-stained garments of war, but without — 
ch success. ms 
o this is von List, Sir Alan thought, the man they want for the 
ob above all the others; the soldier with Germany’s highest — 
ecorations; veteran of Poland, France, Russia, Tunisia and 
ly. The officer who... ; ee 
The German’s voice interrupted his thoughts. 
‘Tell me, please. You were there on’ — he hesitated slightly = 
this day of twenty years ago? The day they attacked the ~ 
untain,? Watching him with feigned indifference Sir Alan’s 
answer was casually light-hearted. , ; 
‘Good lord, no. Thank heavens, I’d retired from the fray by 
_ then. I stopped a shell splinter just before the attack began. © 
ag been so delighted with anything as I was with that bit of — 
‘eel,’ 


el. 
—*Yes, sometimes wounds were very welcome.’ The General’s _ 
_grey eyes were seeing far beyond the gold and glass of the softly — 
_ lit bar. When he stretched out his left hand for an olive, the mis- 
_ shapen little stump of the forefinger moved uselessly with the 
_ other fingers, as though trying desperately to keep up. 
‘Some of it’s like yesterday,’ said the Englishman. 
‘And always it will be so.” : 
‘If we live to be a hundred. Remember the night you blew up 
ammunition dump in that deserted casa. God, I'll never for- 
that night.’ He chuckled. “We knew then we were up against 
nned good soldiers.’ He took a drink of his whisky and soda. “I 
can still hear the bang now.’ ; Wty, 
They talked of that night so long ago, still so fresh in their 
aemories, and gradually the German lost some of his stiff shy- 
ss and became animated as they moved matches about the little 
ss-topped table in the way of all soldiers re-fighting their old — 
attles, At the end of it Sir Alan summoned the waiter. ‘ 
Sure you won’t change your mind and have something a bit — 
onger ?” 
‘hank you, no.’ 


OE ear cee ht NT CARPE ae, te EY oe Cee ae ae 


“75 . 7 a ¢ J be! “the 
{ ee-y : 


and the parrot noise increasing round them. Cut-glass knights _ 
and dragons glittered along the tops of the tall mirrors behind 
the bar. A girl in a red dress sat with muscular legs twined round - 
a bar-stool; whenever she laughed, which was often, she threw é 
back her head and thrust out her heavy young breasts at the - 
man beside her. : : f 
“That chap reminds me of Charles Mackenzie,’ said Sir Alan, 2 
smoothing the neat grey wings of his moustache. ‘Amazing — 
coincidence him ending up as your son-in-law like that. In-— 
credible really,’ He, thought for a short while about how in- 
credible it all was. Pant 
‘He’s doing damn well at the Staff College,’ he said. ‘Your 
_ daughter’s going to find herself married to the C.I.G.S. one of | 
_ these days if she doesn’t watch out.’ His eyes strayed back to the 
_ girl by the bar. 
__ ‘How does she like living in England ?? shi, 
‘Provided she can come home to Germany now and then she is 
_ very content, I think,’ , 
‘And your wife ? I expect she misses Margarethe, That is her 
name, isn’t it >” ae 
“You are well-informed about my family. Yes, that is her — 
name, 


‘It’s part of my job to be well-informed.’ He regarded the 
General reflectively. 

‘It must be very gratifying that your son, Walter’ ~ his smile — 
was charming — 1s doing so well. To have a son already showing 
promise of being a famous surgeon, a son-in-law with a brilliant — 
career ahead of him, a remarkably beautiful daughter and a wife 
who could easily pass as a young woman.’ His eyes are watching 
closely, thought von List, even though he smiles, 

‘Thank you.’ He acknowledged the compliments with a little 
bow of the head. ‘But you did not meet me here to Praise my — 
family.’ 738 

‘How do you and your wife enjoy travel ?’ asked the En lish~ — 
man, toying with the stuffed olive Which ; ‘i ; 
little Italian village of La Quercia. Riese... or 5 

“Very much. Not that we German soldier: 


} 


‘Naturally I can’t tell you more than the very b ine 
at this particular moment. I suggested this inpeting a oe q 
* 8 4 


q 


3 ‘ 


Ss 
the War Office.’ The girl at the bar screamed with excited 
ghter, almost bursting the low front of her dress. A stunted 
-boy called shrilly for ‘Mister Guggleheim, please? 
e bare bones are these: they want an adviser on the use of - 
ear weapons in a tactical role.’ Sir Alan sat back in his chair. 
| you’re the man they’ve chosen.’ bape bet 
ut why me? There are nearly two hundred generals on the 
rength of the Bundeswehr. Why not one of them, for goodness 
¢ ?? He drained the dregs of the lager. ae Ne 
‘That I can’t tell you. But you'll find out tomorrow” 
Yes,’ said von List absently. “Tactical role? For sure I have 
studied these matters. What modern general has not? But 
adviser —’ He shook his head. ‘What can I tell them that they 
do not already know.’ , ; ae 
_- *You’ve written a great deal of stuff on the subject. I’ve read _ 


one of your treatises, and damned good they are too.” 
ut —? With relief he saw Ledi in the doorway. ‘Excuse me, _ 
eases’: se RR 2 
Alan watched him limp across the crowded room and put 
his hand to the slim woman in a plain black dress who , 
-d in answer. Zell oe 
'y wife.’ The General introduced her with quiet pride. Ledi 
List was very striking, with magnificent shoulders and long, _ 
der legs. Sir Alan’s hand went to his moustache. She must _ 
re been quite something when she was younger, he thought as 
y sat down. Even now a lot of heads had turned’ when she ~ 
' came in, He wishéd he could have dined with the von Lists. She 
Y ne of those amazingly young faces that go so well with grey 
hair. Like her husband, she smiled most effectively with her eyes. 
ter one more drink Sir Alan Lumsden had to go. ee 
[’m most awfully sorry, but I’m late as it is, You must come 
dine with me one night when you’re next in London.’ They 
nged a few more little pleasantries. Tle 
ow I really must fly. Tomorrow then.’ He held out hishand — 
List. ‘I'l pick you up at twelve-thirty.’ 2 
se me,’ said the German general, “but it is permitted that — 
tell my wife what you have said ?” fet eee 
‘Good lord, yes. There’s nothing hush-hush about anything — 
‘been discussing. It’ll probably be in all the papers by the _ 
of the week anyway.’ ray te 
made his way out, a tall, upright figure, very distinguished 
bearing. F Jeet 
med very charming,’ said Ledi. ‘But he’s left you witha ~ 


war ee oe ae 8 go Ce ee, ee ee oS Oe eee ee 
7 Parr a - S47 oa 4 + 


es, 3% 
ade 


Abie 


problem, hasn’t he, darling ?” =e 
if He shook away the frown and put his hand on hers. oe 
Just a little one,’ he said trying to be jocular, ‘just a little 

one. We'll talk about it at dinner. May I tell you something, — 
Ledi ?” 

After all these years she still looked at him as she had done 
during the first months of their marriage. He was indeed a lucky 
man, 

‘I wanted to say how lovely you’re looking and how very proud 
I am of you.’ 

She formed her lips into the shape of a little kiss. : 

“You’ve been playing soldiers together,’ she said tenderly, 
pushing the matches about with a long red nail. 

*Yes,’ answered General von List. ‘On today of all days.’ 

The gay chatter washed round him in distant waves as he 
gazed at his wife but no longer saw her, and broke a matchstick 
aiken his finger and thumb without feeling the snap of the 
wood. : 

Looking at him, she knew. She knew by his eyes. It had hap- 
pened so often before: this lost moment when he returned in 
spirit to the mountain of twenty years ago. 

‘Karl,’ she urged him through the noise of laughter and talk, 
‘Karl, it’s the future that matters. Leave the past. Please leave it? 

But it was many minutes before the cloud had cleared com- 
pletely from his eyes and he saw her again. 

__ Pm sorry, darling,’ he said apologetically. ‘But sometimes it’s 
like that man said — it could all be yesterday.’ 

‘I know, Karl, I know.’ 


Io 


Italy: October 1944 — January 1945. 


t 


clung like a dark shroud to the mountains, sweeping wi 
st winter snow across the rocky heights, bitter as the shell- 
ke drifting on the wind that shrieked through the valleys and - 
es far below. yp icadee 
: pressed down on the German infantry as they huddled. 
alarm positions on the forward slopes, peering wi 
sted, red-rimmed eyes through the storm to where th 
ish lay on other mountains, equally bare, equally bleak. 
seeped into the bunkers and dug-outs and trenches that 
ymbed the Apennine peaks, and it trickled with the dust 
the concrete roofs trembling under the bombardment:. 
_ was carried on the scream of the shells and hovered, this thick, — 
Aorri 


> stink of death and fear, above the German front line. 

d, more pungent still, it enveloped the stretcher bearers and 
ocked, frightened burdens they carried from the line. 
1an making his slow and difficult way up the steep track 
2d aside to let the stretchers pass; the bearers slithered and Lg 
ibled among the muddy rocks, cursing each other and their 
ds with all the fluency of terrified men. = ts a 
tt so fast, for Christ’s sake,’ shouted a voice behind them. 
e not carrying a load of bloody boots!’ But they paid no 
jostling forward, down the mountain and away from the 
wild-eyed cattle running from the stench of new blood. 
‘he wounded were jolted and tipped; one of them moaned — 
ribly from the pain of his shattered knee as the stretcher struck ~~ 
2 rock, but his cries were whipped away by the wind. = 
it! Stop where you are!’ The man by the path gave thes 3 
with sharp authority. ewe 
o’s in charge here ?” ' pit 
one answered. 


. on. I said, who’s in charge ?” 

ral Hufnagel,’ said a sullen voice. By earn 

1er up the slope from whence they had come, three shells _ 
‘succession, vicious red flowers in the blackness. gy 


1 \ a 
vd 


‘Let’s get out of here!’ Panic trembled in the words, but hone 
of the aie flapping shapes moved from where they stood, | 
hunched against the driving sleet. A figure bulky in greatcoat ane . 
waterproof cape pushed past, coming right up to the waitit 


an. a 
‘What the hell’s going on ?? The angry face was thrust so ck Se: 
that the rims of the helmets clashed sharply. _ i | 

‘Who is it ? Oh, I’m sorry, sir, I didn’t realise — t a 

‘Is this the way the wounded are usually carried down, 4 
Corporal Hufnagel ?’ + 

No, Herr Major. But it was pretty rough up there and —’ The 


45 
a 


a 


hurried words were drowned by the crash of the bursting shell: 
carried to them on the storm. ian 
“Get control of them, Corporal! Come on, man, you want . 
remain an N.C.O., don’t you ?” he 
“Yes, Herr Major, yes. Well, you heard, you clumsy dolts, you. 
heard what the officer said. Is this the way to treat your wounded . 
comrades ? Is it ? It may be you next time, Wedderkop. Or you, | 
Maulhard, chucked about like a lump of meat on a slab. Right | 
_ then, I want no more troubie. Understood ? Right thea, get them 
down with a bit of care. Understood ? Right, get On, move your= 
selves! Don’t just stand there, Damme, like a great smelly tart : 
waiting for customers!’ 4 
His little party resumed their grunting, sliding progress down . 
the mountain, curbing the wild urge to drop everything and run. 
for the shelter of the rear bunkers. Somewhat restored by his. 
aoe show of authority, Corporal Hufnagel turned to face the | 
ommicer. F ‘ Dole 
“Who was it this time, Hufnagel ? H 
‘Ration party, sir. Mule Cemetery — usual spot, On the way 
back — at least the boys got their grub. Christ, won’t they ever: 
learn? It’s these bloody youngsters, Herr Major. Can’t do any- | 
thing with them, A bunch of babies in bloody nappies would , 
make better soldiers than some of this last lot. Makes you sick ; 
oe way they ask for it. Bloody hell, you’d think they wanted to: 
e. ane 


“How many ?’ 


‘Five, Sir. Corporal Stimme’s dead. Freidart’s lost most of a. 
leg and this one’ — he gestured at the still shape on the last 
stretcher — ‘he’s got it in the face. The officer peered down tt i 
where the wet snowflakes were melting in the dark bubbling mel 
that had once been a man’s face, ‘Schneider, sir. Poor bastard 
Bad luck after what he’s been through,’ 

Schneider. One of the old men in Number : 
must have been at least twenty-four, thought 
bering a lean, good-looking face 
man, already wounded twice, 


Same as most of the other old men in the battalion, He sighed and. 
12 a ; 


Ri 


. reir i 
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his skull is not frightened by the scream and blast of an artillery 
bombardment? But, like a veteran beast of the wild that has 
continually and successfully evaded the hunter’s weapons, he 
used all his skill and instinct to take him safely past the ugly, 
churned-up cordite-swamp of Mule Cemetery where the 
remnants of thirty animals polluted the air and where Corporal 
Stimme, that conscientious Berliner, had so recently died. The, 
mud clutched at his boots as he struggled on, ducking his face 
into the pathetic protection of his hands as a savage storm of 
splintered rock sang wickedly among the snowflakes, J 
' He was trying desperately to run, held back by the mud-caked 
skirts of his greatcoat; the breath was like flame in his chest and» 
panted in great gasps from his open mouth. As he had done SO 
often in his twenty-nine years as a soldier, the man implored God 
to grant him life, just this one more time. For a moment he 
thought he’d lost the way, for the tapes marking the track had 
been blown away, but once again God was generous and let him 
find the big rock shaped like a wolf’s head that stood near the 
entrance to the Company Headquarters bunker. a 
As an extra reminder of this extraordinary generosity the same — 
God, through the hands of a British mortarman some two | 
thousand yards away, directed a mortar bomb to fall whispering — 
~ shush-shush-shush — almost inaudible through the storm, and. 
burst with its flat, tearing explosion right behind him, so that 
the blast propelled him with considerable force down the steps 
and through the heavily curtained entrance of the bunker. F 


‘Good evening, Herr Major,’ said Captain Ziegler, seemingly un= 
surprised to see his Battalion Commander enter the bunker in 
this quick and undignified fashion. He picked up the Major’s 
helmet, which had rolled noisily into a corner of the little con- 
crete room, and put it on the table among the message pads, — 
maps and stick grenades; after three years of almost continuous 
ce Captain Ziegler found it hard to be surprised by any= 
ing. ; 
‘Blasted things,’ growled Major Holmers breathlessly. ‘Can’t 
hear the brutes coming in a wind like this. He got to his feet, 
then sat down on the chair put behind him by the Captain, 
‘Damn it, Ziegler, I’m getting too old for this sort of thing.” 
‘Schnapps, Herr Major?’ Captain Ziegler poured without 
waiting for an answer, ae 
‘Thanks.’ Major Holmers grimaced as the fiery spirit burnt his _ 
cold and empty stomach. He shifted the chair closer to the stove, 
holding his hands to the glowing heat of the red-hot metal, ¥ 
“St Barbara’s busy tonight,’ he said. : 


ada do ae come into this lot ? 3 

_, My dear Ziegler, your military education is far from complete, 

The good lady’s the patron saint of the gunners,’ Re 68 
Mi 14 


y 
| 


‘ ; . 


the news ?’ asked Holmers after a short pause. 
uch as usual,” said Ziegler laconically. ‘Shells and rain, and 

eryone in a bad temper. A couple of hours less sleep for the _ 
ve lads in the front line and a whopping great bill for high 


ap” Sean 


ights a mouse couldn’t have put his head up without getting it 
_ ‘So I’ve noticed.’ ie Saar 
; he Company Commander reported the situation in a more _ 
official way: up to the present moment two men slightly woun- 
ded in Sergeant Telling’s platoon, trying to dig out a comrade P 
half buried by a near miss. ; Jury Deak 
‘One day they'll learn to stay put until the hate’s lifted. War’s _ 
young dream, a Knight’s Cross and all the girls opening their _ 
' legs to the returning hero. More schnapps, Herr Major? | 
Without speaking, Holmers held out the mug. ‘It’s these 
juNngsters ... can’t do anything with °em ...’ Schoolboys, _ 
infants who hadn’t expected war to be howling slivers of steel” — 
gling and maiming in the darkness of a mountain storm. ie 
The ration party caught it on the way down,’ he said, “Five _ 


eee t ‘ 
olmers regarded his drink. f: 
‘They should have been storming a pill-box or defending _ 
me key position, not blundering about in the mud in the pitch — 
kkness. It makes the whole bioodstained business even more 
pointless when they have to die like that.’ 
Yes,’ said Captain Ziegler. He was a gaunt young man with the 
k stain of ceaseless battle on his long, stubbled face and in his 
ed, restless eyes, who had long ago forgotten what it was to live 
without the ragged,sounds of death breaking round him endless 
as the thunder of a gale-swept sea. ; sf 
‘Schneider lost most of his face.’ Holmers swilled the schnapps _ 
ad his teeth. ‘He’s probably dead by now. I hope so.’ 
‘There can’t be many of the Stalingrad men left,’ said Ziegler. 
ever anyone deserved to finish the war in a base job, it’s them. 
h, well —’ He broke off as a big shell crashed on the slope above, — 
shuddering the floor and squeezing a puff of smoke from the red 
1outh of the stove. From next door where company head- 
uarters personnel talked, argued, scratched, played cards, 
ed or roasted their small chestnuts, a voice rose in sudden 
gnation, calling down the wrath of heaven on the Tommies, 
their sodding shells and all their sodding mothers. aS 
‘Private Eckel,’ said Ziegler, When he laughed he looked young 
n, this other old man of twenty-six. ‘He’s been brewing up 4 
cial hate against them since they blew him off a latrine at 
fa or somewhere. He claims to have hada rectangular arse 
ever since. All for the greater glory of the German Reich. Still, 


Pua ce 


splosive sent in by the Tommy gunners. For the last three _ 


ait ~ gael” ee pL P 
- k J ‘ ‘ “Sey eae 
m Y > < is Ls rt we ee J 


| ) ieee) 
as his father’s a cabinet maker, it should come in quite han Ys 
Major Holmers smiled before answering. = eet 
‘You talk a lot of nonsense, Ziegler,’ he said kindly, 
‘It helps to keep me sane, Herr Major.’ His eyes did not smile, 
‘Sanity’s in short supply at the moment. You’re quite right to 
take care of it, Ziegier.’ Be. b 
They got on well, these two men. One was twenty-six, the 
other forty-six; both had been wounded three times and both: 
_ suffered considerable pain from the various bits of steel at large 
in their bodies. The older man had won his Iron Cross defending: 
a short length of waterlogged trench in the Ypres Salient; the 
younger got his for determined leadership, counter-attacking the 
Anzio beach-head. They were both professionals. i: 
‘Sergeant Telling was in his usual impertinent form tonight,’ 
remarked Ziegler. ‘Wanted me to get on to the Fiihrer’s Heady 
quarters and tell him all about the beauty of the Italian moun- 
tains, with special reference to this one. In fact why couldn’t bik 
report back personally with his platoon so they could all give 
their own interesting and strongly-felt views. Back in Germany? 
we'd be clapping them inside for insubordination, untidiness, the: 
undermining of discipline, and God knows what else besides.. 
Thank heavens for a nice free and easy life.’ af 
*Thank heavens for men like Telling,’ said Holmers, And Huf-- 
nagel. And Ziegler, he thought. ‘Without them there’d be event 
less of Germany left than there is.” Then, changing the subject,, 
he asked, ‘D’you think they’ll come tonight ?? we 
Ziegler shrugged his thin shoulders under the faded, stained! 
camouflage smock, . 7 
“Maybe. Maybe not.’ i 
‘My dear Ziegler, you should have been a diplomat.’ He undid! 
_ his great-coat which was steaming gently in the smoky heat.. 


‘Maybe. Maybe not.’ He repeated th d 
but without much gaiety. peated the words slowly and laughed,,; 


‘Would you, Herr Major ? » 

‘IT wouldn’t myself, no,’ ‘S s 
Sate Jose their way,’ said Ziegler, ‘and most of their legs on 
“You must remember we are faced by amateurs, and amate $ 
as we have so often discovered during here last few years, rarely 
obey any of the better-known tules of war — possibly because: 
they have never heard of them. In their own small, quiet way the: 
British are even more dangerous than the Russians, for they try 
Coo so utterly mad as to be beyond all bounds of prob-: 
f tity.’ He took a knife from the dirty tin plate on the table and: 
€gan to scrape the drying mud from his coat. ‘But I'll stake my 
meagre reputation as Battalion Commander that they wo *t 
come tonight, hor tomorrow, nor the next day. I don’t think 
they'll attack until the weather hardens — if then, They’re tae 
a? 

3 

} 


( f 
a: 


I6 woah 
y , * a ; 


ot occupy, and we’ve got the mountains on our side, and the ~ 


and prise us out of these positions — not yet.’ 


a sudden avalanche of shells curving close above the crest of - 


whole bunker leapt and shuddered from an explosion that slam- - 
med hard against their ear-drums; the light dimmed to a flicker- 


spurted from the stove. 

_ “All right in there ?’ shouted Ziegler through the outburst of 
savage oaths from next door, shaking his head and coughing the 
dust from his throat. : 


“ough the red gluom. 


ou call coffee.’ f 
‘In a moment, Herr Hauptmann. The pot’s fallen off the stove.’ 
‘Hurry it up then. Never mind the excuses.’ z 


ky steam. 
‘Well,’ said Holmers, looking closely at the roof and finding no 


Or perhaps in my day the shells were bigger,’ he added wonder- 
ingly through the singing in his ears. 

- ‘Oh yes,’ said Ziegler, blowing dust from the breech of his 
rifle, ‘they can build decent enough funk-holes. But then, after 
, they’ve had plenty of practice.’ 


fortress mountains. Many of the little villages concealed nests 
steel and wire, many were blasted out of existence to provide 


mines lay hidden in the lower slopes; and scattered in the 


ister valleys of No Man’s Land were the broken remains of 
fortunate animals and men that had wandered over these silent, 
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_ ‘Fine, Herr Hauptmann, fine,’ answered a high, childish voice. iA 
“We're looking for Weidemann’s teeth.’ Uncertain laughter 


om Spezia in the West across to Imola at the edge of the 
ains, the Apennines had been transformed into mile upon mile — 


that possible ?’ Ziegler rubbed at the dark stubble on his 
nd‘ yawned as if his mouth would never shut. bye 
“There is the maxim we all learnt at Cadet School, Ziegler. 
tillery conquers; infantry occupies. Until it conquers they 


AY. 


e€ mountain. As they followed the sounds with their eyes the ~ i 


‘ing glow as dust cascaded from the roof and long tongues of flame _ : 


‘Damn Weidemann’s teeth! Bring us some of that hog’s wash — 


eadly fields of fire. In place of the mountain flowers a vast crop __ 


ther. No. They'll pound away with the guns, but they won’t 


The roar of the storm outside the hidden bunker increased to ; 
80 shrill a note that they could not tell whether it was the wind 


cracks, ‘they certainty know how to build these things nowadays. 


esolate places searching vainly for food. Butthey found nothing 
the earth save explosive, and the few pitiful leaves lefton the 
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scrubby bushes were sour with the taste of cordite. = 
The engineers and workers of the Todt organisation; the Army’ 
sappers, the labour battalions and the sullen men of the pumsh-- 
ment units ; Italians pressed into service; Russian prisoners} they’ 
had all broken their finger nails, strained their aching limbs and . 
blistered their hands hacking and blasting fortifications into the : 
very rocks themselves, in which a few more thousand German . 
soldiers could die uselessly, but at least out of the rain, a 2 
_ The forward positions were sited and hidden with extra-. 
ordinary skill, planned by men with long and bitter experience of ° 
Allied supremacy in gun-power and aircraft; some were no more : 


posts; many of them were entered by means of tunnels or long 
ditches following behind the line of a little ridge, most of which : 


: : d entrances well below ground-level; 
equipped with sleeping quarters, electricity generators and stoves 


t along cunningly con- 


a matter of moments, 


_ This was a defensive position pl apa, 
L ‘ anned i i 
who intended to remain there fie a long dad a vat 


‘By courtesy of Messrs. Tod: e ft 
moles in concrete ee le route bevoriician ae 7 
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jor Holmers glanced round appreciatively. 
jan mayor, and clasped his hands behind his head. : 


agazine pictures were stuck to the damp, greenish walls: highly 
oloured photographs of Christmas trees, blue lakes and toothy 


om every angle young women with the most enormous naked 
osoms, their long blonde hair topped by saucy sailor caps or 
kkish top hats, leered invitingly from a dozen different poses. 


} 


icker, Holmers expected all that glossy flesh to tremble and 


performed an exciting if improbable act with a large Negro. 
Polluting racial purity,’ said Ziegler with relish. ‘Roske’s piéce 
ésistance. God knows where he picked it up.’ 
Photography’s made amazing strides since my day,’ remarked 
jor Holmers. ‘And we had to make do with Hindenburg lights 
or candles, and a most inferior brand of erotica. All this and elec- 
tricity too.’ He paused, uncertain whether what he had said was 
funny or not. ‘But I don’t imagine women have altered much.’ 
He spoke as if he’d forgotten what the creatures looked like. 
_ ‘Salerno to this bioody mountain, they’ve travelled a long way, 
‘these camp-followers of Roske’s. They haven’t worn too badly 
either.’ Some of the pictures were badly creased; one long, naked 
igh was smeared with rusty blood. 
‘Volturno — Reinhard - Gustav Line - Trasimene - Gothic 
ine - to hell with the ammunition, leave the wounded, but save 


one, won’t you, my lovelies ?” 
Aine. 
‘we've got. bows and arrows. Good God, you'd think our guns had 


| sore throats. What the hell’s the matter with them ? Don’t they 
| ae the war’s still on ? Give us the tools and we’ll finish the job. 


here for years if we have to.’ Ziegler spoke without bravado. “All 


‘we need are the planes and the shells and we’d fight the bastards 
0 a bloody standstill.’ 


ee 


ye made yourself pretty comfortable in your particular 


a J Su live like Comrade Mole for three years you’re bow id eae 
to pick up some of his habits.’ Captain Ziegler tilted back in the _ 
ered armchair, once the treasured possession of a fat and lazy — 
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‘Ritzy, isn’t it? Number Two Company must be a highly- ne 
xed lot. Remind me to congratulate young Roske on his re- 
tkably well-developed taste.” He grinned. Calendars and 


ttle terriers. Holmers could see no portrait of the Fiihrer, but 


henever a shell burst close, making the naked bulb dance and _ 


uiver. For a moment he closed his eyes, finding the idea most — 
pleasant. Just behind Ziegler’s head a voluptuous beauty wearing _ 
_ nothing but 2 look of frozen ecstasy and shiny, calf-length boots, ~ 


the pin-ups. And now the Winter Line. They'll be cold in this . } 
_ ‘Genghis Khan,’ corrected Holmers. “The Genghis Khan _ 
s Fenghis Khan,’ echoed Ziegler contemptuously. ‘About all _ 


| Wasn't that what Churchill said ? Give them to us and we'll stick . 


Yes,’ said Holmers quietly. If we’d had the tools in 1918... 
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His sudden sharp memories were disturbed by Runz y vith a. 


steaming pot. — ; : Re 
 *Coffee, Herr Hauptmann. And some chestnuts.’ He 
have been the head-waiter bringing the créme brulée, = 

_ “Thank you, Runz. And if I should happen to find Weide- 
-- mann’s disgusting teeth in mine, I'll —’ ” 
-Runz’s round red face split into a wide grin as he looked at his ; 
Company Commander. Then, as another batch of big shells: 
_ landed just short of the bunker and the coffee pot leapt on the: 
table, Holmers saw the laughter in the small blue eyes freeze to: 
fear. The boy ducked his bullet head with a quick jerk, then . 
taised it looking sheepishly at the officers. Reese || 
‘Don’t worry, Runz. A very natural reaction.’ Pm 
“Yes, Herr Hauptmann, thank you. It’s just that —’ He stopped 
in confusion, clenching and unclenching his ploughman’s hands, 
“That you can’t help it,’ said Holmers gently. we 
_ The boy nodded dumbly. at) 
cE want to do well,’ he stammered, beginning to sweat, os) 
‘Of course, Runz. Right, that’s all.’ Runz stamped his feet as. 
he’d been taught during his short and hurried training, turned 
a is door, and marched smartly into Company Sergeant Major 
eber. Yi 


} 


‘Not before time,’ said Ziegler. ‘Poor old Rann Weber, 


the left well, it would soon be Suncor tae battalion ea, 
'd lik else’s r ots 
My God, T'd like to get drunk and sleep it off without beig@. 
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up. Major, what shall we do now? Major this; Major, 
. Never a let-up. Twenty-nine years a soldier and the pres- 
ure still mounting. Time he got back to headquarters. He didn’t _ 
| want to leave the warmth and safety and step out into the black y 
| dangers of the night. = Ra ee 
" ‘Well, I suppose I must be on my way,’ he said unwillingly. — 
_ ‘Weidemann’s got to go down the hill. It’s that splinter he _ 
"stopped in his arm the other night, gone bad on him. The M.O. 
had better take a look. I’ll tell him to get his kit, if you can hang ~ 
on a moment, sir.’ Weber went out and they heard him getting — 
move on Private Weidemann. a 
_ Captain Ziegler picked up the buzzing telephone. Holmers — 
saw ou as he listened. ‘Yes, I'll tell him. He’ll be on his 
_ way back.’ As 
| _ “That was the Adjutant. Says he’s had Colonel Reimann onthe — 
line three times complaining that they’re getting all the overs on 
‘Abelle and Caprara and why the hell can’t we catch them or © 
something. He wants to speak to you personally. Something about 
the Second Battalion rations going astray and two of his com- ae 
‘panties only getting boots to eat. Couldn’t quite make it out.’ 3 
__ Major Holmers girded himself for his trip down the mountain. _ 
_ Did Stempfe say whether the Regimental Commander had 
tung up ?” . 
"> ‘Not so far,’ said Ziegler. “But I expect he will.’ ; 
‘Yes,’ said Major Holmers without enthusiasm. ‘I expect so. | 


Right, Sergeant-Major. Is Weidemann ready yet ?” 
‘Just about, sir.’ 
_ Major Holmers held his hands to the stove before putting on 
"his gloves. Colonel Clausitz was a great one for the telephone; 
always ringing up like some damned old. woman who sees a lace > 
“curtain tremble and gets on to the police. Why wasn’t I told? — 
Why didn’t you réport those last drops of rain? Yes, Major — 
‘Holmers, why ? How can one command a regiment if one doesn’t 
know everything, Major Holmers ? How can one command any- 
‘thing if one hasn’t scraped the gloss and shine of the General 
‘Staff off one’s backside after five weeks at the front, Colonel ? 
_ ‘Private Weidemann is ready, sir.’ : pane 
_ Major Holmers returned down the mountain through the sleet — 
4m company with Weidemann, who carried his swollen arm in a 
sling and clung so close to his officer that the latter was often — 
forced to protest. 2 see 
_ ‘For God’s sake, Weidemann, stop treading on my heels! 
To their right and below, the shells landed noisily on Rommel 
| Ridge in a steady stream. Whenever anything exploded behind 
- them on the exposed side of the mountain, Private Weidemann 
- gave an involuntary leap forward on to the heels of Major 
_Holmers’s boots. . Ligure 
_ ‘Look here, Weidemann, you can go in front. 
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__ By the time they reached the collection of small farm building: 
that went by the romantic name of Rocca San Michele and _ 
housed the headquarters staff of the First Battalion, both men 
were sopping with the large, wet snowflakes. BAe 
_ ‘Get that arm of yours to Captain Buchner,’ ordered Holmers. 

_ Fawohl, Herr Major.’ Weidemann hurried off to the warm 
comfort of the R.A.P. vag 
And now, thought Major Holmers a shade maliciously, now to 
disturb our scrubbed and polished Regimental Commander at 
his highly civilised evening meal. a 
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DIsTURBED by the sudden rattle of the glasses on the tray, 

General Fritschauer glanced up from his table. 5 

‘It’s heavier tonight,’ he said. ‘They’re using more guns.’ The 
British artillery rumbled with the sound of thunder beyond a 

pe horizon, sometimes drowning the subdued tinkle of the _ 

- glasses. 


up the glass against the white light of the pressure lamps. 
I'm no great connoisseur of wines, Colonel,’ said the General | 


comes from, after the merest sniff, Yes most. rewarding.’ He 
glanced swiftly at Colonel Clausitz from the corner of his pe | 


“These last years have been busy ones for all of us,’ he said, 3 
t : Freiburg’s qui ‘ice, 
They tell me,’ went on the General, siebioe err ihe ; 
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: wines have the human ability to travel well or 
this a fact, do you suppose ?” When he smiled you could — 
«Se -a brief moment what must have been there once, before | 
ong years of war and responsibility and pain had carved the lines _ . 
d hollowed the thin, taut face to a parchment skull. 
_ ‘Certainly they do, General. Take for instance the wines of © 
einpfalz or Nahe, they —’” to 
Hasse reports no shelling in his area,’ broke in Freiburg. “He 
says it’s all falling on Monte Colle.’ ure: 
‘As usual,’ said Clausitz irritably, annoyed at the interruption. — 
‘Heavy concentrations on the forward slopes and the summit. © 
As it’s been for the last week.’ 
_ ‘A very large expenditure of shells and very little result,’ said 
Clausitz with great self-assurance. ‘It makes no sense.” 
‘To break a man’s nerve is just as effective as breaking his — 
body,’ pointed out Freiburg quietly. 
. *There’s nothing wrong with my men’s nerves,’ answered 
Clausitz indignantly. : 
_ ‘I never suggested that,’ said Freiburg, moving to the large - 
map on the wall. ‘I was merely saying the British are not quite~ 
such fools as to throw away thousands of shells without some — 
fairly good reason.’ He picked up a ruler, using it as a pointer. 
‘Three roads lead from Florence to Bologna. Without these 
roads the Allied armies are slowed to the speed of their attacking 
infantry - inch by inch. To give them any chance of breaking 
— into the Lombardy Plain before the spring they must open these 
roads.’ 
_ _ With a bad-tempered expression in his hard blue eyes Colonel 
_-Clausitz joined Freiburg by the map. j 
_ ‘Before they can do this,’ continued the latter, ‘they have cer- 
tain obstacles to overcome, the chief of which is here - Monte 
Colle, the mountgin overlooking two of the three roads. A vital 
" mountain, Clausitz. Absolutely vital.’ 
‘I. am well aware of chat,’ said the other frostily. 
'__ *Good. Then it should be clear to you, my dear Clausitz, why 
_ the enemy is concentrating on Colle.’ Z 
‘But why only Colle? Why not Hasse’s positions ? Why no 
is shells on Abelle or Caprara? And why only at night?” 
“They want to make the forward positions untenable,” said the 
a ‘General, who had given no sign of having been listening. “They 
hope to catch your companies moving up and back, to kill your 
- ration parties and disrupt life on Monte Colle so that it becomes 
not only uncomfortable but unbearable.’ 
"Yes, General, I agree, but why this volume of fire ? They could 
achieve all they wanted with half the number of guns.’ The wind 
boomed in the chimney, blowing ash across the rough, flag- 
stoned floor. — iu oy, 
- *To soften us up on the Somme, the British gunners smashed 
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beginning to isolate it, And the only reason why they aren’t shell- 
ait rid night is that, contrary to the belief of every man in- 
the front line, they have not got an ted supply of shells, 


God help us when they have,’ he added wearily. Great heavens, i 
this was stuff you explained to pin-headed cadets, not regimental _ 


commanders. He watched Clausitz from the corner of a bleak 
eye. The man was an excellent Staff Officer; they all said that. 
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Efficient, capable . . . a brain to master facts and figures . . . 
Smart. Knew all the right people . . . Met the type on the arm- — 
chair front, dozens of them. Smooth as the gloss on his boots and _ 
just as likely to crack. A regimental commander needed in Italy, — 
why not Clausitz - yes, why not ? If the strings are there, you'd _ 
be crazy not to pull them. Anywhere but the Eastern Front for 
men like Clausitz. And yet he had been there once, in the good — 


old days when the Wehrmacht was storming across Russia 
_ Virtually unopposed. But after his return to Germany the gallant 


~ and sensible - Colonel had known the strings which led to the © 


comparative safety of a Staff desk. 


‘Should the offensive come,’ said Clausitz rather loudly, we _ 


shall be ready.’ He returned to the warmth of the fire. — 


‘I am sure you will, Colonel,’ said the General. The Chief of _ 


Staff busied himself with the map, drawing neat little circles and 


Squares with a red chinagraph pencil, altering various disposi- 


tions in the mountains, In the silence the vibration of the glasses 


never ceased. 


__ ‘We have sufficient stocks of ammunition and reserve rations _ 
to enable us to hold Monte Colle for at least ten days, probably : 


longer.’ 
_ ‘Iam sure you have, Colonel.’ 


Clausitz glanced with suspicion at the General’s head bowed } 
over the folder; there was something about the tone he did not — 


quite understand. 


“Let us hope you are not required to hold the mountain for — 


even longer.’ 


__ As the Colonel was opening his large mouth to reply he was _ 
interrupted by the arrival of an orderly who began laying the ~ 
table in the corner. What insufferable affectation, thought 


Clausitz spitefully. Like this ridiculous business of the lamps; ~ 
run their own elec-. 


why, even the forward H.Q.s managed to 
tricity, but here it was a lot of smelly lamps. He could quite well 
have another room, but no, he’s the Spartan front-line general, 


Se ee 


commanding the Forty-Ninth Grenadier Division, with his : 


empty sleeve and Pour le Mérite. This i 
_ have to imitate the discomforts of th 


€ men. Exhibitionism, 
24 ; 


sn’t Verdun, you don’t — 


he door, please, aid the | 

: eneral.’ The gunfire was louder now 
1 room trembled against the ear-drums, 
it still snowing, Schimpf ?’ 


- *You were never in Russia, I believe,’ countered Clausitz a 
. ‘Thank God, no.’ Sisien 
‘J didn’t have that honour either,’ said the General. He had — 
“never ceased to marvel at his luck. A terrifying number of his _ 

yntemporaries had vanished into the maelstrom of Russia to die. 
r to return as disgraced commanders, broken men. nue 
_ Clausitz looked into the dregs of his wine. What did these men rt 
know of war ? What did anyone know of war who had not fought — 
in the East ? He felt immeasurably superior. oy 
Honour, thought Schimpf, rubbing a fork on his sleeve, — 
Jonour they called it. Christ! He’d been all the way to the © 
mucking Don - and all the way back with a lump of Russky iron 
in his thigh. Honour! Private Schimpf spat mentally. hag 


Be burn a hole in your sleeve.’ 
_‘Yawohl, Herr General.’ 
The officers wafched the little orderly limp from the room. — 
eneral Fritschauer joined Clausitz by the fire, carrying the open 
folder; beside the burly colonel he looked small, but immaculate _ 
‘and shining, He too limped as he walked, dragging his left leg _ 
“slightly. ‘An excellent fellow, Schimpf, if a shade unmilitary ie 
ome of his habits.’ . 5. ape 
Clausitz waited politely for what might be coming. . 

$ file of your new Battalion Commander, Colonel. — 


sae 


and Munich.’ 5 
eragain...’ began Clausitz, but _ 
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*45, aged nineteen. Cadet school. Kriegschule Potsdam, where k i 
was instructed by Lieut.-Colonel Rommel... yes... yes. o 3 
posted to 78th Infantry . . . yes... and so on. Would you be so _ 
good as to turn the page, Colonel.’ ght ‘ x 
‘He’s very young to be a Lieutenant-Colonel,’ said Clausitz. 
‘Only thirty.’ He sounded disbelieving. > a | 
‘Promoted lieutenant August, *39,’ continued the General 
without comment. ‘Service in Poland... wounded on the Poznan 
Plain ... machine-gun bullets right leg. Awarded Iron Cross, 1st 
Class for exceptional courage in command of a platoon cut off 
and surrounded.’ He read in silence for a moment. ‘French cam=_ 
‘paign to Dunkirk . . . Instructor at battle school . . . Captain, 
November ’40... Russia... yes... mm, yes... Army Group 
North... advance on Moscow...mm...mm... Retreat from 
Moscow . . . wounded Borodino,.’ The General looked up. 
‘Obviously a man with some sense of history.’ He allowed him- 
self one of his rare and charming smiles. ‘Recommended for the 
Knight’s Cross. But that particular campaign was a disaster, 
gentlemen, so he did not get it.” There wouldn’t be many more — 
Knight’s Crosses awarded to the German Army, he thought - 
suddenly. a 
‘Returned to duty in time to lead his company into the out- 
skirts of Stalingrad where he was wounded for the third time... 
bayonet in the stomach. How very glad I am I never reached the 
Ostfront.’ Again the little smile. ‘However, to compensate for 
something that must have been remarkably painful, he got his | 
Knight's Cross, with Golden Oakleaf and Diamonds — at the age 
of twenty-eight.’ He paused, remembering his own twenty- 
eighth birthday celebrated in a mine crater outside Verdun, 
shared with a group of grinning, fleshless dead. ; 
Fit for light duty February ’43 ... . two months behind a desk, 
then to Tunisia just before the end in Africa . . . wounded again, 
strafing fighter . . . bullet through the face... evacuated. Trained _ 
recruits in the Black Forest until October 15th 1944 — three days 


ago.’ 
eo betes let the folder drop to his side, 
inal posting as Lieutenant-Colonel of six days’ standing to 
the Italian Front, to the Forty-Ni ier Division,’ he 
es - rty-Ninth Grenadier Division, he 
‘And let there be no mistake, gentlemen. This is the kind of | 
man we need, that Germany needs,’ The fio. i 
to a es anger of the Sa puna aaa 
, ‘Instead of aeroplanes and petrol we i , 
ps “ahem sep men like cot List,’ ain 
‘Exactly, General,’ agreed Clausitz, a shade t i : f 
me, wasn’t his father General Graf von List ? 00 
“That is correct.’ . 


‘A very old Junker family I believe? 
f 26 
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ink I’ve met von List’s wife. A most attractive young lady _ 
the whitest skin you could imagine. She was at one of the _ 


erins’ wonderful parties.’ F; 
deed,’ said the General coldly, (agen uN 


en the telephone suddenly shrilled the piercing noise made _ 
Clausitz jump like a nervous woman; his hand jerked so violently — 
that wine slopped from the glass. Hoping the sleepy eyes had not _ 
10ticed, he wiped surreptitiously at the stains on his smart new _ 
breeches. Lets ge 
‘Freiburg here. Yes, who - ah, Holmers, how goes it ? Be) 
frowned slightly as he listened, jotting words on a pad. Reuters 
_ ‘Yes — yes - I’ve got that. Yes, he’s here. Hold on a moment, 
or you, Clausitz. Major Holmers.’ phod 
Colonel Clausitz took the receiver. ‘Hello, yes. I can hear it- _ 
hat — hello, damn this line.” He banged the crackling instru- _ 
ent against his open palm. ‘Ah, that’s better. Where ? Rommel 
Ridge - I see, yes. Worse than usual — yes. What casualties™ 
reported ? Good — excellent — yes, I agree with your appreciation — 
entirely. You’re in touch with Reimann ? Splendid, Major. And — 
‘the artillery, are they warned for defensive fire tasks? Good, ~ 
jor, good. Oh, and Major Holmers, suggest to Colonel | 
Reimann that he alerts the reserve companies — yes, of course at _ 
once. I should be back at Regimental Headquarters within an 
‘hour, oh, and Major — hello — hello - damnation, the line’s gone.” __ 
Je replaced the receiver, making sure it was exactly straight on — 
e arm before turning to face the General. ki 
- ‘Major Holmers, sir. Reports heavy artillery fire on Rommel 


Ridge. ; 
‘So I gathered, Colonel,’ said the General quite gently, 
The ruddy face went redder. . 
‘But no casualties to date,’ he said stiffly. : 

If I remember rightly,’ said Fritschauer with his eyes shut, 


- centrating on the road 

Mainly medium stuff. That road’s just one long hole now.’ 
‘And going by Radolo?’ asked Clausitz casually. °f 
‘Quiet so far.’ Q Gi 
¢ ‘That’s good,’ said Clausitz, with what he thought his frank _ 
~ open smile. “With the Herr General’s permission, I must return 
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_ to my command.’ Pompous ass, thought Freiburg. If anyon 
could cope it was Holmers, and Reimann wasn’t exactly a novice 
either. SADR eens: q 
‘I had hoped you would take a bite of food with us, Colonel, — 
but if you think -’ ‘ wiyi ae Ee 
‘The sooner I can get back -’ The sooner you’ll make yourself 
a blasted nuisance to men who’ve been through ten times worse 
with their hands tied, added Freiburg to himself. Clausitz put 
on his smart new greatcoat, waisted and flared in just the right — 
laces. ¥ 
; : ‘As I’m sure you have already appreciated,’ said the General 
quietly, ‘Major Holmers is a very experienced officer.’ Holmers 
could do no wrong, thought Clausitz viciously. Just because he’d ~ 
fought in the First War. It was like some sort of club. He put his 
smart,, well-set-up cap on the smooth silvery hair so much — 
admired by the ladies of Berlin, straightened his coat, and was © 
ready to depart. 
‘T’m sorry you couldn’t have stayed to meet von List. How- 
ever, as soon as he has rested I shall send him up to you, Colonel. 
Let us hope the poor fellow doesn’t have to take over his new 
command in the middle of a battle. You’re sure we cannot tempt 
you to some of Schimpf’s stew ?’ 4 
. you, General, but no.’ My place is with my men, — 
thought Freiburg caustically, picking up the receiver of another 
telephone. “That you, Bachner ? Any sign of the petrol yet ? Well, — 
what the devil’s happened to it this time? Come off it, man, | 
they’ve been grounded by the weather for the last week, All right, | 
Bachner, I know it’s not your fault, it’s never anyone’s fault, but — 
what d’you suggest we put in our trucks? Olive oil? Let me e 
know as soon as the stuff arrives.’ He slammed down the instru- _ 
ment as though it was burning his hand. “Bloody useless way of — 
trying to fight a war. You off, Clausitz ? Happy trip. Don’t use up — 
too much petrol dodging the shells.’ That made him feel better, 
Colonel Clausitz clicked his heels in the approved manner of © 
the Wehrmacht, gave the Nazi salute and took his leave. They 
ey him shouting for his driver, A log crumbled in a shower of — 
parks, hel 
“We'll soon be walking,’ said the General. ‘Sti ldn’t 
worry us. We are, after all, infantry.’ eae sate ; } 
You know, General, what strikes me about Clausitz -? But at a 
that moment Private Schimpf appeared, borne down by a large | 
flowered bowl covered by a cloth. The General watched the little 
soldier in silence as he bustled about, putting the finishing 
er to ie sieht of cutlery, 5 
now, impf, what have you for us is ing ?? As he - 
peers a ne pouced inowe how muddy ona vie Py 
ew, Herr General,’ answered the order erfull: he 
had done for the same number of evenings, ae yaa a 4 
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Kopelski was 


‘rescued by Schimpf from the ruins of the village church. 


se 


there among the small hard potatoes and stringy lentils. 


tted church. 
'Tell me, Schimpf, this shelling, what does it mean ?” 


Tommy lines.’ . 
‘Not an attack ?’ Tans 
‘On a night like this ? In them mountains ?’ Schimpf regarded” 


ae 
lind sheep, they’d be, belting about popping off the mines like 
_ sudden spate of words. 


make his point of view quite clear. 


_ Colonel Freiburg, fishing round in the bowl for more meat. _ 
-. "Yes, Herr Oberst,’ said Private Schimpf quite seriously. 


the General’s advanced headquarters. 


Tt’s been a long time, Karl,’ said General Fritschauer, drawing 
greatcoat closer round his pyjamas. 


efore father’s death.’ 

Over three years ? Is it really so long ago ?” The General shook 
is head slowly. “You have a good memory.’ He shivered as a 
udden gust of wind stirred ash from the fringes of the fire. 


twisted oak logs the General said: 

‘I loved that place.’ se 
In the thin little flames he saw the plain white house lying» 
within sight and smell of the grey Baltic; he remembered the 


_and the wild cries of the 


gulls swooping and soaring in the light 
Pata! s { 
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_, Phey ate in silence, concentrating hard on the chewing of 2 
-Kopelski’s unidentifiable pieces of meat that lurked here and _ 


t gentle monotony of the sea surging in the pale summer nights _ 


ze neral Fritschauer motioned his Chief of Staff towards the — 
eagre table decorated with the perfectly hideous paper flowers _ 


_ ‘Delicious,’ said the General, wiping his thin lips fastidiously _ 
on one of Schimpf’s paper napkins, also something to do with the — 


*To keep the lads awake, sir. Or to cover a change-over in the * 
his General as though he’d taken leave of his senses. “Like a lot of © 
fire-crackers.’ He suddenly stopped, as if frightened by this — 


If Tommy ’as a go tonight then I’m a dead Cossack,’ he bdided * 
You know, Schimpf, you should be given an army corps,’ said 


- The meal progressed as the logs sparked and hissed and out- hy 
ide the sleety snow filled the black night, swirling over the roofs _ 
f Rocca Castellino, the small, fortified village that comprised _ 


Nineteen forty-one. When you came to Marienwald just : 


‘Put on another log, Karl.’ Watching his godson throw on the | 


nal | - Le Oe a a Mo ry a § yet) 
. ti : 5 " P ™" 7 ee a? ~ yy, ary » 
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es build, the same way of holding his small, neat head, slightly on — 


_ Very deeply, and yet .. . If he had to order her favourite son to his _ 


J remember —’ he began, then stopped; old men rememb 


wa tad wey, 


sea-winds. : soe 4 
‘How many times have you been back since then ?” * { 
‘Once. For two days.’ a 
Karl von List sat down, dusting the ash from his breeches. He’s ; 

very unlike the popular conception of a Teutonic hero, thought — 

the General. But how remarkably like his father: the same slight — 


one side as though always listening for something; the same 
straight nose and dark hair. The eyes of course were Mar-— 
garethe’s, not so beautiful perhaps, but the same shade of grey, 
and he had his mother’s mouth, though the lips were certainly 
tighter. An expressive face even in repose, but what else could — 
you expect with those parents ? A proud, watchful look. Like a 
sensitive hawk, thought the General, smiling to himself at the - 
fanciful idea. But Margarethe’s cheeks had not been starred by | 
twin white wounds, almost identical; the lustrous quality of her — 
skin had been one of her many attractions. There the General — 
broke off his thoughts abruptly, sat up very straight, holding his 
hand to the warmth. a 
“How old are you, Karl ?” i 
‘Thirty, sir.’ S 
‘Thirty ? Good heavens, I remember -’ There he went again, 
I haven’t been much of a godfather to you, I’m afraid. No | 
presents and not much religious instruction. I promised your 
mother I’d look after you —’ His mouth shut in its long, hard line. — 


death, he would do so. That was the terrible i ; 
\ i i art of it; that was 
what made him a general with red stripes data his brescheaenl i : 


‘What will become of Marienwald ?’ he asked 
E ; : sadly, 
The Russian guns will knock it down,’ said von List in the 


‘And now it is our turn? Is that y 
‘Yes. That’s what I mean.’ what you mean, Karl >’ Bs 


“You want this to happen to Germany » 7 
Te: . ; y ?’ Gently, a) 
It is happening.’ Flatly. ‘The bombers are dais a fine job. 
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_ *Two-one-o,’ said Karl, listening to the fading rumble of the . 
huge shell. The General had seen that same look on the faces of 
‘so many men: the sharp, suspicious watchfulness of a hunting 
animal suddenly aware of hidden danger. ; ¥ 
‘A good gun. Are there many on this front?’ » 
_ ‘Not enough. There’s not enough of anything. Artillery, planes, 
transport, petrol, men. Or rather, men of the right type; the men 
we used to have. That’s what I meant, Karl. They need someone 
like you, someone with your record, your decorations and reputa- 
tion. I’m not saying these things simply to flatter you. I am 
merely pointing out that you are the chief commodity which we 
lack in Italy.’ Too many like you have been swallowed up by the 
hungry vastness of Russia, he thought bitterly. ‘They are tired, 
Karl. Many are confused in their minds and desperately worried: 
about conditions in Germany. A large proportion of che men in 
this division have been wounded more than twice, a great many 
are youngsters wearing uniforms that should fit experienced 
soldiers. What will happen when the attack comes, God only 
knows. The recruits may fight as well as their predecessors, or 
they may panic and run. It’s up to you, Karl, to see that they 
live up to the standards of what we used to be.’ When we were 
_ conquering the world in a field-grey flood, thought Karl, and it 
was all champagne and brass bands. Pi 
_ ‘The Forty-Ninth Division’s given a good enough account of 
itself since Salerno, So far we haven’t actually turned and run. In 
fact the Wehrmacht has kept its laurels intact in Italy — of course 
our mountains don’t give quite the same scope for attack as the | 
steppes, but we’ve made them pay heavily for every yard of 
ground.’ The long-range gun fired again, a 


mouth, and then decided to ignore the remark, B if to 
) - But, as if to 
satisfy some half formed suspicion, he said, : 


“Germany has Hie a great soldier through the death of Field- 


‘Rommel dead? How did it happen? When ?’ For the jest 


three days he had been jolting across Germ 
: . an 
Italy in a succession of freezing trains, ¥ and dove 


“He died from the effects of wounds received in July,’ said the 


General. ‘The news has only just 2 
matter-of-fact, but the Uieaed eve ee 


face. ‘Germany will mo 


words, The. 
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vill know what, Jarl de asked General Fritschauer softly. © 
‘I’m sorry, sir, but the Field-Marshal was my instructor at 


death announced ?” 
‘In him we have lost a commander with lightning power of 
sion — a soldier of the greatest bravery — always in the front 


er 
‘May I ask you a question, sir ?” ; 
At first the General did not answer. When he did, it was to ask 


nme of his own. 


ed by Colonel-General Guderian in his capacity as Chief of 
taff of the Wehrmacht ?” ee 
Karl shook his head in some surprise. 


ithis year - may give you an idea of its significance. Nine days 
nfter that’ - he hesitated for a second, gazing into the fire with 
jryes almost shut - ‘that lamentable and altogether unfortunate 
llittle pause, during which the wind prowled round the building 
and the sound of snores came from next door. 

‘Among the phrases of this somewhat strange Order occurred 
ithe instruction that every General Staff officer must from now on — 
pe what the Colonel-General was pleased to term a National 
Socialist officer-leader, not only through his knowledge of tactics 
and so on but by his model attitude to political questions and his 
active co-operation in the political indoctrination of junior com- 
manders.’ The last words he spoke in italics. 

‘Do you still want to ask me that question, Karl ?” 

" *Yes,’ said Karl firmly, though he lowered his voice. ‘How do 


round your neck you can only think of how best to fight this 
war. That’s our job.’ : 
But nothing can stop men from thinking.’ 

” ‘No,’ said the General, ‘nothing. But not aloud 
_ ‘Klaus von Stauffenberg was my best man,’ said Karl sud-. 


sdenly. , : 
~ "Yes, I remember.’ The man next door shouted something 
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otsdam. We all thought a very great deal of him. How was his 


- inspited his men by his shining example - that sort of 
g. He got a State funeral with full honours.’ Nee 
"hey could hardly have given him less.’ There was a short 


‘Are you by any chance familiar with the Order of the Day — 


| “There is no reason why you should, as the order was addres- he 
ised to all General Staff officers. The date however — July 29th: of — 


ar 


lattack on the person of our Fihrer at Rastenberg.’ Again another ~ 


you really think Field-Marshal Rommel died ? This time the — 


en 2 Th 2) cap ee een ey ey Sg) AE 
formless in his sleep. ‘My God, what a crazy scheme, They muss 
have known it couldn’t work.’ The spectre of July 29th hoveree 
_ round them in the room, chill and horrible as marsh mist. — | 
_ ‘At least he got a quick death,’ said Karl. ae 
“‘Witzleben. Hoeppner. I knew them both well.’ The General’? 
face seemed to have grown more skull-like. ‘What a way to dies 
The spectre filled that little room hundreds of miles from Ra Ss 
tenberg. Hitler’s vengeance had been horribly thorough > th 
broken carcases hanging from the meat-hooks resembled neithes 
generals nor even human beings. a 
‘As far as I know we have no Party members in this Division 
The General sounded himself again. ie 
‘I believe they suffer badly from such things in Normandy,’ he} 
went on. ‘However the good Lord in His considerable wisdom 
allows the generals in Italy more freedom of action.’ At least wo} 
don’t have the Corporal breathing down our necks and altering 
_ the dispositions of every other platoon. His thoughts gave him :} 
_ certain small pleasure. Karl saw the smile turn to a yar D 
politely hidden behind the thin hand. pee, 
“You'll be tired, sir.’ His watch said two-thirty. They'd beer: 
talking for over two hours. ea | 
_ __ ‘It’s not often I get the chance to chat about ~ about other thar: 
purely military matters.’ The hesitation was barely perceptibles 
To Karl, after thirty-five hours in trains and trucks, the car ; 
bed in the corner looked more inviting than any feather-b ed 
“You'll find the invaluable Schimpf has made up your bed it! 
Freiburg’s room. Don’t worry, that man’ll sleep through th 
crack of doom. That’s him you can hear next door,’ The Genera: 
got up, On his feet he resembled a clothes-horse with the great 
coat hanging in folds and his stick ankles protruding below nal 
striped pyjamas, vi | 
‘If you go up tomorrow evening as soon as it’s dark you ough} 
_ to reach Regimental Headquarters between nine and ten, depend- 
ing on the state of the road after tonight’s performance. We’r 
creatures of darkness here, Karl, denied the use of daylight anc 
compelled to slink along the side-tracks. A little different to the 
brave old days, I’m afraid.’ He sighed as he sat heavily on th al 
creaking bed. : ti 
‘Tomorrow you can go into things in more detail with Frei: 
burg,’ he said wearily. But as Karl reached the door, the Genera? 
called his name. a 
‘Remember, the paratroopers held at Cassino, as the Russian: 
held at Stalingrad and the Poles in Warsaw.’ His hand plucked a2 
the empty sleeve, the fingers moving like blind worms, ‘And the 
French at Verdun,’ His eyes darkened with memory. m3 
‘Ils ne passeront pas, he said. ‘The greatest words uttered bi ' 
_ any soldiers in any war.’ He looked up and met his godson’? 
steady gaze. at i 
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ey is Monte Colle. I give it into your hands, 


door stays closed.’ 


will, sir,’ said Karl von List quite simply. 


‘Before going to bed he stood for a moment by the open door of 
(Divisional Headquarters, breathing in the cold night air. A few 
snowilakes swirled in sudden little gusts of windandclouds drove 7 
ast across the half moon. As he stood there the big gun fired 
once more, sending its shell on a journey of seventeen miles 

‘through the cold sky. ; 


pos a distant door, he turned and went inside, 


; 


ior 


ERGEANT TELLING was in a filthy temper. He had a bad cold in 
ithe head, the empty socket of his left eye was aching and he had 
just slipped in the mud and cracked his elbow hard against a 
rock. Stumbling along in front of the swearing sergeant, Private 
‘Kumitsch grinned in the darkness but wisely refrained from 
making any audible sound of enjoyment; a few paces in front of 
him his friend and number two on the gun, Private Kalbach, was 
too intent on finding the way to pay attention to what went on 
‘behind him. 
_ The three of them were moving down the forward slope of 
Monte Colle towards one of the machine-gun posts. They 
threaded their slow way among the dark shapes of rocks and the 
skeleton remnants of the few scrubby bushes left above ground 
by the shells. They moved through the stink of explosive that 
lurked in the mud of the little hollows and tickled the backs of 
heir throats. 
‘Get a move on,’ urged Telling angrily but quietly. He knew 
ery bleeding rock; every shapeless silhouette against the 
wwashy moonlight told him where he was. 
_ ‘More to the left, pin-head.’ His voice seemed very loud and _ 
Sarrying to Kalbach out in front faced with the dark pit of the — 
yalley below him, filled with God knows what nastiness. Why 
souldn’t the man keep his voice down? Surely the Tommies 
must hear every word. Any moment the night would split apart - 
again with the screech of shells. Kalbach’s mouth tasted very 
mmpleasant: dry and bitter, and his heart threatened to bump its 
way out of his thin chest. 
“To the right! 
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When it burst with a distant thud, no more than the banging s 
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‘Watch it, Kumitsch! That’s not a bloody cucumber you’res 


carrying!’ The barrel of the Spandau had swung out when hed 


slipped, and struck hard against stone. 


‘Sorry, Sergeant,’ muttered the sweating Kumitsch. He wai 


swaddled in all the clothes he possessed, including the thickkk 


woolly scarf knitted by his fond mother. That was one thing 
about a platoon commander like Telling, he didn’t mind a bit of 
informality in the dress, especially at night. Provided his sentries 
kept their ears and eyes free, and their hands, he winked his one 
eye at such things as civilian jerseys and long pants. He felt a 
sharp jab in the back and stopped at once as he had been trained} 
passing on the warning signal to Kalbach. They froze exactlyy 
where they stood, straining their eyes into the darkening shadowsg 
as fresh clouds rode across the moon. tH 


could have been the sudden dislodging of a small boulder, 
loosened by shellfire; they did that sometimes, drawing a burs ti 


his boots off — he allowed half his mind to wander: like an exper : | 
enced driver he knew the various degrees of danger, he could 
gauge them pretty well by now, and knew how much of his pro-~ 
fessional skill was required in any given situation, how much he: 
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nuld leave to his instinct, the extra sense that had saved himso 
ften before. For Sergeant Telling, though far from treating 
var with contempt, had its measure in a degree not equalled by - anh 


_ These two oafs behind him, blundering about like a couple Of 


omy had .o make do with these days: half trained, some keen to 
ave a crack at Tommy, some so bloody frightened if a rat farted 


aey filled their pants. Kumitsch was officer material, well- 
poken, used his head, bloody good with a Spandau too. Pretty  __ 


andy with one myself in the old days. Telling concentrated his 
nd on listening for a moment, heard nothing but the wind and 


ae thump of a distant Bren gun — another forty yards or so, then ‘i 


up the hill with two more of these schoolboys, Damme and 
(7edderkop, always spouting that bloody poetry of his. He pres- 
d his hand to the black patch over the aching cavity where his 

ye had been. Carried a Spandau from Poland to the Caucasus 
Il they gave me the stripes, ‘for outstanding leadership etcetera’ 


ad a little tin cross instead of an eye — for a second as the long- 


mage gun fired he was suddenly alert. One of ours. As the shell 
urved high above the mountain, Sergeant Telling took the 
pportunity to blow his nose. It makes a noise like an express 
sain, thought Kalbach, how awful to be at the other end when it 
ies off. Kumitsch looked up as if expecting to see the great 
dack shape as it rumbled through the night; two-one-o, he 
egistered, accurate up to 29,000 yards. His father had fought at 
iatland and by his stories of naval gunnery had instilled in young 
{einrich Kumitsch quite an interest in such matters as trajectory, 
ange and lethal zones. 
As the shell burst (making a splintered shambles of two British — 
tucks carrying forward a supply of socks and tinned marmalade 
dding) the little party reached the hidden machine-gun post. 
‘Macaroni,’ whispered Telling in answer to the challenge. Two 
sures appeared as if out of the tomb, blacker shapes against the 
cound from which they had risen. One of them started to stamp 
s feet and flap its arms about. 
‘Cut it out! Anything to report, Damme & 
*No, Sergeant.’ _ 
' The whispers must surely reach to Florence, thought Kalbach 
neasily. Even more than the dark he loathed the moment when 
‘2 had to lower himself through the hatchway into the horrid 
tle concrete hole sunk deep in the ground; it was so horribly 
Lmstricted behind the steel shutter with only the eye-slits at 
ound level; cold and dank and often ankle-deep in water if a 
well had blocked the little drain outside. Two hours of it. No 
noking; no talking during the hours of darkness, and nowhere 
ra man to relieve himself except by climbing up into the open. 
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ell-meaning young puppies, Kumitsch and Kalbach, the 
feavenly Twins, they were pretty good examples of what the 
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outgoing sentries; then shooing Damme and Wedderkop befo 


LOM es tee fie ad if fs : . : 
_ ‘Right, you two specimens, in with you, and God 

‘many.’ Sete Telling waited till Kumitsch had put the Spz 
_ dau in position and checked the ammunition belts left by t 


¥ 


him like a pair of hens, he set off on the return journey to 
blankets ahe cosy fug and stench of Platoon Headqu ar 


The small, battered Fiat shot away from San Silvestro, the | 
remains of an Apennine village housing Regimental Hea 
quarters of the 68th Grenadier Regiment, hurling itself forwa 
in a series of back-breaking bounds as the little wheels hit 
first of the potholes, | 
_ ‘For God’s sake —’” protested Lieutenant-Colonel von 
hanging grimly to the door handle. ‘San 
‘Sorry, sir, but she likes to get away to a good start. Puts her *j 
right for the rest of the trip so to speak.’ Corporal Jung wrestled lj 
happily with the wheel, peering close to the cracked windscreen, 

pretending he could see through the pelting rain which splashed. 
in fine spray from the bonnet and penetrated the worn canvas ij 
hood in half a dozen places. But without lights and in that teem- + 
ing darkness the pretence was vain; the vehicle leapt like a \| 
frightened gazelle, landing and ricocheting off at amazing angles. ,| 
‘I presume you know the road ? shouted the officer above the # 
racket of the engine. vee 
‘Do it with me eyes shut,’ came the answering shout, ry 
“That’s just what you are doing.’ * *] 
They took the cross-country road to the front line, in some +) 
places no more than a water-logged cart track, for all the efforts || 
of the Divisional pioneers to keep it navigable. But shells and the :| 
fierce autumn rains had done their work well, and soon what :| 
seemed breakneck speed slowed to a grinding crawl in bottom |; 
gear, Von List relaxed slightly, letting go of the handle, and |! 
huddled deeper into his coat; soon he turned up the collar in a: 
most unmilitary way, to stop some of the drips. How very often 
he’d done this before: the drive into the unknown, always cold, , 
always raining, and at the end of it new faces, new problems to : 
tackle, new decisions to make, The bumping was setting off the : 
wound in his Side, that was the one to play up first; he tried to » 
shift his position, but in that midget machine there was no room 
to uncross your fingers. Soon the fever would start; he knew the : 
symptoms well — the bayonet must have been filthy — dirty lot : 
the Siberians — the pills were in his valise stuffed in the back, 
Von List shut his eyes and the images flickered redly behind his 
eyelids. Clausitz. The name meant something, he’d heard it 
somewhere, but the bell was faint. Clausitz > Not a sympathetic . 
character, Ledi wouldn’t like him —- ‘Definitely not our type, 
darling.’ He heard her voice, but it was that of Corporal Jung. 
‘Hang on, sir!’ The car lurched dangerously at a crazy angle, 
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ts, breeches, gold 
tt was something. He’d seen them travel! Asodding furniture _ 


Poland or somewhere in the first war. Damn this bleeding road! 
f they weren’t back soon Halser would have swiped all the 
chnapps. Some of us have all the luck. Sitting on his fat arse all _ 
ay banging out a lot of damn silly orders on his typewriter. 
Clausitz, thought von List. Clausitz ? His thoughts spun round © 
e name. Was it something to do with Russia ? Not that the man 
hadn’t been extremely affable. ‘We're delighted to have you with 
. . you have come to the Sixty-Eighth with a great reputation — 
e can build up the First Battalion ~ 
. A cigar, perhaps?... You'll be 
and...’ Eager? He’d seldom | 


precipice, then came to an abrupt stop 
_ wit ntimately against the cursing Corporal. — 
ee ery loud on the bonnet. Oh no, - 


‘Ef the Herr Oberst could get out,’ said Corporal Jung 
_ *The Herr Oberst would be delighted to,’ said vw 
- equally polite, 


~ all to yourself, Bit different to Africa,’ He filled the damp car | 


with furious determination thinking of his vanishing schnapps; ; 


‘in his cupped hands. 


‘He stood and watched while Corporal Jung attacked the 


the rain dripped from von List’s peaked cap and trickled in\j 
freezing little serpents down the skin of his back. oe 
_ ‘Here, give me that thing!’ He seized the shovel and began to: 
dig out the wheels. The mud was thick and greasy and full of } 
stones. He was soon sweating. This’ll break the fever before it; 
gets a hold. He struck sparks from hidden stones, watched with . 
grudging admiration by the Corporal. ae 
‘I suggest you push, Corporal, instead of standing about with ; 
your hands in your pockets.’ ae | 
‘Fawohl, Herr Oberst.’ Jung sprang into action. You didn’t: 
dawdle when they spoke like that. The rain fell on them steadily ' 
and heavily as they heaved and strained to dislodge the stubborn , 
little car. First the officer, then the corporal, tried his luck in the : 
driving seat, then suddenly, like a recalcitrant cork, the Fiat 
burst from thé muddy hole. a 
‘Let’s hope that doesn’t happen again,’ said von List. ‘Don’t. 
worry, it wasn’t your fault.? They got back into the doubtful 
shelter of the car. ‘No, hold on a moment.’ Corporal Jung sat 
with his hand on the starter. There goes my schnapps. What the 
hell were they hanging about for ? Bloody mad. Still, he’d known | 
how to handle a shovel at least. The rain was slackening, pale 
gaps were appearing in the blackness where the moon tried to. 
get through, For a while neither of them spoke. Then Corporal 
Jung cleared his throat in a meaning way. iy 
“May I have the Herr Oberst’s permission to smoke ?’ he asked. | 
very correctly. 4 
a course.’ at 
er 4 certain inner conflict Corporal Jung offer i 
*Thank you, but I don’t.’ setiahn ce = a 
_ They might have been newly introduced at some social func- _ 
tion. Bending very low under the dashboard, Jung lit the match | 


aR! 
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‘Tf you blink on a bright day Tommy lets you have a battery. | 


with a cloud of acrid smoke, 
ro were ls the Afrika Korps ?? 7) 
Nine months, sir. The best lot I’ve been with, except perhaps 
the Hoch und Deutschmeister at Cassino. 3 : id 
High and Miphtiese ino, Can’t touch the old 
fo Sa welds Mascahal Rommel’s dead ?? ey i 
€ had expected any reaction, von List was di i 

‘So we heard, sir.’ Jung drew heavily at his cigeekne Reine og. 
pickpocket, we all have to go. Not that the lads wouldn’t have 
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rom a lamp, the clouds vanished from the sky, he 
jumphant. Straight ahead the black outline of a mountain » 
thrust sharply into the gap between the storms. = pe 
_ *There she is, that’s her. Monte Colle, the worst bitch of a 
tain I’ve ever been on, and that’s saying something. Funny, — 
lways used to say to Irene I’d like to visit sunny Italy one day. 
and here I am, Ernst Jung, sitting among scenery it would costa _ 
eneral’s pay-packet to see in peacetime,’ ae cl 
‘You’re married?? Beas, 
Was. She copped it in Hamburg last year in one of the fire- 
orms,’ He stubbed out the cigarette on the floor and carefully — 
turned the stub to the battered tin. Pea 
I’m sorry.’ Would he never learn ? No questions about home- 
life, not these days, not unless they volunteered information. — 
~ ‘It’s not your fault,’ said Corporal Jung holding himself for- 
_ ward against the wheel and staring straight ahead. ‘It’s no one’s _— 
| fault. One thing, I don’t have to worry about the mail every day _. 
’ Jike the others.” . apne} 
Six shells burst along the summit of the mountain, a string of _ 
ed fireflies dancing for an instant on the crest; it was rather pretty — 
though the explosions came to them uncom: ortably loud. 
> said Jung. ‘Bang, bang, bang, all the time, — 


© we had a party of S.P.s blasting off from 
have been more than a hundred yards from _ 
A stuff came back we didn’t lose a 
rouser button between us. One of the S.P.s stalled his engine 
and brewed up and the Quartermaster lost one of his Christmas — 
pigs. He was wild. Tearing about all over the place yelling blue _ 
murder.’ | 2 
‘But otherwise I suppose it’s much the same as anywhere else ?” 
_ The shell-bursts were winking busily all over the top of Monte — 
Colle; the front-line night was getting into its stride. Away to the 
ht, above lower peaks, a parachute flare fled across the'sky. _ 
: _ Corporal Jung watched it sink and die below a black, cardboard — 


ngs 


est before answeririg. Mie eae 
‘Cushy enough for a man who’s been to Russia,’ he said, — 


_ ‘Have you?? - | 
—©You didn’t miss much,’ said his new commanding officer. ; 
eye. saying the Herr Oberst has the Ritterkreuz with 
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Swords and Diamonds,’ he said cautiously. 2 | 
“They’re saying correctly. But don’t let that bother you, 
Corporal. You can tell your friends we shan’t be charging the 
machine guns with bare hands.’ Jung saw the gleam of a smile, 
Yes, this one you could really talk to. ; a | 
‘I had a cousin who went to Russia. My auntie got one letter | 
all about the flowers and birds and things on the steppes, he was | 
like that even though he had a job in a biscuit factory before he 
joined up, you know, fond of country things, good with als. 
~ We never heard no more after that. Sixth Army bloke. Must have 
gone inside or under the sod at Stalingrad or somewhere, Can’t | 
have been anyone’s bloody picnic, Stalingrad.’ ; 4 
‘It wasn’t.’ 
' For generations to come the stories told by men who'd | 
stumbled out of that hell would be part of German folk-lore; a_ 
hundred years from now the name would still stand for stupidity, | 
fear, courage and a savagery seldom surpassed in all the long and 
sordid history of war. : 
‘Oh yes,’ said Corporal Jung. “Thank God for places like Italy. 
Or so the Ostfront men keep telling us.’ with 
In a minute, they’d have to go on, thought von List, towards 
the mountain, 47s mountain. He wanted to postpone the moment, 
to go on listening quietly to this man whom he was beginning to 
like; he felt curiously protected in this small, leaking car, peace- 
fully talking, slowly establishing contact with another human | 
being. Once he left the car at Rocca san Michele, he’d be the - 
commander again: servant, adviser, leader to his five hundred | 
men. He fingered the Knight’s Cross at his throat; they were | 
cunning, they gave you these trinkets to keep you going; most | 
a 
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honourable bribes. 
‘What will you do after the war ?’ he asked. 
‘Start a garage, sir. We need a good one where I live” _ 
~“Where is that ?” 
They'll think I’ve been killed on the way up if we don’t goon— | 
that ought to please Major Holmers — Clausitz had spoken of him | 
sneeringly. “No family background of course... might have been | 
a general by now... same age as the Divisional Commander... | 
oh, a good enough officer, in his plodding way.’ Clausitz ? It was 
Russia, but in what connection ? 
“Where ? I’m sorry, I didn’t hear.’ Von List shook his head to 
et ee fumes of fever, feeling the sweat cold on his body, 
5 Sit. ee 
‘That’s on the Danube, isn’t it? | 
‘Yes.’ ool 
He had a sudden inane desire to start hummin the waltz ~ 
da-da-da-da-da, dum-dum, dum-dum -— at the top of his ceed 
but pulled himself together sharply. Everything he said, every= 
thing he did, would be passed on to an interested audience by 
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re'll always be cars,’ ob agely. “Lik 

undertakers, there’ll always be a market.’ He opene 
_ the window and stuck his head out. © . ae 
upply party, sir. Like a bloody circus on the move. Hear — 
? A distant mutter of sound, gradually growing louder, © 
ted towards them. A man shouted, others joined in; the noise _ 
d a chaotic ring to it. Veen cara 
‘Shouldn’t we be moving, sir? If Tommy gets wind of this — 
e lot —’ His hand stole to the starter. ees ae 


‘Very well, Corporal, we'll go on.’ frais 
But they were destined to go nowhere. The engine whirred © 
“ ineffectually once or twice, then nothing happened at all except _ 
a hot es Oh no, thought von List for the second time, not this — 
as well. et 
- *T’ll soon fix it, Herr Oberst, won’t be a jiffy.’ it abbas 
_ Corporal Jung leapt out and opened the bonnet. ig se 
as r ee tet 
all the jobs that fell to him in his capacity as second in com- r, 
mand to Number One Company the one dreaded most of all by 
Second-Lieutenant Dobermann was the supply fatigue. For one | 
_ thing he did not get on well with animals; for another he grudged — 
‘every moment away from the company. Who knew what might 
happen while he was in the back areas; what opportunities for — 
ry might not slip past him? So he tried to hurry the mules, — 
hich was a stupid thing to do; mules do not take kindly to being — 
utried, especially those carrying heavy loads, and often up to — 
their knees in mud. . 
‘Push on there,’ he kept ordering in a loud, hectoring tone, as 
befitted a Germarf officer in the field. Lest 
‘Push on! Get those swinish animals moving! D’you hear me, — 
rporal ?” i 
‘Fawohl, Herr Leutnant.’ ‘y 
Corporal Wiederheim, a slow-spoken man from Heidelberg — 
who had been fighting the war when Dobermann was still pick- 
' ing his spots and getting excited over his school-teacher, shouted 
his turn at the Italian muleteers. They for their part yelled at 
e mutinous mules. ‘ Aaah-eeeh-aaah!’ tagging and straining at — 
e head-ropes as they did so. Mules bit each other on the 
Tumps; now and then they lashed out briskly at anything within 
ge. The last of the rain bounced off the lieutenant’s large steel 
Imet; one of his jack-boots was letting in water. But these sort 
discomforts were sent to be overcome; after all a man did not 
out top of Cadet School simply to be floored by a little 
Jem like getting fifteen mules from the supply point to the 
alion. But he couldn’t help wishing this sort of situation had 
ore fully covered in training. For about the tenth time the — 
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leading mule decided to stop. Dobermann pushed his way along 
eins of jostling, bucking animals, noticing how suddenly’) 
bright the scene had become as the rain passed away. ek - 

‘Look here, Corporal Wiederheim, this is no way to run a 
supply Siaiay ie fone Nered, | 

‘No, Herr Leutnant. : hae 

We've got three miles to go. I suppose you realise that fact ? 

"Yes, Herr Leutnant.’ fet 

The fellow was just another mule, thought Dobermann angrily. " 
Deciding it was the moment for the officer to take complete con- 
trol, he turned to face the milling mass, summoning his few 
words of Italian. “Andiamo ! Avanti ! Subito !’ Nothing happened 
except the loud passage of wind, whether human or animal it was 
hard to tell. Flushing furiously with rage, Dobermann reverted 
to his own language. Re 

‘Push on! eerect I’m ordering you to get those damned 
brutes moving. If you don’t Pll - Pll —’ His hand went to the 
Liiger at his belt. Then, stepping close to the leading mule he 
punched it as hard as he could in the ribs. The outraged animal 
laid back its ears, bared its long teeth to the moon and rolled a 
wicked eye, but did not move forward an inch. Corporal 
Wiederheim glanced uneasily at the shells bursting on Monte > 
Colle. He’d been caught on this bit before; if the Ities bolted 
there’d be one hell of a bollocking for all concerned. And it was a 
bloody awful spot to be caught in. The small dark hills pressed 
down steeply on each side of the road, making it into as cosy a 
shell-trap as you could find. But he remained where he was, 
silent beside the biggest mule, the one carrying the schnapps. 

Then, with no more fuss, the leader decided to carry on and 
the little convoy moved forward, docile and dignified ‘as pack~ 
animals in a Biblical picture. Both the Germans sighed with 
relief; the officer because his face was saved; the corporal be- 
cause they were getting out of the defile with an even chance of 
saving the precious alcohol, not to mention their own skins, 
Their relief was short-lived. 

‘Now what ?” 

‘A car, sir.’ : 

‘A car ? What the devil d’you mean, a car ?” 

‘Sitting in the road.’ 

‘Oh it is, is it ? We'll soon see about this.’ Dobermann strode 
forward, his boots squelching and sucking through the mud. He 
~ banged loudly on the door. ‘ 

_ ‘Come on then, what’s this ? Where d’you think you are, eh ? 
Unter den Linden ?’ aoe 

The window wound down about half an inch and two eyes 
stared at him. x 

‘Open up! What’s going on in there? A couple of lovers muck-_ 
ing about or what?’ Dobermann felt he was doing well, 
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care if it’s Jesus Christ in the Hoty Gaull O 


‘was in form now. ‘Get it out of the way or w 


e ditch.’ ire ; j 
ather you didn’t do that,’ said a voice from inside the car 
e only just dug it out.’ eat 
Aha, thought Dobermann with relish, this is the sort of imper- 
ence one can really get one’s teeth into. He pulled open the 


ell, well, what sort of a comedian have we here?’ he said _ 
"sarcastically. a 3 
Colonel von List, the new battalion commander,’ said Cor-_ i 
ral Jung, unable to contain himself. Dobermann straightened _ 
“up like a man jabbed in the bottom with a skewer, crashing his _ 
steel helmet hard against the top of the door. In a trembling 
ice and clicking his heels — if heels can be clicked in thick mud- _ 
: stammered his confused apologies, throwing out his arm and — 
Heiling Hitler twice in his agitation. 15, 
_ *Second-Lieutenant Dobermann, number one company,’ ex- 
plained Corporal Jung from the corner of his mouth, adding, ‘A 
ry keen officer, sir.’ hae 
Von List got out. Beside the lieutenant’s bulk he was a slight — 
res Bi tt 
If I’d known it was the Herr Oberst - I — please accept —’ | 
‘Leading mules in the dark is no fun,’ said von List, cutting 
m short. ‘Anyone would be annoyed to find a car blocking the | 
way and I can quite understand your feelings, Lieutenant.’ He 
sssed his hand to his side, trying to rub away the sharp stabs of 
pain. ‘Unfortunately the car has broken down.’ 
Seeing a chancedo atone for his gross stupidity in addressing — 
his new commander as a comedian, Dobermann saluted for the - 
ird time. : 
 ‘T have two spare mules, Herr Oberst,’ he cried. ‘With ropes _ 
we could tow it. Yes, that’s the answer!’ He squelched away | 
ywn the column, calling for Wiederheim, mules, ropes; in his 

ement, a leader once more. : Te ate 
After a lot of furious effort and cursing on the part of Dober- — 
ann, Wiederheim, an unknown Italian and the unwilling mules, 
the ropes were at last attached to the front of the car. 
‘If the Herr Oberst would be good enough,’ panted Dober- 
mann, holding open the door. 
Thank you, but I prefer to remain where I am.’ 
Very good, sir. Now then, you lot, take the strain?’ 

he muleteer whacked madly with his stick; the Lieutenant — 
Corporal put their shoulders to the back of the machine, 
Fiat did not budge. eel chine 
e on, put some back into it!’ Dobermann heaved like a _ 
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man possessed, ploughing deep channels in the mud with hiss 
~ boots. Von List was seized with a sudden sharp desire to laugh.. 


_ with all sodding officers, he thought, his broad face quite expres- 
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‘Stop!’ shouted Dobermann. He removed his helmet and 
wiped his streaming brow. | 

‘Let’s think this out, Corporal Wiederheim. We’re not 
approaching the problem in the correct manner.’ 

‘No, Herr Leutnant.’ Wiederheim was hotand fed-up. To hell 


sionless in the shadow of his moonlit helmet. “What we should do 
is — ? But what he had in mind was never clear, for, at thatt 
moment, the first of the shells arrived, shrieking viciously as they: 
swooped close above the ducking heads to burst further backy 
along the road. A deluge of mud pattered down and, in the sudde 
silence, the mules lunged forward in fright jerking the car and 
unjamming the starter mechanism. Then the ropes snapped and: 
the animals went off up the road at top speed. Von List heard thea 
guns fire. 
‘Get those mules moving! Get them out of it, Lieutenant!’ 
Any element of humour the situation might have held hadi 
vanished in the blast of the shells, very much closer this time, 
filling the night with singing splinters. The mules needed noj 
further encouragement. As one the thirteen animals followedj 
their companions, the heavy loads jolting and bumping againstt 
their lathered flanks as they broke into a clumsy gallop, not heed. 
ing the loud cries of the panic-stricken muleteers. A splinterg 
clanged hard against the car; the moonlight was dark with drift- 
ing smoke and upflung mud. 
'*She’s going, Herr Oberst! Hop in, sir!’ Jung was shoutingg 
exultantly. ‘She’s going! You two, on the back, quick!’ i" 
With Dobermann and Wiederheim hanging on to the car likeg 
desperate limpets, Corporal Jung drove the Fiat flat out. Fromy 
behind them came the muffled noise of six shells bursting rag 
gedly almost exactly where the little car had been. At every pot 
hole the pain of von List’s old wound increased till he was¢ 
ae his teeth and digging the nails into the palm of hisd 
and. : 
‘J think we can slow down now, Corporal. Let’s not arrive liked 
a chariot race. But at least, let’s get there, shall we ?’ 
Already the huge mass of Monte Colle loomed much higher, 
filling the pale silver sky, a great black animal, silent and sleeping, 
barely disturbed by the puny little flicker of shells here and ther 24 
along the dark peak. 
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|  WaaT a fool the man is, thought Captain Ziegler, looking at Cap- 
tain Stempfe the Adjutant through the smoke of his cigar. 
Always talking so loudly and long-windedly of things he knew 
_ damn all about. 

7 ‘In my view,’ continued Stempfe, ‘the Allies were quite right 
to bomb the Monastery as they did. After all, when you have the 

lives of thousands in your charge you naturally cannot let ques- 
tions of sentiment enter into it.’ Looks like a sheep, thought 

_ Ziegler, with his long pasty face and brown pop-eyes. “I mean to 

} . say, what’s a mere pile of stones, however old, compared with 
_» living flesh and blood ?’ He gazed round triumphantly, his rimless 

_ glasses glinting, confident in a telling point well made. 

} — There were four of them in the room used as the officers’ mess 
__ by Battalion Headquarters, sitting close to the fire, toasting their 
|| toes and drinking their ration of acorn coffee, smoking their 

_ ration of tobacco in a very civilised way. It was just another dirty 

_ peasant room, showing the usual signs of war’s rough treatment — 
cracked ceiling, boarded windows, and with war’s impedimenta 
hung carelessly about the stained walls or flung into the corners. 

' All the stuff carried by these civilised gentlemen when they went 

') outside: machine-pistols, map cases, a rifle, steel helmets. There 
- was the usual fug, but more expensive somehow, officer fug. 

- But this particular sanctuary was enlivened by the charcoal 

_ drawings boldly executed across the walls by young Huth, 

officer commanding the Headquarters Defence Platoon. 

‘But surely,’ argued Huth, flushed with youthful indignation, 

f everyone thought like that -’ He couldn’t think how to go on. 
‘When the war’s over we'll rebuild it,’ said Stempfe. 

‘We will?’ Ziegler raised his eyebrows. 
‘Of course. We aren’t barbarians.’ 
No one spoke for a moment. 

_— ‘It’ll be a plum job for any architect,’ observed Ziegler, who 
’ had vague ambitions in that direction. In fact, during his last 
spell in hospital, he had begun to study books on the subject. 
ai ‘Get paid for knocking the world to bits, then get paid for 

| putting it together again. You can’t lose.’ Ziegler watched the ash 

drop from the end of the cigar. ‘Incidentally, Stempfe, what 
makes you think that we'll be in the position to rebuild Cassino ? 

Or anywhere else for that matter ps He 
‘Look here —’ began Stempfe. Really, this fellow, Ziegler, if it 

sie for those decorations and wound badges, you'd sometimes 
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‘They got most of the treasures out,’ said the man lying with: 
his feet up on the battered sofa. This was the Medical Officer, , 
Buchner. | Sek Be 
‘Some colonel or other, a transport man or so I heard. He: 
organised the whole thing off his own bat, using his own trans-- 
port. All the books and pictures were taken to Rome and handed | 
over to the Vatican. Signed for, I expect.’ Buchner unbuttoned |} 
his tunic and scratched his broad hairy chest. “The man obvi-- 
ously thought for himself,’ he said. ; | 
‘Quite a change,’ said Ziegler. 
Stempfe fidgeted uneasily. He disliked this sort of talk. 
‘Take it easy, Stempfe. You look as if you expected Himmler: 
to come crawling out of one of those rat-holes.’ Ziegler smiled! 
one of his most disarming smiles. The sheep’s eyes popped 
alarmingly, but the Adjutant did not speak. on 
“The Reichsmarshal will be mad as a hornet,’ went on Ziegler: 
calmly. ‘A load of loot like that tucked safely away under the 
ree thumb. I wouldn’t give much for the transport man’s; 
ead.’ 


Ziegler, and only muttered something about loose talk, then,, 
changing a subject becoming ever more distasteful to him, he 
said: 
‘I wonder what is keeping Major Jolmers? He only went) 
across to see Colonel Reimann.’ tr | 

‘Tactically speaking,’ said Ziegler, ‘to go and smash up the 
Monastery was pretty damned crazy. I'd have thought they’dllj 
have known that rubble’s twice as easy to defend as an undam-4 
aged building. God, what in hell’s name do they put in these 
cigars ? Mule dung ? I suppose Dobermann’s riding through the 
ie like a flaming Valkyrie, trying to coax some sense into his} 
cavalry. 

Huth laughed delightedly. He did not much like Dobermann, 
who was always making heavily facetious remarks about officers 4 
skulking around Battalion Headquarters, and having no head for | 
a ae so a | 

‘If he doesn’t show up soon, I’ll have to push off. Zi t 
stretched and yawned. ‘When are you pa te to ible eS 


eae his company with a joking pride. 
. suppose our rations are galloping into Bolo by now,’ he= 
said. ‘Or joined on to a Tommy supply column sie nae | 

“The new Commanding Officer should have arrived at least ani 
hour ago,’ put in Stempfe consulting his watch. ‘He left Regi-- 
mental Headquarters at nine-twenty.’ 

‘Jung’ll get him here,’ said Buchner, ‘Throw another lump off 
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a go at the road at about half past.’ The Adjutant 
himself on his timings. — ey : SD Mts 
ell, he’s probably tucked up ina ground-sheet waiting 
e padre to send him on his way.’ os 
I think it’s a shame,’ burst out Huth suddenly, turning red- 
ced from stoking the fire. The others regarded his round young 
face with some astonishment. His eyes, normally so friendly, 
_ blazed indignantly. era 

_ ‘Explain yourself, Herr Huth,’ ordered Stempfe pompously. 
‘Well, that Major Holmers should be - should be replaced by 
someone else like this. It’s — well, I think it’s damned unfair.’ 
‘Simmer down, Huth,’ advised Ziegler. ‘It’s not the first time 
_ the right man’s been passed over. And it won’t be the last either. 
_ Ah, hello, Sauer, any sign of the mules yet ?’ | 
' ‘Mules! Don’t anyone talk to me about mules.’ The Quarter- 
_ master bustled to the fire holding his fat hands to the heat. 
_ ‘What an unholy mess,’ he groaned. “Half the rations lost on 
| _ the way and mules running about all over the place. Everything 
| quite out of control. And who’ll get the blame ? Poor old Sauer as 
usual. No food, shout at Sauer. No cigarettes, send for Sauer. 
_ Who’d ever be a Quartermaster? I’d like to see some others 
- coping with supply these days!’ In his leather coat he resembled 
- not so much a pig as a sausage, all shiny and shapeless. 
- ‘Why? asked Ziegler. ‘Wasn’t friend Dobermann dealing 
with the situation in his usual efficient way ?” 
‘I wear myself to a shred,’ complained Sauer bitterly, ‘and 
what thanks do I get ? There’s Roske ringing up every other hour 
_ demanding new boots for half his company. Does he think I’m 
_ made of boots, or what ? Dobermann? I don’t know anything 
about him. Call himself an officer and lets a pack of mules run 
away from under his nose. And now I’ve got to go back and sort 
out his incompetence. Wet nurses, that’s what they all need, the 
whole useless crew.’ He glared at Huth with his little furious 
eyes. ; 
‘What’s it like out now ?’ asked Ziegler. . 
- *Too much moon,’ said the Quartermaster. “The whole place 
_ might just as well be floodlit. Is that schnapps you’ve got in your 
- tug, Buchner ?” 
atl was. I’m afraid the bottle’s empty.’ He grinned at the angry 
Sauer, 
“There you are, poor old Sauer goes through fire and water for 
all you lazy swine and you don’t even leave a drop of the 
_ strengthener for him.’ 

: uve got enough schnapps in that snug lair of yours to float 
ole British navy.’ Ziegler got to his feet. “Well, gentlemen, 
rior must return to his post, even though a reserve one, 
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and let the war get going again. What time can we ex 
nations, Sauer): het i! ats RAP ie ee tp 
‘What time ? What time this, what time that. Do you think ’m > 
 amachine, Captain Ziegler ?” His thick red neck bulged over his _ 
collar, and his small reddish moustache bristled defiantly. “You'll - 
- get them all right,’ he said. ‘Though God knows how without 
- Rednitz. Isn’t it about time Sergeant-Major Tomas got back?” — 
- His Quartermaster-Sergeant, the invaluable Rednitz, was acting: 
- Regimental Sergeant-Major during the temporary absence of 
‘Tomas in a base hospital with malaria. ‘And now I’ve got to 
depend on that idiot, Bomkhe, who can’t tell a box of mortar _ 
bombs from a sack of bread.’ gai: 
_ *Cheer up,’ said Ziegler. “The war will soon be over, then you 
can go back to fleecing civilian contractors of everything includ- 
ing their pants.’ The teasing of Quartermaster Sauer was quite a 
game; enjoyed by all, including himself. Though on the surface - 
the very picture of a fat, profiteering, sly (all of which he was) 
quartermaster who indented for rations and cigarettes and spare 
- clothing for men long since dead, Kurt Sauer was in fact an able - 
and energetic man whose pride it had been through many years _ 
at the front to ensure that his battalion went short of nothing, 
With a skill and ruthless determination unequalled among the 
other quartermasters of the Division, he stole and bluffed and 
lied to obtain extras and luxuries for the men of the First 
Battalion. They knew this and appreciated it deeply, but still 
enjoyed pulling his short, stout leg. ir 
‘Well,’ he snorted, ‘I’ve got better things to do than sit around — 
gossiping with a pack of old women.’ Quartermaster Sauer | 
bustled out as quickly as he had appeared, moving like many of 
the heavier animals, amazingly fast on his bandy little legs, 
bawling as he went for Bémkhe. 
‘I wonder what has happened to Colonel von List,’ said the 
Adjutant plaintively. ‘I think I’d better go out and see, just in 
case he suddenly arrives and there’s no one to meet him.’ Don’t 
forget your bottom-licking face, Ziegler amused himself with 
those sort of thoughts. 
‘Party’s breaking up,” he said, watching Stempfe disappearin 
with his prim, Adjutant’s steps. Ziegler put on his greatcoat, 
buckled his belt, and took up the rifle. ‘Wonder what mischief 
Telling’s been up to? Right then, gentlemen, I bid you adieu,’ 

Bending forward he swept his cap in a wide circle past his knees 
__ before cramming it at its usual rakish angle on his head. Like 
_ Sergeant Telling he always said contemptuously that the Italian 
es was a a steel-helmet war’, 

ive my love to our new chief,’ he said, and was gone, stridi 

down the passage and through the two rooms wheres arin 
_ and clerks lived and worked. Out into the night went Captain 

_ Ziegler and away, down the path leading to the pimply little hill- 
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there was silence as Huth gazed sullenly into the 

id Captain Buchner - or, to give him his proper title, 
rtz Buchner — lay with his eyes shut, revelling in the quiet 


ut why should Major Holmers be replaced in this way ? It’s. 
most shabby way to treat anyone, let alone an officer of his 
calibre.’ Buchner pretended to be asleep. ah ae 
- ‘Why should this happen ?? Huth repeated. Buchner imitated. 
asnore. Why? Why ? At their age they were always asking why. 
Give him another year of war and he’d learn to save his energy 
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be operating in the best hospitals of Germany ? These were the 
sort of futile questions Herr Stabsartz Buchner had long since 
seased to ask himself or anyone else. Why were they sending this 
ew fellow, one of Germany’s heroes, to replace Grandpa 
-Holmers ? Because he was too old and tired at forty-six to instil 
the proper fighting spirit into the men of the First Battalion ? 
Was that it ? Were they scared he’d put his hands up when the 
- final push came ? He heard a voice asking his whereabouts, then 
- boots banging in the passage. 
_ ‘Herr Stabsartz.’ 
‘Yes, what is it ?? He opened one eye. 
~ *You’re wanted in the R.AP., sir. Three men wounded from 
_ Two Company.’ — 
- ‘Pl be there.’ The doctor swung his legs off the sofa. 
‘— _*No peace for fhe butcher’s boy,’ he said, reaching for his steel 
helmet — Buchner had seen too many shattered heads not to try 
ind save his own. On his way out he turned and said, “I shouldn’t 
et Major Holmers catch ‘you talking like that, he’ll flay the hide 
ff you.’ 3 
_ Captain Buchner went off to patch up the badly torn bodies of 
Roske’s three riflemen caught by a mortar bomb as they were 
heading down the mountain to escort the ration party. 
Captain Ziegler was going round the reserve position prepara- 
tory to burying himself deep in his blankets until dawn ‘stand- 


eet 
_ Captain Stempfe paced the muddy yard, glancing often at his 
watch, then at the bright face of the moon, listening to the nightly 
ota of hate landing on the summit high above him, waiting 
with mounting impatience and uneasiness for the arrival of 
Solonel von List. If there had been a case of bad timing or in fact 
y kind of incompetence whatsoever then it was the Adjutant 
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*d get the can thrown at him. What the devil had hap 


organising the ration train into some sort of order. Really, 
might be training those filthy mules to perform some kind of mass 
trick! Stempfe stepped carefully round the puddles. It wasn’t as 
if Holmers was the world’s easiest man to get on with, but at | 


if it arrives in a filthy temper after God knows what kind of a 
rotten journey. Immersed in unpleasant thoughts the Adjutant | 
walked smack into one of the deeper pools, splashing his shiny | 
boots - Stempfe’s special pride —- right to the tops. He kicked and 
shook his legs furiously like a cat that has stepped in something 


nasty. 

‘Number Three Company! This way!’ shouted the harassed 
_ Bémkhe. ‘No, you senseless clod, this stuff’s mot for Number 
One, You'll just have to wait your turn then, won’t you, like 
everyone else.’ 

‘Come on, Bémkhe, we haven’t got all night. The companies 
want to eat, y'know.’ The organised chaos surged among the 
moonlit ‘buildings of Rocca San Michele, not so many months 

before the peaceful and picturesque home of three Italian families, 
_ About a mile to the north the little Fiat limped along very 
_ slowly, smelling hot, only just keeping pace with Dobermann and 
- Wiederheim on their feet. 

‘Can’t understand it, Herr Oberst. She’s never played up like © 
this before.’ 

Colonel von List, too tired and feeling too feverish to care 
much about anything, wondered if this awful bumping would 
ever come to an end. 

And to the south, in the valleys of the Reno and the Setta, the 
energetic British gunners sent shell after shell on its way to the 
mountains of Vergate and Colle. 


‘This is Second-Lieutenant Huth, sir.? Major Holmers intro- 
duced the confused young officer. What Sane officer is not con- 
fused when wakened suddenly from falling asleep by the fire and 
confronted by his new Commanding Officer ? 

‘It’s warm in here,’ said Colonel von List. He was stupid with 
fever and fatigue. He saw a very young and very sullen face; 
down-turned mouth, sensitive but consciously tightened ; a’ 
rumpled shock of reddish hair, Resents me, he thought with all 
the clear-sightedness of fever. The newcomer, pushing out his 
hero, Holmers. Once he’d thought like that. What the hell! 
What did it matter what anyone thought ? Holmers was speaking 
again. 

‘Herr Huth commands the Headquarters Defence Platoon.? - 


§2 


re in / 
ne hidden reserve of strength and sat down without 
Scab 2s eee Reus USr Maes bitte 
h looked at him from the corner of his artist’s eye, seeing 
at the General had seen but more professionally. A face drawn 
ith exhaustion; the long grey eyes bright, the starfish scars very 
hite against the flushed skin. Huth’s eyes took in the long 
shapely hands, filthy with dried mud; the dark red civilian scarf, 
the worn and stained cloth of the coat. He noticed the fine bone 
_ formation of the tired face. he 
_ _When von List removed his coat Huth saw how very slim the 
man was; he was struck, as were most people, by the extreme 
_ meatness and compactness of the small Colonel. 3 
~~‘ ‘Thank you,’ said von List, accepting the proffered glass of 

_ brandy. ‘How very welcome.’ He sipped it with his eyes shut. 
 *The best life-saver yet invented.’ Major Holmers’ voice held 
no particular warmth. He’d seen many of these young Lieuten- 
_ ant-Colonels, in both wars. With the hard faces of much older 

_ men and their tunics covered in crosses and ribbons. But this 
‘one’s face was not hard; firm, yes, but without the usual traces of 
‘arrogance and impatience, and, by God, he looked ill. 

_ To Huth the Colonel’s tunic was a revelation; he had never 
| seen anything like it during his five months as an officer. The 
| _ gold stars shone in the silver braid of the epaulettes, as did the 
- belt buckle and the very small areas of boots not plastered in 
- mud. Ribbons for Russia, Africa, France and Poland; close 
combat badge in gold, wound badge in silver; the ribbon of the 
’ Tron Cross, Second Class. But what caught Huth’s amazed eye 
_ was not the Iron Cross, First Class but the jewelled glint of the 
_ Knight’s Cross at von List’s neck. With the Oakleaf and 

_ Diamonds! Second Lieutenant Huth was fascinated and could 
not tear his gaze from the bright proof of great courage. He 
| wondered what it felt like to walk about inside such a tunic. 

_ ‘See if you can find Corporal Leiser and tell him to bring us 
something to eat.” 2 
_ Please, not on my account. I had a meal before leaving Regi- 
_ ment.’ Huth hesitated in the doorway looking instinctively to 
_ Major Holmers. . | 

‘For two,’ said Holmers firmly. __ ; 
- ‘He looks very young,’ said von List when Huth had left the 


room. 

‘One of the children. The veterans and the children, that’s 
what we are. More and more children, less and less veterans. 
Soon we'll be running a day school. Will the Herr Oberst not sit ? 
- Don’t mind me, I rather prefer standing.’ Upright, the pain 
was not quite so savage. His eyes prickled with fever and the 
liar foul taste filled his mouth. He felt quite without the will 
ven to say he was going to bed, and tried hard to concentrate on 
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Major Holmers’ words. ENE aN eRe 
_ ©,,, Stempfe, An admirable adjutant with all the paperwork at 
his fingertips. A glutton for work.’ Seg 
‘Thank God for that’? 

In every corner of his aching body the brandy fumes seemed 
to be fighting with the fever germs; his head was like a balloon. 

‘These pictures,’ he said, nodding at the walls. ‘Who drew 
them ?’ Faces under high-set-up caps; a girl in a shawl walking 
beside a tiny donkey; three gunners, stripped to the waist, 
serving a gun. ; 

‘Lieutenant Huth, sir. He’s quite an artist really.’ 

‘He’s more than that. They’re damned good.’ 

S el ae Leiser brought food, laying it on a gay check table- 
oth. 

‘Who lived in this place before us ?’ asked von List as they sat 
eating. 

‘Some Italian family or other.’ 

‘It’s always some family or other!’ Poland. France. Russia. 
Thousands of families thrown out, never heard of again. Ground 
up in the mills of war. Holmers watched the other man as he 
picked at the food on his plate, putting very little into his mouth. 

The or gtah was not at all what he’d expected. But then, who 
ever is 

Holmers was talking again, something about weekly casualty 
figures. “.. . a steady drain, Nothing spectacular like France, but 
every one of them’s got to be replaced from somewhere...” 
_ He spoke very politely; rather stiffly. They were like a couple of 

dogs, von List thought, sniffing round each other with hackles up - 
till they discovered what was what. You couldn’t blame him, | 
though. After all I am pinching his job. What was it Clausitz had 
said ? ‘Quite a stupid officer...’ He didn’t look stupid. Major 
Holmers was slowly chewing a lump of liver sausage, his heavy 
jaw moving up and down with all the measured strength of some 
a machine. 

‘We ave a magnificent Quartermaster,’ he said, scratchin 
back of his cropped and grizzled head. ‘I don’t know ie 
finds it all.’ For a second his small, dark eyes twinkled sharply 

No, he definitely doesn’t look stupid. There was a dull red line 
along the top of his broad forehead whete the lining of the helmet 
had pressed too tightly. The hands of a peasant but the face of a 
ay Sma eae oe solid and strong. 

ith a crash of huge boots Acting Regimental Sergeant-Maj 
_ Rednitz presented himself in the doorway. After being tice 
aa ce new Cpmgating Officer, iia ps a very hefty fellow 
a nose like a scarlet potato, asked if anything furth 
serene p 9 an g er was 
‘Nothing more, Sergeant-Major. Get betwe 
while you can. It seems to be ater night.’ ei tinhe ec : 
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ave you seen Captain Stempfe?’ 
. ince the arrival of the Colonel? 
Very well then. Goodnight, Sergeant-Major” = 
‘Goodnight, Herr Major.’ He turned himself slightly on ram- 
tod legs. ‘Goodnight, Herr Oberst.’ He flung up his arm ir 
‘salute and marched off. : ae 
_ “TI must say, I can’t get used to this Roman legion business, 
said von List. ‘Our old salute was less comic opera. Do they al 
_ do it ? During the contretemps with the mules, Lieutenant Dober- 
mann acted like some sort of wooden thing on a string. I though 
___ his arm was going to come off.’ For the first time Holmers gave 
__ an’answering smile. SE hs 
4 ‘A lot of the older men use the Wehrmacht salute.’ Holmer: 
_ paused. ‘I try not to notice, he added, watching von Lis 
aS ase But the Colonel did not take the bait; instead hi 
7 asked: 
_ “Is the proper Sergeant-Major dead, or what ?” 
__ *Tomas is in hospital with malaria. He’s been getting it-of 
_ and on since Anzio. He should have been back yesterday. Bu 
_ with the trains all to hell - * Holmers drank deeply of his weal 
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‘I know. It took me three days to get from Hanover to Bressa 
none. About a hundred and fifty miles every twenty-four hours 
and that was smart going compared to some journeys in Ger 
"many now. Where do you live, Holmers ? 
‘Friederichshafen. On the shores of Lake Constance.’ 
_ ‘When were you last home ?’ 

_ ‘Last home?’ Holmers slowly repeated the words. ‘It mus 
have been sometime in ’42. Yes, that was it.’ Not that there wa 
| _—_—-much to go home to: only his elder sister whom he cordially dis 

_ liked. Major ies was just as happy among his front-lin 
’ comrades. Von List opened his mouth to ask another questior 
_ but closed it again. It. was too soon to start prying into his privat 
life; there’d be plenty of time for that later — if they ever got 0: 
- sufficiently friendly terms. Besides. this was no moment to g¢ 
af involved. He stifled a yawn, knowing that this stage of the feve 
could easily lead to a runaway tongue, a sort of excited verb: 
dysentery. . 
__ *Did you say the Sergeant-Major’s name was Tomas ? 
a CoB 
‘Christian name Erwin ?” 


Sa 


rer 


: _‘*He was my platoon sergeant in Russia,’ said von List withor 
arprise. He’d always had a feeling they’d meet up again some 


? said Holmers. ‘A man of the old school 
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- how does he deal with the children?” “4 Soden VN Sah 
" ‘Like he treats everyone else, including most officers, firmly 
and fairly but always as if they’re slightly lesser beings.” 

‘Yes,’ said von List with a laugh that stabbed his side, ‘that 

- sounds like the Tomas I knew.’ Yat 

Corporal Leiser brought in wood for the fire and a jug of hot 

water. Major Holmers mixed himself a brandy and hot water. . 
‘A very soothing drink before bed, sir. By the way, Corporal 

Leiser, is the Colonel’s room ready yet ?* 
 °Yes, Herr Major. Captain Stempfe was —’ 

The Adjutant trotted in, like an actor obeying a hidden cue, 
looking immensely pleased with himself. 

‘T couldn’t help overhearing the Major’s last remark,’ he said 
in his rather nasal voice. ‘And I’m glad to report that the Herr 
Oberst’s quarters are ready.’ Corporal Leiser, who had done all 
the work, left the room mentally shrugging. Little bastard, he 
said angrily to himself, why the bloody hell can’t a shell land on 
that egg-shaped head of his ? 

‘I hope you'll be comfortable, sir,’ went on Stempfe. “I took 
the liberty of rearranging the room slightly. As Major Holmers 
was in the habit of —’ 

‘Look here,’ interrupted the new Colonel, ‘I hope you haven’t 
moved out on my account.’ He pulled himself back from the haze 
into which he was rapidly falling, induced by the brandy, the 
watmth and this damned fever, always such an insidious enemy. 
By God, Holmers swore to himself, if that ridiculous little man 
could put his foot in it - right up to the bloody waist. With any 
luck one day he’d drown. 

‘Of course not, sir,’ he said. ‘I’m very happy to move in with 
Captain Stempfe.’ 

‘I have detailed Private Schulz as the Herr Oberst’s orderly. 
He’s a most ~’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Colonel von List, cutting off the flow. ‘I’m 
sure Private Schulz will be admirable.’ Tomorrow will be time 
enough to sort out this one, to arrange something for Holmers, 

‘Do you have partisans in this war of yours ?’ he asked, not 
wanting to hear any more about Private Schulz. 

‘More to the west, Herr Oberst,’ put in Stempfe smartly. ‘So 
far we have been free of the vermin,’ 

Vermin. A favourite German word for those who took up arms 
against the invader, Vermin; bandits; scum. In Russia they’d 

-shot men and women for the look in their eyes. 

‘And do our ex-allies achieve much success ?” 

‘As a nuisance value, Herr Oberst, these scum are no worse 
than a few horse-flies, to be exterminated without mercy.’ 
Captain Stempfe made a squashing motion with his pale hands, 

“They've shot up a headquarters or two, carried out a few 
clumsy ambushes, cut telephone lines - the usual sort of thing,’ ~ 
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Yes,’ said Holmers curtly. ‘When we moved in she and he 
family were still here.’ He glanced at Stempfe as he spoke. Th 
Adjutant had gone pale; he shifted uncomfortably in his seat 
staring hard at something on his boots. ; Mes cs 
‘She was beautiful in the way of these Northern Italian girls 
Fair-haired, dark-eyed — didn’t you think so, Stempfe ?” 
q ‘They all look alike to me,’ he muttered uneasily. “Like grez 
stupid animals.’ If von List had turned round he’d have seen tha 
f Aaa wore the vicious, cornered expression of a weas 
—_ at bay. i i ae 
‘And now, like so many others, she’s gone,’ said the Colonel t 
the drawing on the wall. ‘And no one knows where. Dead, 
suppose, or with these partisans of yours,’ 4 
— ‘Captain Stempfe may know more about her,’ Major Holmer 
said blandly. ‘He was with the advance party” 
‘Why should I know anything about a fat cow. of a girl: 
_” exclaimed Stempfe in such a loud voice that von List looke 
‘round, surprised. ee Boe 
_ ___ ‘A good thing they did clear out,’ continued the Adjutant mor 
' calmly. ‘Always trying to scrounge something and poisoning u 
_ with their filthy wine.’ . : oH 
___ ‘Timagine you didn’t have to drink it,’ said von List mildly. ] 
~ ~ sounded as if the gallant Stempfe had tried the girl and failec 
_ And small wonder; he wasn’t exactly every woman’s dream. Bu 
"at that particular moment von List really did not care if ever 
_ girl in the Apennines was carrying twins by the unprepossessit 
fellow. 
' ‘What happgned to the donkey ?’ he asked, to change a subje 
that Captain Stempfe obviously found increasingly distastefu 
_ *The donkey, Herr Oberst ?’ Stempfe’s mouth remained ope! 
_ "Yes, the donkey. Did it go galloping off to join the partisa 
donkeys ?” : 
‘It was killed by the only bomb to hit this place,’ said Holmer 
I believe it was eaten,’ he added dryly, ‘by the defence platoon 
Ar Jeast it met a noble end. As should all patriotic donkey 
And now, Captain Stempfe, if you’d be so kind as to show me 
quarters, I think I’ll go to bed.’ ; 
Mastering his stupefaction the Adjutant closed his mout! 
Donkeys ? Patriotic donkeys ? Was the man mad, or drunk, « 
iwhate 
‘Of course, Herr Oberst, of course.’ Hace 
‘When they had left the room, Major Holmers sat himself dow 
by the fire and sipped thoughtfully at his hot brandy. No, I 
certainly hadn’t expected anything like this. ag 
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"Think of all those crosses you’ll have to polish, Schulz,’ his 
friends had chaffed him unmercifully. ‘Making a hero’s bed. 
- Laying out a hero’s pyjamas. Pressing a hero’s breeches . . . ” 
Private Schulz was heartily sick of their silly jokes. After Colonel 
Reimann’s death he’d applied to go back to one of the companies3 
he was fed up with acting as skivvy to officers. But no. “Sorry, 
Schulz, the new C.O. must have a trained orderly.’ Etcetera. 
Sullenly he unpacked the valise. The kit was very clean but 
very worn; expertly packed. Two pairs of camouflage trousers; a 
heavy padded coat — Schulz inspected it with interest; there was 
a stained rent low down, well patched. He put it on. Warm, he 
thought, warm and comfortable, typical officer’s wear, though 
_he’d never seen one before. He continued with the unpacking. 
Socks; thick underwear; three thick Tommy shirts. He bright- 
ened at the sight of the photograph frame. Phew, what a dish! 


Private Schulz whistled as he studied the girl in the picture. Why — 


do the officers get the best of everything ? He’d have given a 
week’s pay for a girl to smile at him like that. Sighing deeply, 
Schulz placed the frame on the packing-case table by the camp- 
bed. “There you are, my lovely,’ he said wistfully to himself, 
‘Give him sweet dreams.’ So overcome was he by the picture — 
all pine trees and water in the background - and the nostalgic 
thoughts it aroused in his own mind - that the orderly did not 
notice the rapid approach of footsteps until it was too late. 


a 
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‘Attention!’ shouted the horrified Stempfe, his glasses flash- 


ing. “What the devil are you up to, Schulz?” 

_ Private Schulz spun round, knocking the frame to the floor, 
and sprang to attention, his freckled Saxon face aflame to the 
roots of his carroty hair. 

‘Pick it up, Clod-head!’ ordered the Adjutant in his most com- 
pe voice. “And now get out! Herr Oberst, I must apologise 

or —-’ 

‘Schulz,’ called von List, restraining another surge of weak 
laughter. The scuttling orderly came to an abrupt halt, 

‘You might leave me my coat. I’ve had it a long time.’ 

Jawohl, Herr Oberst. Fa, I -’ Schulz tore off the Russian 
soldier s coat, the fufaika, in a state of absolute confusion and 
panic. 
; aa Schulz, I’ll deal with you,’ Stempfe said menac- 
ingly. ; 

‘fa, Herr Hauptmann.’ 

‘I think we might overlook this small incident,’ von List said 
after the orderly had vanished at speed down the passage. “After 
all, it’s unlikely to affect the outcome of the war.’ 

Adjutant Stempfe retired, shaking his head in bemused indig- 
nation, to compare notes with Major Holmers. 
difficult times ahead. sie acces 


With one last long look at the picture of his wife, Colonel woh < 
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dusted mountains, carrying on its cold-skirts the uneasy mt 


murings of the front. 


| 4 ! ‘THE war to which Lieutenant-Colonel von List had come was, in 
». many ways, very different to the war being waged on the frontiers 
_ of the Fatherland, both in the West and even more savagely in 
the East where the Red Army smashed at the sacred defences of 
_ Germany itself, showing very little mercy to the army which had 
i and its country and treated its people as the most miserable 
of cattle, . : we ay 
! : This Italian war was very much more of a gentleman’s game, 
_ played with definite, well-kept rules not often obeyed in the bitter 
_ fighting on the Eastern Front. It was the first time von List had 
_ faced the British, except in the French campaign so long ago 
_ Here, in these cold mountains, it was not a general’s war}; there 
| was little scope for text-book manoeuvres involving armourec 
| _ divisions; the tanks were unable to go mad as on the steppes; al 
the best they were only fit for being dug-in and used as extré 
 pillboxes to strengthen this final defence line standing betweer 
' the enemy and the plains of Lombardy. Some men he knev 
* would have called this kind of fighting a rest cure. Except for th: 
_ shells perhaps it was. No close quarter horror; no gleam ol 
'_ bayonets; no faces twisted by fear and hatred. But never on an} 
’ front had von List experienced such shelling. The scale and the 
skill of it was terrifying; the accuracy was horribly unbelievable 
- the casualties horribly convincing. The British, who professec 
to despise war, had made of their artillery a weapon of such cold 
‘methodical ferocity as had seldom been equalled. They used thei 
guns as others used fly-swats. 
The infantryman reigned supreme in the front line; he climbec 
__ and he carried and he fought the war of the sniper and the mat 
who crept stealthily in the darkness, killing with grenade anc 
_ knife. Sharp eyesight was required, and the cunning of a preda 
tory animal. This was man against man, the hunting and killin; 
ground for individuals. It was a war of sudden deadly little sur. 
prises where the thud of a pick in the hard ground was ofter 
audible for hundreds of yards, where voices could be heard a: 
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clearly as if they were right beside you. During the hours of — 
daylight the mountains were silent and innocent and magnificent; _ 
at night, when the mists rolled into the valleys or the Apennines 
stood cold and proud in the moonlight, then it became alive war _ 
disturbed by bursts of Bren gun fire or the hysterical ripping 
sound of Spandaus. Now and then there might be a muffled cry, 
then the mists crept back. 

‘November,’ said von List, stopping for a short rest on the way 
up the mountain. ‘We were half-way between Smolensk and 

_ Moscow. Remember, Tomas ?’ 
‘Another push and we’d have made it,’ said Sergeant-Major 
eae aoe down from his great height at the figure sitting on 

e rock, 

‘But we were played out,” he added. ‘Beaten by the mud and 
use that sod of a Russian winter. Can you ever forget that cold, 
sir ?’ 

D eoNever,’ 
It was cold enough here in all conscience with the dawn wind 
sweeping from the East, from where the first furtive streaks of a 
new day lay along the ragged peaks of sleeping mountains. Von 
List and his Sergeant-Major had watched the coming of day from 
the mountain for the last week; together they had visited every 
headquarters, every sentry and machine-gun post of his com-- 
mand. He’d been like that in Russia, Tomas thought, always on 
the go, always with the men, talking in that quiet way of his, 
making them laugh when there was nothing funny within miles, 
Not a hard officer, not hard enough sometimes, a leader not a_i 
driver. But he’d kept that platoon. going like no-one else could — | 
have done, laughing at the cold and those bloody dark forests _| 
where the attack had ground to a stop. He didn’t laugh so much 
now. That’s not surprising, none of them did. Tomas banged his 
gloved hands together and stamped his feet up and down. Be 
light in half an hour. 

“We had some good men in that Platoon of ours,’ said von List. 
Tn his mind he saw them as they were when the snow and frosts 
came: scarecrow figures wrapped in sacking, carpets, paper, 
anything to keep out the Russian wind. Kater, Vierbein, Ebner — 
a Ebner and his cat ?? He smiled as he heard Tomas 
snort. 

‘I know,’ he said with gentle amusement. ‘ ; 
vere we'd have eaten it.’ i of Ce oe 

‘He carried that scraggy little brute all the wa from Po - 
yet he was a good soldier, Ebner, one of the best of the ok : 
Tomas still sounded mystified even after three years, “You know 
sir, the day he was killed he said to me, “Tomas,” he said, “if any- 
thing happens to me I want you to shoot her.” That’s what he 
asked me.’ The first guns of the day opened fire: eighty-eights 
from the Monte Vergate position over to the right. Hidden as 47 
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_ that frightened little brute, scared as hell she was —’” 2 
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Well, yes, sir. But Captain Ziegler’s like you. He lets young 


~ Tomas grinned. 
_ Hardly out of nappies, sir. Telling’s got quite a gang of them.’ 
‘T imagine if anyone can deal with a kindergarten it’s Sergeant 


if elling. : ' 
 *Qne of the best we’ve got.’ Tomas glanced suspiciously at the 
Sky. ‘It’s beginning to get light, sir. Shouldn’t we be moving ? 
Would there ever come a time when someone wasn’t urging him 
- to move somewhere, thought von List wearily. He would have 
/” enjoyed watching the dawn, for he loved mountains with the 
passion that some men felt for the sea. Ara 
‘If you’re going on to see the positions, sir -’ ta 
‘Tomas was like this every morning. An enormous nanny fuss- 
_ ing about a venturesome child. Someone had to look after him. 
_ thought Tomas. 
 *There’s plenty of mist about,’ said von List soothingly. 
Tt can clear pretty damned quick, especially with a bit of 
_ wind. If they catch you on that forward slope in the open we'll be 
bt i 61 ‘ cae Reis: 
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who came forward not with bomb and bayonet but with out- 
stretched hands. He sighed and got to his feet, holding his side. — 
‘I’d be grateful if you didn’t go quite so fast,’ he suggested. 
‘I’m not in training for these hills.’ He never would be; he knew 
that. Not with this infernal pain nipping at his side. 
Sergeant-Major Tomas turned and led the way up the track 
into the clouds hanging low over Monte Colle. 


One of Colonel von List’s first directives had been that the obser- . 
vation and machine-gun posts on the forward slopes were to be 
occupied on the fewest possible occasions and for the shortest 
possible length of time. The fewer men exposed to the shell-fire 
the better. He also ordered that those on sentry during daylight 
should remain at their posts until darkness; this was sensible, but 
unpopular among the men, who preferred on the whole to take 
their chance in the worm-runs rather than stay imprisoned for 
some nine and a half hours in the cramped discomfort of the 
cement coffins, as they called them. Loud and angry were the 
comments that rang round the rear bunkers, It was Sergeant Tel- 
ling who pointed out that possibly the little Colonel was merely 
trying to save their lives. “But not our bladders, Sergeant!’ It was 
of course especially tedious for those with weak bladders or any 
pressing internal trouble, not being able to get into the open, a 

But at least there were two of them, so that while one watched, | 
reporting hourly to Company Headquarters on the field tele- 
phone (the lines of which were mended on an average six times 
each week), his companion dozed on the little wooden seat, or 
read, or searched for lice, or, in the case of Private Kalbach, wrote 
things in a diary. 

“You'll cop it one of these days,” said Private Kumitsch. 

“Why, it’s quite harmless. I don’t fill it with defeatist thoughts 
or anything. As a matter of fact I’m writing about Trudi at the 
moment.’ He sat chewing the pencil. ‘I hope Maulhard remem- 
bers her biscuit.’ . 

Kumitsch peered through the Spandau slit, Although dawn 
had broken the mist still swirled thickly, blotting out the valley 
and the lower hills where the enemy lay hidden, 

_ ‘A real Black Forest mist,’ he said. He came from Mannheim; 
Kalbach from further south, from a little village near Freiburg. 
in the heart of the Forest, y : 

‘T’ll see it when I get home,’ Kalbach said, writing busily . . 
Still no letter from Marielena, Perhaps today, My God, I do miss 

her... He began to chew the pencil again, struck by a sudden - 
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i : e front was quiet. None of the old stagers seemed to 
e British would attack before the spring . . . Must see her 


__ ‘Psst, what’s that ?? Kumitsch pressed his face close to the slit. 
There it was again. The clink of boots on stone, Any number of 
men could have approached unseen through this swirling muck, 
Slowly he pulled the anti-grenade wire across the gun-slits, 

‘J don’t hear anything,’ said Kalbach. vas 
‘Shut up!’ ais 
_ _. This time Kalbach heard the rattle of the scree. He reached for 
his rifle, gazing as if hypnotised at the small steel hatch. A loud 
_ tapping on the steel made him jump like a frightened rabbit. 

__ Kumitsch had his finger to his lips. te 

_ ‘Sauer,’ he challenged softly. — “ea 

‘Bacon,’ came the answer, equally softly, then, ‘Open up. It’s 
cold out here.’ ie 1 
-- Kumitsch’s eyes widened. ac 
‘It’s the C.O.’ he whispered. ‘Well, go on, Ernst, open a ee 

_ The Colonel’s heavy ski-ing boots entered first, followed by 
_ _ the camouflage trousers, then the Russian quilted coat with the 
dark rent across the stomach. A thick polo-necked sweater con- 

’  cealed the Knight’s Cross and the wine-red scarf brought a touch 
of colour to the drab efficiency of von List’s battle clothes. 
* Binoculars hung on his chest and the holster of his Luger was 

strapped to his upper thigh. eaten 
‘Good morning,’ he said with a pleasant smile. ‘I hope I’m 
not disturbing you. All right, relax, we’re not on a parade 
ground.’ The two young soldiers unstiffened themselves, smiling 

- in return. od i 

“What would you have done if I’d answered “Kraut” ?? He 
removed the battered officer’s cap and ran his fingers through the 
dark, dry hair. 
iY ‘Said a prayer and wondered how to keep them out, Herr 
Oberst,’ was Kumitsch’s prompt reply. Fora moment the Colonel 
' regarded him thoughtfully, then he laughed, That was the sort of 
| remark he appreciated. 

- ‘Are you Kumitsch ?’ he asked. 
| "Yessir. Heinrich Kumitsch. Number One Platoon, Number 

- One Company of the First Battalion, Sixty-Eighth Grenadier 
- Regiment +’ ena 
Yes,’ interrupted von List kindly, ‘I know the rest. And 
_ you’re Kalbach ?” 

_” ‘Byrnst Kalbach, sir. Number One Platoon, Number One -’ A 
couple of keen young parrots, thought von List as Kalbach went 
right through the list, right up to Forty-Ninth Grenadier Divi- 
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sion. He sat down on the little wooden seat. There 


for three in the cement coffin, provided no one wanted to dance. i 
- ‘Would the Herr Oberst perhaps like some coffee?’ asked 


Kumitsch. ‘ i liplees 
‘Thank you. But only if you’ve enough to spare.’ ‘ 


Kalbach, taking the opportunity to hide the diary in his — 


pocket, got out the coffee and the alcohol burner from the small 


-wooden cupboard. While Kalbach brewed the coffee, von List — | 


looked out from one of the loopholes. ‘ 
The mists had cleared except for a few stubborn white lakes 


hanging in the valley round the ruins of Casaglia; and the tiled | 
roof of Casa del More stuck up through the mist like a small red — 


toy nestling in a bed of cotton-wool. A thin sun struck pale flame 
from the few scattered patches of winter oak and chestnut. There 
was no snow on the enemy-held hills of Points 613 and 721. 
_ Through his glasses he could see far down the long valley of the 
Setta, to the shining snow-peaks of the southern Apennines, 


Nothing moved on the road nor on the dead railway; the only | 


sign of movement was the sudden glint of the early sun on the 


winding river. Nothing moved, for the enemy knew only too | 


well how much could be seen from the brooding heights of 


Monte Colle; they knew that the flash of sunlight off a wind- © | 


screen or a trail of rising dust would bring the well-aimed shells 
of the eighty-eights. 


There should be peasants moving among the little houses, he | 


thought; ox-carts slowly creaking along the twisting mountain 

roads; the sounds of song and laughter, and of birds. Without 

ah — all this beauty and grandeur was as dead as a painted 
ackcloth. 


He came back to the closer hills, clustered below the mountain 


like lurking pygmies waiting the first chance to destroy the giant — 
that had been making their lives a burden for so long; the hills — | 


ae held his immediate, more personal enemies, Suddenly he 
said, 


‘Do you see anything, Kumitsch ?? 
Kumitsch wiped the eye-pieces of his glasses and swung them 


in slow traverses across the scrubby hills before answerin 
‘No, Herr Oberst.’ : 


‘Casaglia —ruins just beyond - one finger right, clump of rocks 
shaped like chon 

“Yes, I see it, sir,” Kumitsch cried excitedly. ‘A man’s face. He’s 
turning it now. There are two of them. In a slit trench. Look 
one of them’s getting out!” x 


; Von List saw the little figure stretching itself and stamping its 
eet, 


‘He’s cold,’ said Kumitsch. ‘He’s been on sent 
“Think you could hit him from here ?” 
Kumitsch considered the range. Must be nearly eight hundred, © 
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ry and he’s cold,’ 
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ht, sir,’ he answered carefully. “But not with the first. 
! d he wouldn’t wait for any more. No, it’s too far to be | 
sure. D’you want me to try, sir?’ Penis Re 
~ ‘No. Sergeant Telling says you’re a good machine-gunner. If 
you don’t think you can hit them, then don’t fire.’ Wee 
_‘I could havea go,’ tried Kumitsch wistfully. He’d never fired — 
_ his Spandau at a real, live target. ne 
- "No, Kum‘tsch, not today.’ 
‘As the Herr Oberst says.’ Sig 
- But over in the right hand positions, in Spandau Post Four, the 
gunner had also picked up the target. , 
“What about it ? Shall I liven up the bastards ?” He was bored 
and itchy fingered. ‘Give ’em a burst,’ urged the number two. 
‘Teach them to jump about in the open like that.’ f 
‘Here goes then.’ The gunner squeezed off a long burst, the 
hot cartridge cases clattering on the cement floor. ‘That'll fix 


them!’ 


(ere 


* * * 


| The tracer streaked among the crackling bullets high above the 
’ two startled British soldiers as they dived headlong into the 
‘trench in a welter of arms, legs and loud oaths. 5 
‘Plickin? ’ell! Where did that lot come from ?’ they asked each 
other as they got themselves sorted out, keeping well down be- 
hind the parapet of stones and tree-trunks while the bullets 
searched lower, shining from the rocky hill-side and sending the 
splinters leaping from the shattered tree-stumps. Feeling secure 
_ with the mountain blanketed round its upper slopes by the dawn 
clouds, they had ventured into the open to stretch their cramped. 
legs. air 
“Get on to platoon headquarters, Jock, and tell them there’s 
some crazy basket pretending the war’s still going on!’ } 
Jock twirled the handle of the field telephone and spoke 
_ forcefully into the receiver. . 
-- Some minutes later their Company Commander spoke 
' urgently to his gunner observation officer who in turn had a quick 
word to his battery commander a few miles back, not far from the 
bank of the glinting river. 
. *7’m afraid we weren’t able to spot the exact position,’ said the 
Company Commander to the Observation Officer, “But they’re 
_ so damned well hidden it’s almost impossible.’ : 
‘We're putting the Regiment on to the forward slope just 
_ below the cloud-line,’ replied the 0.0. happily. ‘A hundred and 
_ forty-four shells,’ he added, even more happily. : 
_ *With the machine guns and mortars to thicken the mixture,’ 
_ said the Company Commander. 
Bes le ey ng 8S 


_ Well content with their preparations, the two | 
ready to enjoy the spectacle. _ yee 
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‘What bloody fool did that ?? Von List’s mouth tightened with | 
, anger. More tracer bounced ineffectively among the rocks of | 
Point 721 like sparks off an anvil. Number Three Platoon, 
thought Kumitsch, but he said nothing. ae el 

“We're going to need something stronger than coffee,’ re- 
marked the Colonel, already watching for the pale, daylight flash | 
of the British guns. But he only heard them open fire, for the 

_. batteries were masked by the hills. A ragged grumble of sound as 
- twenty-four guns fired almost as one. 
“Hold on! 

The mountain face seemed to break into a million pieces as the 
shells arrived, followed by others so quickly that the guns them- 
selves were inaudible in the screech and roar of the bombard- 

- ment. The little concrete coffin leapt and shook; smoke and dust 
swept through loopholes, lit by the yellow cordite flashes. The 
flat, tearing crump of mortar bombs swelled the vicious sym- 
phony of death that came ripping at the mountain from the clear 
_ morning sky. Red-hot slivers of steel and jagged fragments of rock 
sang horribly through the shrill howl of the shells. » 

‘Get down, Kumitsch!’ Von List’s shouted order was swal- 
lowed in the hellish uproar. He seized him by the shoulder. - 
‘Down! And get the gun out of it!’ 

‘But, sir. They may be following the barrage! They may -’ | 
_ The Colonel dragged him away from the sl't, pulled down the 
_ gun on to the floor. A splinter big as a saucer tore through the slit 

where Kumitsch’s face had been, crashing into the little cup- 
board. Kumitsch found he was shaking. Crouching in one 
corner, with his hands pressed to his sweating face, Kalbach 
moaned and squirmed, trying to force his cringing body into the 
very concrete itself. A thin brown thread of coffee poured from 
the shattered cupboard. Von List squatted on his heels, catching 
the grains in his cap while the rain of shrieking destruction 
searched the mountain-side for the impertinent and incautious 
_ machine-gun that had dared to disturb the peace of the morning, 

The steel hhatchway took the full force of a shell-burst a few’ 
feet away with the iron clang of a forge. Kalbach’s hands had 

fallen from his face and his mouth hung slackly open, dribbling 
saliva. His friendly brown eyes were glazed. Kumitsch’s face had 
become suddenly incredibly thin so that the bones were forcing 
their way through the tight skin ; his mouth was clamped shut; by 
the expression in his eyes he might have been praying. He 
watched his Colonel catching coffee in his cap. Doesn’t he mind | 
this hell? Doesn’t he want to hide himself? To run from the 
noise and the smoke and these filthy, rending splinters ? Yet he - 
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_ sits there calmly coll coffee as if he was on a picnic, - 
yonder he wears the Knight’s Cross. te Saas 
List watched the small mounting pile of grains, thanking 
i he had something to occupy him, his stomach contracting 
_ horribly as the shells crashed into the mountain, hoping that 
‘Kumitsch had not noticed the shaking of the cap. Thousands of 
shells had been flung at him since 1939 and every one of them 
had taken its own toll of his nerves, so that now he sat silently 
screaming for a halt to this avalanche engulfing them. 
' . “It’ll soon be over,’ he called strongly, his voice full of encour- 
_ agement. Kumitsch nodded with an attempt at a smile; Kalbach’ 
gave no sign of having heard. 
_. Then, as though Colonel von List did indeed hold the 
_ secrets of heaven and earth, the shelling stopped, like a summer 
_ thunderstorm that passes as suddenly as it began. The last lumps 
' . of earth pattered down and there was silence broken by Kal- 
’ bach’s snoring gasps of breath. - 
‘Now we'll have that coffee, Kalbach. Kalbach! Did you hear 
| what I said?’ Von List stood up. He was very pale. ii 
~~ ‘Come on, Ernst,’ said Kumitsch. “You heard the Herr Oberst.’ 
_ He went over and shook his friend. Moving as a man in a dream, 
. Kalbach slowly investigated the wrecked cupboard. The splinter 
was embedded right through the tin but the mugs were un- 
- touched. Concentrating on the lighting of the burner, the 
shaking Kalbach pulled himself together. : 
“You've nothing to be ashamed of, said von List. ‘Even 
Generals shake. Look.’ He held out his hands which were 
trembling slightly. “You're in good company, Ernst.’ Kumitsch 
' replaced the gun. Here and there wispy smoke drifted on the 
. breeze that came from the direction of the enemy; the air still 
~ reeked with explosive. 2 
* . They drank the weak brown water masquerading as coffee. 
‘Was that your first time, Kalbach ?” 
‘No, Herr Oberst. There’ve been others.’ He answered very 
_ slowly, almost stammering. ‘Tr’s not only the shells. It’s — it’s 


c being cooped up like this and —’ 


‘You want to get out and run, is that it ?? Von List spoke as 
e reactions of a young 


_ though he was genuinely interested in th 
recruit. Which he was. — , : 
‘Well, yes, Herr Oberst.’ Kalbach was recovering himself ; 
the rim of the mug was not banging quite so loudly against his 
teeth. 
- ‘But you won't, will you? 
“Of course he won’t, sir,’ said I 
 jazy to run anywhere.’ Kalbach joi 
laughter. ; ‘ 
- °Fell me,’ said von List to Kumitsch. ‘What will you do after 


the war?’ 


2 


said Kumitsch firmly. “He’s far too 
ned shakily in the little gust of 
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; — *You’ve chosen a sensible profession. There'll be plenty of 
work for architects by the time this is all over. Have you done 
any training ?” 


truck, finally catching it just before it reached the safety of a > 
bend, He watched the column of black smoke without any 


ay 


coh 
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‘No, sir. I was called up.’ : 
‘And now you’re a good machine-gunner instead of a budding 


_ architect. Perhaps after today you may even be a better one, now 


that you’ve seen what a few badly aimed shots can do. And you, 
Kalbach ?” 

Kalbach refilled the Colonel’s mug before answering. ‘I don’t 
know, Herr Oberst. I thought perhaps I’d like to be a vet.’ So 
ashamed was he of his performance under shell-fire that Private 
Kalbach found difficulty in meeting anyone’s eye. 

*You’re the one with the dog, aren’t you ?” 

Kalbach nodded cautiously. 

_ “What d’you call her ?? 
‘Trudi, Herr Oberst.’ 
Kalbach was getting anxious. Major Holmers had allowed 


‘Trudi on the strength of the company. But the Colonel might not 
- be so accommodating. 


‘And when you’re on duty, what happens to Trudi then?” — 

‘Private Maulhard looks after her, Herr Oberst. She stays in 
the platoon bunker.’ 

I'see.’ 


Von List emptied the coffee grounds into a mug and put on his — 


cap. 
“Thank you,’ he said courteously. ‘The coffee was most re= 


) freshing.’ 


He took a quick look out. Nothing stirred in the weak sunlight; 
the hills opposite could have been utterly empty. Far away down 
the Setta valley shells from an eighty-eight chased an unwary 


particular pleasure. It was very clear, and they’d be watching the 
whole slope like hawks. 

“It looks as if I’m in for a long crawl,’ he said, ‘Let’s hope the 
worm-run hasn’t been too badly knocked about. Oh, and by the 
way, Kumitsch, it’ll pay you to remember that when I give an 
order I expect it to be obeyed at once. In war there is usually no 
time for argument, anyway not until the moment has passed.’ 

As always the Colonel spoke quietly but nevertheless Private 
oe Apes his words almost as terrifying as the shells, Von 
ist smiled. . 


face,’ As he spoke, a fresh batch of mortar bombs whistled down, 
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__, ‘Far better for the coffee tin to be cut in half rather than your _ 


bursting along to Sina right: the sneaky second lot to catch the - 


| 


‘ > bits. ; : ea Sirs Bras 2 
stretcher!’ called a mufiied voice, rising in pitch as it shouted 
_ In one stride von List was at the field-telephone. be aey Noe 
: “Ziegler ? Commanding Officer here. Number Four post has 
been hit,. they’re calling for a stretcher. Get on to the mortars 
double quick and tell them I want smoke for at least a quarter of 
anhour. Yes, of course I’m all right. Don’t ask damn-fool ques- 
- tions and get on with it. Wait till the smoke thickens, then get 

_ them out of it. I’ll join the stretcher party at Post Four. Got it?’ . 
He waited, hitting his fist against open palm while the cries of 
_ the wounded man grew more and more desperate. "sone 
+ After what seemed to be hours the German mortars fired from — 
the deep gully, where they lurked in emplacements hacked from 
_ the rock. The bombs made a loud hiss as they fell into the valley _ 
between the lines to burst in long streamers of phosphorus. 
Smoke billowed out in heavy white clouds, drifting at once on 

_ the breeze towards Monte Colle. Within a moment it was creep-~ 
ing through the loopholes, making them cough and brush at their 
eyes. 

“Stretcher !? came the thin wail. ‘Number Four Post, stretcher!’ 
When the smoke was as dense as a December fog Colonel von List — 
let himself out of Spandau Post Six and made his way as quickly 
as he could towards the cries for help, holding his scarf across 
his nose and mouth. af 

Now and then an explosion tore apart the smoke as the enemy 
lopped over scattered bombs into the seething white cauldron. 

‘I hope to hell he makes it,’ said Kumitsch fervently. 

‘My God, Ill be glad when today’s over and we can get back 
_out of this,’ said Kalbach equally fervently. 


. Lie | 
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The story of how their new Colonel had appeared like a ghost 
out of the smoke and helped to carry the armless Wenkhe and the 
jumbled remains of Adler from Spandau Post Four soon spread 
among the rank and file of the battalion. Voices were heard say- 
4 ing cautiously that the small Colonel with the scarred face 
«wasn’t doing too badly so far’. They liked the bit about the coffee _ 
grounds too. That probably did more for his reputation than the | 
, cold glint of his Knight’s Cross. But the old stagers, sceptics to a 

man, muttered, ‘We'll wait and see.’ 
i 2 


His three Company Commanders stood expectantly before him, 
having no idea why the Colonel wished to see them. Ziegler with 
his cap at its usual devil-may-care angle and the usual look of 
cool unconcern in his eyes; Simmering, fidgeting slightly with 
_ his map-case; and Roske, the youngest of the three, very sturdy 
in his wrinkled, dirty jack-boots. Major Holmers, leaning, as was~ 
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"his fashion, against the erly Room, scraped out his 
pipe and ratehed von List as the latter looked the three officers _ 
up and down, slowly, hardly moving his head. Simmering cleared — 
his throat. Somewhere in the distance an artillery duel was going — 
on ina lazy sort of way. ake ie 

' ‘How many times have you been wounded, Captain Ziegler?” — 

‘Three, sir.’ ae 
_* ‘Captain Simmering ?” i 
_ ‘The same, Herr Oberst.’ He was a thin, sandy-haired man 
with restless, greyish eyes. 

‘I see, And you, Lieutenant ?’ 

‘I’m afraid only once, Herr Oberst,’ said Roske with a grin. 

‘I’m glad the fact amuses you,’ said von List coldly. They all — 
looked at each other in the silence, not knowing at all where this 
was leading. No more grinning, warned Ziegler with a frown 
and a little shake of the head. 

‘And a lot of the men in your companies have been hit more 
than once. Isn’t that so, gentlemen ?? 

_ . Sergeant Telling has the wound badge in gold,’ said Ziegler, 
_ And that meant four wounds or more. 

‘Exactly,’ 

‘I’ve got three golds in my company,’ said Captain Simmering, 
hoping he was on the right track. 

Von List hit the table with his hand so that the ink-pots 
jumped. 

“Yet it was a man of your company who was responsible for 
that bit of bloody stupidity this morning,’ His voice had risen 
slightly. Simmering went very red. 1 hell 

“Two men dead. And why ? Because some damned young lout 
took it into his head to loose off a lot of completely useless 
machine-gun bullets,’ 

“They have orders to fire on their own initiative, sir,’ pointed 
out Captain Ziegler mildly, . 

_ “Of course they damned well have. But not at targets miles out 
_ of range. I was there, Captain Ziegler. I saw the whole miserable 
performance, Two dead! I won’t have the lives of men under my 

. command thrown away like that. If they have to die then for 
God’s sake let it be for something that may help us to win this 

. bloody war. You’re experienced soldiers. Get hold of them! It’s 
your job. If you can’t teach these boys to be soldiers then you 
shouldn’t be wearing officer’s uniform — please, Captain Ziegler, 
_ Thaven’t finished. I don’t want any repetition of this perform- 
ance. Is that clear ? They nodded. Lieutenant Roske was no 
longer grinning. Reinhard never spoke to them like this, thought 
Holmers, slowly filling his pipe. He was far too much the loud- 
_ mouthed, hit-them-with-everything commander, But this new 


young colonel was handling them all right. Provided he doesn’t _ 
push Ziegler too far. : 
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on,’ said von List, underlining each word, ‘we 
ur men, and our weapons, for when they can do the most 


age. We conserve our strength for the moment it’s really — 


needed. And believe me, that moment will come.’ He paused. 


Holmers’ match sputtered and they heard him puffing hard at his 


clogged pipe. _ 


‘Above all we keep our forward positions hidden. We don’t — 
skulk, but on the other hand we stay quiet until we can make 
sure that every bullet kills, wounds or badly frightens an enemy > 
soldier.’ He allowed them to think about all this for a moment, 


- then got to his feet. ; 
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‘And now I suggest that as it’s a quiet evening and if you can 
spare half an hour you join me in the mess where we can ink 
some of the Quartermaster’s comforting alcohol and chat of 
more pleasant things.’ The quick, warm smile brought his whole 
face to sudden life. 


- 


6 


‘Tue railway from Florence to Bologna passes through many | 


tunnels on its winding way among the last of the mountains. Not — 
for months had any train rattled along the rusting lines; the 
sleepers had gone to build bunkers and dug-outs or to keep the 
armies warm, and the tunnels were used by both sides as supply 
dumps, covered approaches or hiding places where guns lurked, 


“popping out to fire a few rounds, then retiring to safety before 
‘the retaliation had time to arrive. 


These tunnels were filled with men, animals, ammunition, 
petrol — all the expendable material of war; they echoed to the 
roar of engines, the loud voices of men knowing they were safe, 
like badgers or rats deep in the earth. 

In a short tunnel some eight hundred yards behind Rocca 


"San Michele the First Battalion had its rest area. The southern 


entrance was screened from enemy eyes by Monte Colle and 
hung at night with thick sacking just within the mouth, From no— 
possible angle could a British gun slap a shell into the entrance. 


In there the men could relax, shout and laugh as loud as they 


pleased or sleep the short hours away on the crackling straw 
mattresses provided from somewhere by Quartermaster Sauer, 
A fortnight in the line, forty-eight hours in the tunnel: that was 
the average routine, unless of course'there was an alert, when tke 
mountain was fully manned. But that morning the tunnel was — 


| : occupied by Number One Company, lounging with their boots | 
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off in a heavy cloud of tobacco smoke. Some slept still, | 
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_ Ziegler ordered no official reveillé on the first morning; a few lay 5 
luxuriously with arms under their heads, gazing up at the damp — 


arch of the roof, wondering whether to shave or whether to turn 
_ over and go back to sleep. _ : ‘ 

_ Toes wiggled contentedly in the warmth built up by eighty- 
six bodies, and the stink of oil lamps struggled against that of 
unwashed socks. Here and there a man cleaned his rifle lazily or 
- scraped the mud from his boots. At this moment the front-line 
was a hundred miles away and death forgotten. Tomorrow was 


- another day, in another world — at the moment we revel.in . 


stretching our limbs and thinking of nothing except sleep, food, 
schnapps. 

_ But some were thinking of more disturbing things. For when 
the company had reached the tunnel they had found mail wait- 
ing. Or rather, some had: 

_ ‘All this bloody travelling, all over the bloody world, what’s it 

_ done for me ?’ Out of all the battalion, with the exception of Ser- 

geant Telling, Corporal Hufnagel was the only one who had seen 

the snow-peaks of the Caucasus. 
‘Lost me the best lay between Berlin and Paris. Get her down 

_ beside you after a skinful of schnapps and — * His imagination 
stifled him, and he sat glaring about him with stricken, angry 
eyes. “What could have made her do such a thing?’ he asked, 
‘And for a bloody pork butcher too, not even a soldier.’ Hufnagel 
poked savagely at the bit of sausage he was heating over the lamp, 
chasing it relentlessly round his mess-tin as he imagined the 
great greasy hands of the butcher pleasuring themselves all over 
the secret places of Elfrida’s plump, white body. He ground his 
long, yellow teeth. 


‘Did you expect her to wait?’ asked Corporal Wiederheim. 


‘The butcher was there, you weren’t — and he brought his 


sausage with him, yards of it.’ He laughed coarsely. 

“You don’t have to worry, Hufnagel,’ advised Sergeant Telling 
from where he lay propped up on one elbow. ‘Women are like 
shells, when one’s gone off, there are plenty more coming. Big- 
ger and better ones, all longing to explode.’ His eye gleamed. A 
little group of his platoon sat or lay round the lamp: Hufnagel, 
Wiederheim, a few of the children: Damme and Wedderkop; 
Maulhard, Kumitsch and Kalbach. Kumitsch was already strip- 
ping his Spandau, using the oily rag lovingly on the dull steel, 


If he’d got a letter like that, he thought, he wouldn’t have made it _ 


public, Hufnagel can’t have loved her much, he decided with all 
_ the certainty of eighteen years, 


“There is no load heavier than a light woman,’ said Wedderkop » 


in his quoting voice. 
‘Hear that, Hufnagel?’ Wiederheim looked up from his 


inspection of his remarkably dirty feet. ‘That’s what our tame ~ 
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_ out the order. 
— | ‘Weapon inspection in an hour. Get them moving, Platoon 
Sergeants! Telling! Blaun! Krause! Come on then. I want to see 
_ the company shaved and at least pretending to be soldiers by the 
‘time I get back.’ Tae aes, 
‘ ‘Why not a drill parade and a sodding brass band ?” suggested 
someone anonymously from Sergeant Blaun’s platoon. % 
‘Right, that’ll do, lad. Get hold of them, Blaun!’ Ps 
C.S.M. Weber stalked from the tunnel. ; 
‘Of all the bloody liberties! . . . What the hell are they playing 
at ?... Weapon inspection! Shaved by eleven o’clock on the first — 
- morning out of the line! ... Outrage... Ziegler’s gone off his 
_ bloody nut’ . . . and so on. Slowly the three sergeants got their 
angry platoons under some sort of control, by a mixture of shout- 
ing, bullying and encouraging. ei 
a. ‘It’s not Captain Ziegler,’ said Runz, who always attached him- 
self to his frien@s in Number One Platoon whenever the Com- 
__ pany was out of the line. In that way he was able to enjoy 
_ the company of Wedderkop, whom he admired, greatly as an 
intellectual, and also, now and then, to scrounge an extra go of 
rations. ‘He went off to spend the night at Battalion Head- 
— quarters.’ Le es ie 
Bi ‘He’s right,’ agreed Hufnagel, putting the erring Elfrida from | 
_ his mind. “This smacks of friend Dobermann.’ He got his shav- 
ing gear from his pack. ‘Hey, Kalbach, put down that damned 
dog and get the hot water!’ RR: 
_ But the dog went with her master as he made his way along 
to where the Company cooks had their field kitchen set up be- 
~ neath a thick screen of camouflage nets at the northern entrance, 
‘Here!’ One of the cooks threw a scrap of blood sausage to the 
little brown mongrel sitting by Kalbach’s boots. Nervously she 


retrieved it. | tie. 
_ ‘How’s Trudi?’ called a voice as Kalbach made his way back’ 
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to the platoon bearing the heavy dixie of hot water. “Had her out — 
on patrol yet?” . dash 
Teach het to sniff out the Tommies,’ called someone else. The 
dog was a great favourite in the Company, with her small soft 
’ ears and the black patch round one eye. Fraulein Telling, she was 

called by some. , ? 
‘About time too,’ said Hufnagel. Stripped to the waist he 
looked like some small grizzly bear. “Oh, yes, that Dobermann’s 
a madman all right. Don’t-worry, I’ve met plenty like him. I 
remember a lieutenant we had in the Crimea. Just the same. Had 
us all running round playing organised games and stamping our 
boots.’ He tried to work the hopelessly thin soap into some sort 
of a lather. hs : 

‘The very picture of young German manhood,’ said Wieder- 
heim, squinting down the barrel of his Schmeisser. ‘It’s a 
privilege to serve under him.’ 

“There’s more to soldiering than damaging your feet on con- 
crete and saluting a bunch of nitwits. Christ, this bloody 
stomach of mine.’ Hufnagel grimaced into the bit of broken 
mirror. 

‘Shouldn’t stuff yourself with all that sausage and schnapps,’ 
growled Sergeant Telling, scraping painfully at the stubble on his 
square chin. 

‘Better join one of the special Stomach Battalions, Hufnagel. 
They feed you on noodles and milk.’ This suggestion was 
greeted with a roar of laughter. 

“They’re not all nitwits,’ said Kumitsch when the hilarity 
caused by the thought of Corporal Hufnagel’s unfortunate inside 
had died down. 

*So they aren’t, aren’t they, snot-nose ? Now you’ve made me 
slit my bloody throat,’ he bellowed, waving his razor about. 

‘The new commanding officer for instance,’ said Kumitsch, 
_ sticking bravely to his guns, ‘Yes, he’s all right,’ echoed his 
friend, Kalbach. 

‘Ritterkreuz merchant,’ interrupted Sergeant Blaun contemp- 
tously. He had come across to see Telling. ‘Death or glory. We’ve 
seen *em, haven’t we, Hellmut ?’ Telling nodded. Blaun had a 
long narrow face, a horse-face with big, dirty teeth and a per- 
manently discontented expression, in great contrast to the other 
sergeant whose face was square and high-cheek-boned, with the 
look of the Slav to him. 

* “Think offensively!’ ’ He quoted from von List’s directive 
to all members of the First Battalion. ‘Stir up a bloody hornet’s 
nest at this stage of the war! Does he think we’re crazy or what ? 
“We must show the enemy we not only have weapons, but that 
we can use them!’ No one took Blaun’s grumbling very 
seriously, No live-and-let-live fellow was Sergeant Blaun. 

‘He’ll be feeding us stuff about Greater Germany next,” 
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_ were being badly shelled was — I thought it was splendid,’-he _ 
said defiantly. Kumitsch flushed as he felt all eyes on him. ‘Yes,’ — 


want any whining little recruit fresh out of schoo 


ng me what I need.’ Blaun clenched his fists. — pete 
I’m sorry, Sergeant, but his behaviour the other day when we | 


echoed Kalbach. ‘It was.’ 
‘How touching,’ said Blaun. ; ios & 
_ ‘Come on,’ advised Corporal Wiederheim peaceably. ‘The _ 
lad’s right, Sergeant. As officers go this one’s all right. We could — 
have done worse. At least he knows what war’s all about.” 
‘As long as he doesn’t get us mixed up in some bloody last ditch _ 
stand,’ said Blaun. ‘I’ve had a bellyful of them.’ When he turned — 
to Kumitsch he spoke kindly enough, for all his glowering ex- _ 


“pression. 


‘What’s a bloke like you, all lah-di-dah talk, doing as a bloody 


_ private ? Keep at it, boy, and you'll wind up with a star on your 


itt 


shoulder.’ 
‘I’m quite happy where I am, Sergeant.’ Kumitsch had a nice — 
smile. That was one thing about both Blaun and Telling, they " 


_ knew good material when they saw it; they could tell the genuine 


from the phoney, and smell out rats quicker than most. Like © 


_ Captain Ziegler, they knew exactly how to handle men, and that’s _ 


what made Number One the best Company in the battalion, even if 
with all these schoolboys blundering about the place. — i 

‘Break up the coffee-housing,’ ordered Sergeant Telling. “If — 
those guns aren’t properly cleaned, I'll have your guts stewing in ~ 
a mess-tin. If Dobermann can find so much as a bit of fluff, i - 
put that man on double go of sentry when we get back up the 


‘hill.’ Because their morale was high at that moment and they — 


were in the tunnel for another thirty-six hours, the men wo rked 
away contentedly at their rifles and mortars and light machine 
s, amid much lighthearted chatter. © i 
‘So we’ve got the Guards against us,’ said Runz casually when 
he thought sufficient people might be listening. That was one © 
advantage to working in Company Headquarters, you picked up 


any titbits before the latrine-rumour-mongers had got busy. Ears 


were pricked up. : foe 
‘Been talking to Kesselring, have we >» Wiederheim worked 
the bolt back and forth. Aces é : Ferd 
‘The Company Commander mentioned it to Lieutenant 
Dobermann,’ said Runz. : lhe Baal geet 
_ ‘And: you happened to have your great red ear jammed to the 


keyhole.’ : ; ie: 
_ *P’ve got an uncle who fought against the English Guards in 


q the last war,’ piped Private ‘Maulhard. But no-one listened to 
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Maulhard. For one thing he looked like an anaemic rabbit; for — 
another he had the same name as the Chaplain. People were 
always making remarks about Holy Joe and ‘get into your — 
bloody pulpit’. er 
_ *What’s so special about them? They'll stop a bullet just as 
hard as all of us.’ 

‘Are they all over six foot three ?’ asked Kalbach. ‘I read some- 
where-” | 

“You can keep their sodding Guards,’ said Wiederheim. “The 
New Zealanders are the worst. I’ve fought them in Africa and at 
_ Cassino and I’m telling you —’ 

‘Anyone who’s tangled with the Gurkhas will know you’re 
talking a load of balls,’ shouted across a soldier from Number 
Three Platoon. ‘Why, at the Coriano Ridge, they sliced off heads 
neat as scything thistles. Proper little devils they are.’ 

Each had his own idea. 

‘When they’re off on their reminiscences, none of them pay the 
slightest attention to anyone else,’ observed Kumitsch quietly to 
Kalbach. : 

“It makes one feel a bit of a fool though,’ said Kalbach, who 
would like to have been able to join in. 

“Why ? Because we haven’t spent our lives killing people ?” 

‘I can’t quite explain,” said Kalbach lamely. 

‘One thing,’ shouted Sergeant Telling above the rising din, 
‘they were the only ones to get out of Tobruk in good order.’ 

‘What’s all the fuss about?’ Sergeant Blaun shouted even 
louder. “Have you forgotten the Russkis, Hellmut ? They’d wipe 
the floor with these gentleman soldiers you’re all bawling about. 
New Zealanders! Scotsmen! Indians! Guardsmen! I’d like to 
see them stopping an Ivan attack at thirty below zero! Remem- 
ber the Tartar Wall, Hellmut ?’ They were off again. Telling and 
Blaun; joined the Wehrmacht on the same day; fought in Russia 
together; planned to go into the grocery business as partners 
after the war. 

‘If the British attack,’ bellowed Hufnagel, Elfrida by now en- 
tirely out of his mind, ‘then we’ll get a chance to tumble these 
guardsmen of theirs back down the hill. Just you watch us.’ 

“They won’t attack,’ someone else yelled, determined to make 
himself heard. “Not when they find out we’ve got a commanding 
officer with the Oak Leaves, Swords and Diamonds, They’ll all 
be waving white flags.” ; 

The noise was by now terrific and C.$.M. Weber had prac- 
tically to blow a blood-vessel to make himself heard above the 
shouts and counter-shouts that rang through the tunnel. 

_. ‘When you’ve all quite finished !’ His practised roar cut through 
the din and brought silence. 

‘I can see it’s time we got you up the hill again,’ hé snarled, 
‘Sergeant Telling! Sergeant Blaun! Sergeant Krause! Get your - 
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the ground.’ Pe abachh 3 pee! Sapa Ge, a) Aue Oe 
utside, under cover of a few scrubby oak-trees thickened — 
by camouflage nets, Second Lieutenant Dobermann waited — 

_ impatiently as the Company formed up, slapping his leg with the ~ 
small cane he always affected. His china-blue eyes regarded the — 

_ men with disfavour. Bunch of untidy oafs, he thought. By God, © 
ep @ seg was my Company, I’d soon put some of the old smartness _ 
_ into them. Fe rs 


‘Number One Company present and ready for your inspec- _ 
tion, sir.” C.S.M. Weber remembered just in time and flung up is 
his arm in the Nazi salute, now compulsory for the soldiers of 
_ Germany. pate Sy 
? Dobermann started down the front rank, soon getting quite 
 _ cross at being unable to find so much as a speck of dust on the : 
~ weapons. Then he got to Kalbach and at once his eyes went — 
. ee harder. Placing his hands on his hips the Lieutenant stood — 
ack. ye 
~ €Since when was it customary for soldiers of the Wehrmacht to — 
_ bring dogs on parade with them ? Good gracious, Private Kal-_ 
bach, itll be elephants next.’ If Dobermann expected to raise a 
~ laugh he was definitely disappointed; everywhere stony faces 
gazed blankly before them. He smacked his trouser with the cane. 

‘Sergeant-Major, remove that brute!’ iy eck: 

Kalbach’s face flamed and angty tears sprang to his eyes, but 
he did not venture to speak. Trudi, sitting quietly beside his - 
" toecaps, bared her teeth at Weber, bristling dangerously. 

% ‘Sergeant Telling,’ ordered Weber loudly, ‘remove it!’ — 

7 She snarled warningly, pressing back against Kalbach’s boots. 

 — ‘Well, hurry up, man,’ said Dobermann, noticing grins here 
_ and there. . 
4 ‘Wipe those smiles off your silly mugs!” The grins vanished. 

‘Corporal Hufnagel, get that animal out of it!’ Sergeant Tell- 
ing glared at the corporal. There was a sound from the rear rank — 
_ that might almost have been a laugh. . a 
pr ‘Jump to it, Hufnagel,’ commanded Telling, thoroughly en- 
joying himself. The corporal advanced gingerly, making clucking 
sounds, to be met by louder snarls and the flash of small, sharp 
teeth. 

‘Goon, Trudi,’ hissed Kalbach desperately. ‘Go on!’ 

‘Stop talking in the ranks,’ screamed the irate Dobermann. 
“Put that man on a charge!’ But whether he meant Kalbach or 
Corporal Hufnagel no one seemed to know. | 

‘Herr Leutnant,’ said C.S.M. Weber in a low voice which was 
nevertheless heard by at least a dozen men. ‘The Company Com- 
_ mander has always allowed the dog to parade with the men -” 
| ‘Good dog, good dog,’ implored Corporal Hufnagel, clicking © 


a, 


| 


poi! 
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_ 


“his Rugers and making an absolute ass of himselt. _ 
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‘Oh, to hell with it!” exclaimed Dobermann angrily, 
Pretending to wash his hands of sucha crazy outfit, the Second- — 


Be =” 


in-Command of Number One Company carried on with the 


inspection, finding fault with almost every man, fuming and 
wondering how he should have coped. Behind him the little 
procession of N.C.O.s stopped and advanced like a small, shunt- 
ing train, their faces stolidly impassive. 

' ‘She deserves the Oak Leaves,’ whispered the man next to 


. Private Kalbach. The little dog glanced up at her master and 


wagged her stumpy tail, 


By now it was early December and still the long-expected attack 
had not materialised. There was heavy snow on the higher peaks 


and an inch or so in the valleys, but nothing to hamper a deter- 


mined assault. The shells continued to fling up the earth and 
snow; the secretive mortar bombs continued to fall with their — 
deadly whisper through the white nights, almost inaudible above 
the winter wind. Captain Buchner was kept busy with his needle 
and thread and Chaplain Maulhard appeared from Regimental 
Headquarters to give comfort to quite a number of Colonel von 
List’s battalion sent to meet their God, rendered almost unrecog- 
nisable by high explosive. To many of the veterans, the cold that 
flayed their skins and filled the bunkers and alarm posts was 
horribly reminiscent of Russia. 

But the British did not attack. There were of course many 
reasons for this hesitancy: the slow milking of the Allied armies 


to strengthen other more vital fronts — though to the men of the 


First Battalion and those facing them, their small sector of that 
particular front was the world — the fatigue and the slow dampen- 
ing of that ¢é/an so vital to successful attack engendered by 
months of grinding pursuit of a skilful and stubborn enemy who 


made every mile a bloodstained crawl; and now the mountains, 


manned by units far from beaten. One of the reasons could 
possibly have been the attack on the ammunition dump by a 
patrol under Lieutenant Dobermann; that might well have been 
the small, final straw. 
_ For some time the British had been methodically building up 
stocks of gun and mortar ammunition in preparation for the 
grim business of tackling Monte Colle. These dumps were loca- 
ted in various out-of-the-way places, some of them well in 
advance of their own lines. With great perseverance and patience 
they had been lugging heavy loads of mortar bombs through the 
snow-showers to the shell of a house standing by itself near the 
San Martino track. 

With equal patience von List had been keeping a nightly eye 
on this performance, sending small patrols from the forward 
companies to observe the stumbling, panting ammunition car-- 
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" Private Runz was quite right: the Guards Brigade had moved ; 


w! i 


into the line against them. sad 
‘Is that clear then, Charles ? Your job is to protect the carrier — 


party until they’ve finished the job and cleared out. Nothing 


more. Understood ?” Ha 
‘Yes,’ said Second Lieutenant Mackenzie. ‘But supposing we > 


_ run into anything on the way ?” 


ay, 


‘Then you have a go of course. All I meant was you aren’t to 
go looking for trouble. Don’t look so disappointed, there’ll be 
plenty more chances. It seems as if this damned war’s going on 
for a long time yet.’ Major Alan Lumsden smiled. 

‘And just bear in mind that those chaps over there aren’t men 
to play about with.’ He had fought the German Army in North 
Africa and along the hard, slogging road from Salerno to the foot 
of Monte Colle. ‘This isn’t an exercise on Salisbury Plain; there — 
are no umpires.’ He looked at the thin, eager face of Charles 


- Mackenzie for a moment before going on. We’ll be getting them 


in prams next, 
‘Now, who are you going to take with you ?” ; 
‘Sergeant Taylor, Corporal Buchan, Macrae, Bryson... f 
They discussed the details of the patrol while outside a few'small 
snowflakes fell from the leaden sky and the sentries of Lumsden’s 
company watched the cloud thickening round the massive sum- 
mit of the mountain looming above them. 


9 * * 
‘By this evening it may well be snowing hard,’ said Captain — 
Ziegler. ‘This is going to make things pretty damned’ difficult 


~ for you.’ 


‘We'll manage,’ said Second-Lieutenant Dobermann confi- 
dently. He ran through his plan again, using his little cane to 
point out his route and probable dispositions on the model built 
of mud, twigs and tape. 

‘No wasting time. Get there, place the charges and get out.’ 

‘Yes, Captain,’ said Dobermann in his most superior voice. 

‘And don’t forget you’re responsible for the six men you’ve 


_ chosen.’ 
Yes, Captain.’ 
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‘I want them back in one piece.’ O20) Vee 
‘And if we should happen to meet the British ?” “eee 
_ ‘Good God, Dobermann, you'll have to use your loaf,’ ex- 
 ploded Ziegler. ‘That’s what you’re an officer for, isn’t it * oo a 

‘Yes, Captain.’ The Lieutenant sounded taken aback. “You 
can rely on me,’ he added more forcefully. ; 

‘J just don’t want you to forget that the first job of an officer is" 
to think for the men under him,’ Ziegler said more kindly, ‘and 
not to carry on as if he’s a private soldier with no worries except 
how to stay alive — or how to get himself a load of glory.’ 

“Yes, Captain.’ 

‘This is not a Cadet School here, Dobermann.’ 

‘No, Captain.’ 

‘Good then, you’d better get on with your briefing. Oh, by the 
way, if I were you I shouldn’t take Kalbach. He’s not much good 
in the dark.’ 

‘I'd planned to take Immerman,’ said Dobermann. 

‘A wise choice.’ Captain Ziegler wiped the shaving soap from 
round his ears, put on his tunic and sheepskin jerkin. 

‘If ’m needed, Pll be down at Battalion Headquarters. I leave 
everything in your capable hands, Dobermann.’  - 

“Yes, Captain.’ Dobermann’s arm shot out. Ziegler touched his 
cap in answer and left the bunker, leaving his second-in-com- 
mand to go through his plan for the night’s programme yet again. 

‘As foolproof as anyone could make it,’ he said to himself, 
smiling at the thought of action at last. | 


* * * 


It was evening. The bad snowstorm expected by everyone had 

broken up into short showers shot with intervals of grey, twilight 
_ darkness. There was hardly any wind. Not bad patrolling 
~ weather. 

Fourteen Guardsmen stood patiently waiting in the darkness; 

snow danced lightly round their coal blackened faces in a sudden 
aut of wind. Sergeant Taylor reported the patrol ready to move 
off. 
“The carrier party will give you an hour to get into position 
then they’ll move. They should be at the dump by 2030 hours 
and for God’s sake don’t go and shoot them up,’ said Major 
Lumsden. Mackenzie’s teeth gleamed in his black face, ; 

‘Pll try not to,’ he said. 

“Well, you’d better get moving then. Good luck, and I’ll keep 
sein that oo 

ow that there was no further excuse for lingering Ensi 

Mackenzie felt a sudden empty flutter of panic. He Hoehne 
a dozen questions he’d like to ask; all the vital points he was sure 
he’d left out of his briefing came flooding into his mind. Within 
a minute or two he’d be on his own as he had never been before. 
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ir s short life. There’d be no one to ask, no one to turn to. © 


_ Suddenly war did not seem quite such a gay adventure. But he © 
_ gave-his first order of the patrol in a calm, quiet voice: 3 
‘Right, follow me and remember what we practised.’ _ ; 
__. Major Lumsden watched the file of dark shapes as they 
___ vanished into the swirling snow, making for the lonely wilderness 
of No Man’s Land. s 
When the last man was swallowed up by the grey murk he 
~ went back inside the leaking shell of the farm-house where he ~ 
had his Headquarters. = 


Once upon a time an Italian family had lived in the Casa del — 
More, a small pink house near the mountain hamlet of Casaglia 
on the path that ran among the oak trees to the neighbouring 
hamlet of San Martino. Then the war flooded into the little 
_ valley below the southern face of Monte Colle. But not being 
‘required for the German defensive line, the small pink house 
was left unmolested until one of the first British shells to fall in 
the valley blew away most of the red-tiled roof, brought down __ 
the two upper rooms in a welter of plaster and splintered wood, — 
and tore the bodies of the cowering Italians into untidy lumps of 
butcher’s flesh. 
3 But the twenty men humping the mortar bombs into neat tiers 
in what had been the living-room knew nothing of all this; nor 
would they have greatly cared. All they wanted was to get the 
unwelcome job completed and themselves back to the safety of 
their own lines. For it was a sinister spot, and, even though a 
covering party lay round the house, this was no place to hang 
about with the snow falling and no one able to see a yard in front 
of his bloody face. So they heaved and stacked like fiends and 
finally started back the way they had come, moving fast behind 
their N.C.O.  « 
x * * 


It was Kumitsch who saw them first. He had always had excep- 
tionally keen eyes and he spotted a sudden dark movement as the 
snow-shower began to thin. He nudged Immermann, nodding 
towards the track below them; Immermann touched Corporal 
Hufnagel who in turn alerted Dobermann. The officer’s heart 
leapt with a fierce excitement. Caught them at it! What a stroke 
’ of luck. Thank God they’d stopped to watch before approaching 
the building just visible through the slackening snow. Five — six -_ 
eight . . . Dobermann watched as the figures gathered on the 
track, spacing themselves in a long file, shown up nicely by the 
" searchlights playing on the snow-clouds beyond them. Dober- 
' mann’s finger itched. Christ, what a target! : 
Ready!’ he hissed. ‘No one to fire till my order!’ een 
__. The whispered order passed along his six men as they eased - 
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_ themselves forward into good firing positions. scl 
the safety catch of Kalbach’s rifle - this was no party fo 
_ Spandau - and ran his tongue round his dry lips. 
__. The order to fire trembled in Dobermann’s throat; his fingers — 
curled and scratched at the snow in his effort to stay silent while 
the British soldiers stood like cattle simply crying out for ambush. 
' But, remembering his orders, the frustrated Lieutenant groundhis 
teeth and said nothing. 


A dell Eder: as 


- Not fifty yards away Ensign Mackenzie lay in the deep shadow 
of the small pink house, waiting until the carriers moved off 
down the path back to La Quercia. Give them five minutes to get 
_ Clear, then he could follow. So far things had gone according to 
plan; the dump was full and nothing worse than a little wind and 
snow had come to disturb the night. But he’d be glad to get out 
_ of this place. There was a horrible feel to it: the feel of desolation, 
loneliness and death that prickles the hair and makes men look 
_ over their shoulders. He was very glad of his twelve companions. 
‘They’re moving, sir,’ whispered Corporal Buchan beside him, 
_ He too very much wanted to get away from this sinister spot. 
Something wasn’t right. Like Sergeant Telling, the corporal had 

a highly developed instinct for war’s little tricks, 

‘Shall I tell Sergeant Taylor ?’ 

‘Give them a moment yet.’ 

Sergeant Taylor lay in a little hollow the other side of the 
house kicking his frozen feet gently up and down. Another half 
hour and they’d be warm again. Carting ammunition into No 
Man’s Land and piling it up seemed pretty crazy to him. Wonder 
Jerry hasn’t blown the whole flicking lot into . . . 

‘Sergeant!’ whispered a voice. ‘We're to move. Mr Mackenzie 
will cover us from the house.’ 

“On your feet, you lot!’ His seven men rose to their feet at 

_ his whisper, and formed up behind him on the track. 

Ensign Mackenzie and the remainder of the patrol lay where 

they were; they saw the Sergeant’s arm raised to signal advance 


and then the grey darkness burst into a sudden inferno of shots 
and yells, 


i) 
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Faced with this new target Lieutenant Dobermann could con- 
grea paar longer. 

‘Feuer ? He yelled at the top of his voice, jumping to his feet 
as he did so. The rifle jerked in Ramiech ohana: a he fired; 
slamming home the bolt, he got off his second shot as the black 

_ targets, shocked for an instant into utter stillness, broke and ran 
in momentary panic, leaving three bodies in the snow. One, — 
braver than the rest, turned, crouching, to fire back. The bullet 
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slash of pain across — 
heek, then the hot feel of blood on his skin. rae 
‘Come on!’ Lieutenant Dobermann rushed forward down the — 


_ short, white slope. ‘Come on, we’ve got the bastards!’ 


- From the corner of his eye Kumitsch saw the muzzle-flashes of _ 


fresh weapons firing from near the building. 


‘On the right, Herr Leutnant, the right!’ Shouting and hurrah- _ 
ing, they followed their leader as he swung towards the house, — 
blazing with his pistol. ate aes 

‘No grenades,’ he roared. ‘No grenades in the house!’ i 
- *Charge,’ shouted Ensign Mackenzie in reply. He and his four — 
men leapt to their feet and forward to meet the Germans. | 
Kumitsch found himself shouting wildly as he loosed off his rifle ~ 
at the little stabs of flame. Streicher was bowled over like a shot 
rabbit by a burst of tommy-gun fire, horribly smashed by the | 


_. ‘heavy bullets; somewhere in the confusion Dobermann was ~ 


screaming encouragement: “Let them have it! Give it to them!’ — 


An English voice shouted again and again for Sergeant Taylor to.— 


come in on the right, but Taylor was desperately getting the 
remnants of his ambushed party under control. : 
The two patrols were now involved in the maddened, animal 
chaos of close-quarter fighting in the dark. Curses, sudden wild 
bellows of rage and pain rose on all sides. Corporal Hufnagel’s 
machine-pistol was knocked from his hands by a clubbed rifle; 
he closed with the man and they fell to the ground, fighting ~ 
savagely with their teeth and hands, rolling-to and fro in the ~ 
snow. ; 
‘Damme! Wedderkop! To the house with me!’ Hugging the 
pack of explosive, Dobermann ran for the black doorway of the 
building. Wedderkop leapt aside from a lunging bayonet, 


e smashed at the panting face of the guardsman with the butt of 


f 
% 
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his rifle, just as he’d learnt in training. His enemy fell back with 
a loud grunt of pain, spitting curses and broken teeth, and 
Wedderkop rushed after his officer. Private Damme lay trembl- 
ing behind a rock where he had dropped when the bullets began 


to fly, sweating and moaning in fear, trying to find the courage 


to get up and help his comrades. 

Kumitsch stood his ground as the figure came at him, not feel- 
ing the bullets as they ripped through the folds of the snow- 
smock, grazing his side in long, bloody streaks. He fired and 


5 missed, then the rifle was empty and he hurled it at the other 


man’s head. Stunned by the blow across his forehead, Ensign 
Mackenzie staggered and clutched his face; before the officer had 
time to recover himself, Kumitsch was on him like a tiger. As 
his back hit the snow, he felt the German’s hands at his throat. 
Blinded by blood from his split scalp and bemused by the blow 
Mackenzie could do little to defend himself. After a few frantic © 
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efforts to loosen the steel fingers squeezing the life from 


e-hat eg 


Mg 


his — 


? 


- tortured lungs he lost consciousness. A voice was crying out, — 


savage and exultant. Kumitsch suddenly realized it was his voice; 
he relaxed the killer grip and rose unsteadily to his feet, gasping 
and shaking his head. . Py Ne ke 

The din of battle had ceased. A man was crying out in pain not 
far away. Otherwise the silence was amazing, __ . 
‘Hot work,’ said Corporal Hufnagel, replacing his trench knife 
in its scabbard. The whole front of his white smock was darkly 
stained. ‘Now we’ve got to get out of here before all hell breaks 
loose. You all right, Kumitsch ?’ é 

‘I think so, Corporal.’ His face was a mask of blood, and it 
‘trickled in warm threads down his right thigh. The figure at 
their feet stirred and groaned. 

- You’ve got yourself a prisoner, lad. Now all you’ve got to do 
is to take him home to Ziegler.’ Hufnagel grinned wolfishly. 

“Look out, they’re coming again!’ The Corporal whipped 
_ round towards the shrill cry of warning, the Schmeisser held 
ready. 

‘Watch it, Lieutenant,’ he shouted. ‘They’re back!” 

__ Private Damme had spotted the running figures from where he 
lay. Coming straight for him. Twisting up quickly he flung a 
stick grenade. Unfortunately it landed in a deeper drift and the 
muffled explosion only stopped Sergeant Taylor who was leading 

‘the counter-attack, blowing his legs to shreds. The remainder 
came on, howling like beasts. ; 

Lieutenant Dobermann stood in the doorway bareheaded, 
firing his pistol, while behind him the eight minute fuse hissed 
and sputtered on its way to the explosive. 

‘Stop them! Kill them! Break them up!’ 

__ The vicious rattle of Hufnagel’s Schmeisser, in the reddened 
hands of an expert, did just that, The wild little charge broke, 
collapsing into the snow or turning to run. 

‘Now get them out of it, Hufnagel! You’ve got four minutes,’ 

“We’ve got a prisoner, sir,’ called Kumitsch excitedly. 

‘Well, take him along. Go on, clear out, all of you!’ 

‘Immermann’s wounded! It’s his leg.’ 

‘Leave him, you clods.’ 

‘What about you, Lieutenant ?’ asked Hufnagel. 

‘Tl be along. God Almighty, man, didn’t you hear what I 
said ? GET THEM OUT OF IT!’ 

Dragging the dazed British officer with them the little party 
followed Corporal Hufnagel towards the far-off safety of their 
mountain. Dobermann ran back into the house to check the fuse 
was burning correctly . . . ‘It is the sole responsibility of the 
officer i/c demolition to see that the charge is properly placed 
--.and that the fuse does not misfunction at the last minute. . 27 


That’s what they’d told him at Cadet School. That’s what : 
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Je could sec tiny red firework of the burning fuse. Can’t 
ibe ‘more than four minutes. Dobermann was sweating. But he 
a forced himself to concentrate. Explosive. Primer. Detonator. 
__ Safety fuse correctly lit. Where’s my steel helmet ? To hell with 
_ that! Suddenly sick with panic he rushed outside. 
} ‘Herr Leutnant!?? Oh, God, it was Immermann. ‘You can’t 
leave me, sir! Please, Herr Leutnant, you can’t.’ Immermann 

7 was dragging himself across the snow leaving a black trail. 

_ ‘Please,’ he kept repeating. “Don’t leave me.’ Dobermann hesita- 
ted, glancing back at the doorway, then at the white mass of the 
mountain. vw 

‘Please!’ 

‘Damn you for a clumsy swine, Immermann,’ he said hoarsely 

as he ran to the crawling man. The soldier was a small man and 

- Dobermann exceptionally powerful. He slung him over his 

_- shoulder and stumbled desperately for the shelter of a deep 

~ hollow just over the ridge where they had lain to watch the house. 
‘ As Dobermann flung the moaning Immermann to the ground. 
_and himself on top, the night split apart in a great red blast of 
flame and sound: Dobermann shielded his head with his arms as 
a searing hurricane swept above the hollow, laying flat the 
splintered remains of trees and lifting the snow in a driving white 
curtain. Chunks of masonry and timber hurtled through the air 
all round them and the huge roar of the explosion rumbled to 
and fro among the mountains, startling the sentries and waking 
the sleepers and bringing joy to the heart of Lieutenant Dober- 
mann, who laughed shakily and said: ; 

‘Thank God. It worked,’ half to himself, half to the semi- 
conscious Immermann. : 

To Sergeant Taylor, suffering terribly, and to the three other 
British wounded it brought instant extinction; to the small pink 
_ house it brought final destruction and to the dead sprawling in 
the blackened snow it meant nothing at all. 


_ To the watchers on the mountain the whole landscape was 
frozen in the eerie, furnace light of an erupting volcano as the 
mighty flame of the explosion leapt across the night; the sound 
slammed among the hills and smashed hard against the ear- 
drums of the two men ducking their heads against the sudden 
terrifying storm. 

In the moment of utter, stunned silence that followed, Colonel 
von List said, 
‘He’s done a good job.” ; 
‘Yes,’ agreed Captain Ziegler, working his fingers in his ears. 
‘And now all he’s got to do is to bring them home safely.’ He 
_ listened intently, thinking he heard a faint cry from the valley, 
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_ *There’ll be casualties,’ he said. ‘I’ll warn the Aid Post.’ g. 

_ _ ‘A lot of bullets were flying about down there. I hope to God 
_ he hasn’t lost too many men. We need something to encourage 
the battalion, without having to dig a lot more graves. This may . 
have surprised our friends across the way.’ Von List laughed 
quite gaily, adding: : 

__ ‘Field-grey dummies to be put up and knocked down at their 
leisure, that’s what they’re beginning to think of us. But some- 
times the coconut answers back, eh, Ziegler ?” . 

But Captain Ziegler had gone back to his headquarters to pre- 
pare Buchner and his boys for the reception of casualties. 


Like smoke-maddened hornets the British reacted savagely to 
the destruction of the dump. Guns and mortars of every calibre 
searched the lower slopes of Monte Colle and up and down the 
little dog-leg valley which ran between the mountain and 
Rommel Ridge, 

As previously planned the patrol under Corporal Hufnagel 
cowered together in the shallow cave, pressing into the furthest 
corner to escape the deluge of shells landing all round. Earth and 
small lumps of rock fell from the trembling roof on to their 

_ huddled shapes; the shriek and flash of a close one had them 
burrowing and squirming like a shapeless mass of worms. 

Kumitsch felt he was bathed in blood from his face to the soles 
of his boots, but clung on with both hands to his prisoner, 
determined to take him in. This won’t last long, thought Huf- 
nagel, then we'll get going, but not the valley, along the side of 
the mountain. The valley would be a bloody death-trap for the 
rest of the night. Dobermann will have gone up in that bang. 


Get ’em back, Hufnagel, and they might give you another bit of 


tin to wear on your best tunic. Someone started yelling curses, 
. Shrill like a woman. 

‘Cut it out, Damme!’ The Corporal’ 
the roar and crash outside. ‘Oh, God,’ cried Damme. ‘Oh, God, 
make it stop!’ God seemed to hear the wild plea, for the search- 
ing shells moved on, further along the valley. 

It was then that they were joined by the exhausted Lieutenant 
and the unconscious Immermann, collapsing in a panting heap. 

_ They bound up the great wound in his thigh with all their field- 
dressings, and made a rough sort of stretcher with two rifles and 
a pai of Rae ty 
_ ‘Come on,’ ordered Lieutenant Dobermann in a strange, high- 
pitched voice quite unlike his usual deep tones. He'll Bleek to 
death if we don’t get him back quickly,’ 7 
.  Unwillingly the little Party ventured out from the shelter of © 


the cave and resumed their slow and dangerous journey home, 
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you open fire, Lieutenant? Von 


instant Better tell the truth. The story of the action would be 
_ round the whole battalion by morning. Besides it wasn’t as 1t he 
had anything to be ashamed of. Sitting up very straight and 
thrusting out his broad chest, the blond young officer reported | 
the whole exciting business in a firm, honest voice, much forti- 
fied by the coffee laced with schnapps. Captain Stempfe took it 
~all down in his small, neat hand, now and then pursing his prim 
mouth and saying, ‘A little slower, Lieutenant, if you please.’ 
The Colonel made an occasional note on his blotter. Major 
Holmers, the only other occupant of the room, sat quietly 
smoking one of his smelly little cheroots. ; 
I think that’s all, sir,’ finished Dobermann. He was flushed 
and his pale blue eyes shone very brightly. Reaction setting in, 

_ thought von List dispassionately. I’ll get Buchner to give him 

_ something. He sat back in his chair, considering carefully how 
to phrase his next remark. Stempfe took the opportunity to 
clean his glasses which had got a little steamy. Germany couldn’t 
fail, not with young leaders such as these, she couldn't. He took” 
‘up his pen and waited. They all watched the commanding officer 
he got up and began to pace the room with his thumbs in his 

elt. 

‘Second Lieutenant Dobermann behaved throughout this 
patrol with the very greatest skill and courage...’ The pale blue 
eyes shone even more brightly. “His actions lived up to the very 
highest. traditions of the Wehrmacht. Am I going too fast for 

you, Stempfe ?” 
‘No, Herr Oberst, not at all,’ answered the Adjutant, scribbl- 
ing busily. 

A ‘By his outstanding leadership he was not only responsible for - 
the destruction of an extremely valuable enemy ammunition 
dump but also fér the infliction of heavy casualties, including the 
capture of an officer, upon an enemy patrol considerably superior 
in numbers.’ He stopped by the battle-map and stood, swaying 
slightly backwards and forwards on his heels. 

‘Got that, Stempfe ?” 

. Yes, sir.’ ' 

‘By his magnificent personal courage,’ — Dobermann’s mouth 

quivered slightly ; his eyes gleamed wetly; it looked as if he might 
cry - ‘in bringing a wounded man to safety at imminent risk to 
his own life, Lieutenant Dobermann has shown himself worthy 
of the very highest praise...’ He noticed Major Holmers staring 
very hard at the glowing end of the cheroot. Damn him, he must 
know this was the only way to do these things if you wanted to 
get anyone a decoration. And God knows, the man had earned 
one. Von List returned to his seat. Lieutenant Dobermann blew 
his nose, If only Ingrid could have heard those words! Young: 
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_ “The very highest praise,” he repeated slowly, ‘and the very >) ? 
_ highest award.’ Dobermann’s pale shining eyes rested on the. 


_ Knight’s Cross and his heart thumped painfully; he was sud- 

denly short of breath. He hardly heard the calm, quiet voice. 

‘End it in the usual way, Stempfe. Get it ready for my signa- 
ture at once.’ So wrapped in his dreams of glory was he that the 
Lieutenant had to be addressed quite loudly before he came out 
of his haze. 

_ *There is one thing that must be said, though.’ The Colonel’s 

eyes held his own very steadily. 

_ ‘By opening fire when you did, you jeopardised the whole 
- success of the patrol. But I expect you realise that yourself.’ The 
_ reproof was mild, the tone no more than conversational, but 
Dobermann could do nothing but let his mouth fall open. 

‘This time you got away with it,’ went on von List. ‘But never 
forget that orders, my orders, are to be obeyed implicitly.’ The 
tone hardened. ‘I do not want my men killed and wounded 
through impetuous acts on the part of anyone, anyone at all.’ 
Dobermann continued to stare open-mouthed, Captain Stempfe’s 
glasses just had time to flash indignantly at such wishy-washy talk 
_ before the Colonel smiled warmly, holding out his hand. — 

__ ‘And now I want to congratulate you on behalf of the whole 
battalion on a job splendidly done. Well done.’ He patted the 
. bemused young officer on the shoulder. ‘You’ve earned a good 
meal’and a good night’s sleep.’ He looked round as Sergeant- 
Major ‘Tomas came in. 
: Shas prisoner’s outside, sir,’ he announced. ‘Shall I bring him 
in?’ 
‘Just a minute, Tomas.’ 
__ Dobermann was on his feet, towering like a large tree above 
the Colonel. 
‘Stempfe,” said von List. 
“Yes, Herr Oberst.” Now what? That was the trouble with 
such a man, you never quite knew where you were. Or at least 
_ Stempfe didn’t. 

‘I want you to arrange things with Sauer so that Herr Dober- 
mann and the rest of the patrol get a really decent meal, some- 
thing extra from Sauer’s store, a drink and blankets for the rest 
of the night. Then you can get on to Captain Ziegler and tell 
_ him we'll send him back his heroes in the morning.’ He moved 
_ tapidly about the room as he reeled off a stream of instructions, 
“Good night, Dobermann - and thank you,’ he said warmly. 
‘No, I'd like you to stay, Major Holmers. Right, off you go, 
Stempfe, and rout the Quartermaster out of his snug little bed.’ 

He sat down again and picked up the empty British grenade 
left by his predecessor as a paperweight. 

‘Very well, Sergeant-Major, you can bring in the prisoner.’ 
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_ The commander of the Guards Brigade facing the Monte Colle 
_ massif was severely displeased. Not only had the explosion of the © 
_ mortar dump rudely disturbed his evening meal, but the tele- — 
_ phone in his Headquarters was ringing itself red-hot. There had — 
_ been a nasty few moments with the Divisional Commander, who | 
was searching for information with which to placate an intensely © 
__ inquisitive Corps Commander who demanded to know the origin 
of ‘that God-awful bang’. ee 
‘J shouldn’t wonder if it didn’t rattle the glasses on all the bars — 
© in Florence,’ groaned the Brigadier, leaning his aching forehead — 
- in a hot hand. ‘We’ll have Fifteenth Army on to us next with — 
. Alex or someone complaining their soup was spilt. Get me Col-_ 


~ onel David again.’ 


Some minutes later the commanding officer of the battalion : 
responsible for the safety of the dump replaced his receiver with 


"> a pained expression on his face. 


‘I know it wasn’t your fault, Alan, but somewhere along the 
line 'someone’s howling for heads, so get your report in as soon” 
as you can.’ aes 

‘The trouble is the only chap who can give any kind of an 
account is Corporal Buchan, and he’s pretty badly shaken. It may — 
be a few hours before he’s making much sense.’ re 

‘Do your best, there’s a good chap.’ 

Some big German shells droned over on their way to the 
British battery positions. ‘I suppose there’s no possible chance of 
Charles having been hit and crawled into the trees ?’ he sugges- 
ted hopefully. , 

‘Pye had the Whole company combing the area,’ said Major 
Lumsden. ‘I’m afraid he’s had it, or else he’s in the bag. — 
Damned bad luck, after only being in the line for ten Gays.2 
| We'll give it a day or two before writing to his parents. It’s — 

going to be a difficult one. Odd really, isn’t it ? I mean, look at 
us. Months, years of it and nothing worse than a few bits chipped 
off, and there’s a young chap like that, fresh out of OCTU and 
~ his first action. I don’t know. Doesn’t make sense.’ 
-— (Does any of it ?’ said the company commander. 


* * * 


- The interrogation was a very short affair, 
-*Do you speak German ?’ 
‘Ni 2 
\ ‘French?’ 

Be WAY es,” 
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Ensign Mackenzie stood stiffly to attention. There was a 
bandage round his head with a spot of red in the front. His face — 
was filthy and blood had spilt down his battledress blouse in dark 
pear-drop stains. — : rie 

‘Sit down,’ said von List, nodding at the chair. The boy re- 
mained as he was, staring at some point above the German’s 
head. Now and then he shook his own to clear the muzziness. 

‘Put him on the chair, Tomas.’ 

The big Sergeant-Major forced Mackenzie on to the chair. 

‘Take your hands off me,’ he exclaimed angrily in English, but 

he sat down, glaring sullenly about him. Dark hair, messy with 
dried blood; thin features, blue-grey eyes: Holmers, looking at 
the two men, thought, they could almost be brothers. . 

‘They say you put up a good fight,’ said von List. The boy was 
very like the Polish cavalry subaltern captured on the first day 
of the war on the Poznan Plain. The same sullen defiance 
smouldering in the eyes, That one had hurled himself at his 
captors, fighting like a wild beast; this one looked slightly tamer. 

‘But then the British Guards always fight well,’ he said casually, 
The expression gave away nothing, but the eyes flickered for an 
instant. 

“My name is Mackenzie. My rank is Second-Lieutenant. My 
number is - > He broke off. The German officer facing him 
seemed to have fallen asleep. Covered all over in Iron Crosses. 
and things, but he didn’t look like the black-uniformed killers 
he’d heard so much about. 

‘I remember the Guards in Houthulst Forest,’ said the older 
officer present in bad French, ‘Irish, I think they were. Or per= 
haps Scots. Fine soldiers.’ 

“Have you had anything to eat ?’ asked von List still with his 
eyes closed, his head bent back. 

“Yes.” Against his will, Mackenzie added, ‘thank you.’ 

: “You'll go back from the front,’ said the German colonel, open= 
ing his eyes and staring at the man who was supposed to be his 
enemy with the same clear, steady look he had given Dober- 
mann. ‘I cannot of course answer for the treatment you may 
receive as you get further from the front-line, but while you are 
in our charge you will be looked after in as humane a way as the 
circumstances allow. We don’t all eat our prisoners alive.’ Again 
against his will, Mackenzie found himself smiling in answer. He 
was swaying in the chair. 

‘But should you be so stupid as to try and escape,’ continued 
von List in the same tone, ‘then very probably you will end up 
rane la spot - re eure Ny swelling to a ripe red plum 

ost as he watched, Pi up the tel 
Medical Officer, g up Sangee he asked for the | 
‘He’s on his way across at the moment, Herr Oberst,’ said 
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_ Then without warning he fainted, slumping sideways to the | 


Ws began von List to hisiprsoners cy) fa 
y name is — ’ Ensign Mackenzie put his hand to his hea 


d. ; 
floor. | ais i a 
. ‘War’s an unfair game,’ said Holmers, as he and Tomas put 


z him back on the chair, holding him steady as he came round. iH 
_ ‘Dobermann gets all the trimmings of a hero, his opposite — 
number gets this.’ . 


‘Why confine your philosophy to war ?” von List asked, ‘Tt’s i 
certainly not the only game that’s unfair.2 At that moment | 


a Captain Buchner presented himself with one of his most un 


i. to capture officers single-handed.’ 
Bich 


military salutes. tay 


“Ah, Buchner. How’s Immermann ? tee 
‘As comfortable as anyone can be with most of his thigh miss- — 


_ing,’ said Buchner. ‘With luck he’ll live.’ 


‘And the other one ? Kumitsch, isn’t it ?” 
-‘A night in the Aid Post will put him right. A dashing scar on — 
his face and a welt along his side. Some of God’s children are~ 
born lucky.’ Von List touched the scars on his own face. ‘Yes, 
Buchner, they are. Damned lucky. Have you a bed for this one ?- 
Till tomorrow night.’ 

With a tremendous effort Ensign Mackenzie managed to draw 
himself up and walk from the room. ‘Put a guard on the barn, 
Tomas,’ said von List. ‘I don’t want any nonsense about shot 
while trying to escape. We had enough of that unpleasantness in 
Russia.’ 5 

Thirty-eight unarmed men sprawling in the snow near Tula. 
The merciless Spandaus cutting down the shuffling column of 
beaten Siberians in the brazen sunshine of the Don steppe: 
running, screamjng, spinning like ragged tops, spurting red in 
the feather grass. 

‘He'll be watched every moment he’s in our hands,’ he said - 
harshly. 

‘Yes, Herr Oberst,’ said Sergeant-Major Tomas. 

‘Pll stick a needle in him. He won’t wake up till sometime late 
tomorrow.’ Buchner sketched another vague salute and departed. 

‘Well,’ yawned von List. ‘I think we can now go to bed.’ 

‘What a remarkable tonic even the smallest success can be,’ 
Holmers stubbed out his dying cheroot. 

‘The first -? Von List bit back the words. “The first offensive 
success of the battalion for quite a time.’ Major Holmers’ feelings 
could be hurt like anyone else’s. Yes, war was an unfair game to_ 
the steady, plodding players like Holmers. riser 

‘There’ll be no holding the children now. They'll all be wanting 
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That evening’s work was indeed a tonic to the First : -' 
‘Number One Company was especially delighted with itself. Not — 
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only had its members achieved the first offensive success of the — 


- Regiment since it had come across from the Adriatic front, but 


now news reached it via the sharp-eared Private Runz that — 
Number One was more than likely to spend Christmas Day out 
of the line. ' ‘ie 

So spirits were high in Captain Ziegler’s company, and even: 
the normally insufferable Dobermann seemed tolerable, moving 
about as he was with his blond, Aryan head stuck in its own pri- — 
yate cloud of glory. Private Kumitsch was quite the little hero 
too, already proud of the scar that would decorate his face, and if 
his friend Kalbach felt any twinges of envy he did not allow them 
to show on his frank and innocent young countenance. 

The little dog, Trudi, grinned gaily as she trotted about at the 
aire of her master or lay, curled up beside him, in the platoon 

er. 

Corporal Hufnagel was eyed with increased respect by the 
children, the short trench-knife he wore at his belt with a certain 
morbid awe. 

Private Immermann’s friends visited him at the Aid Post until 
he was taken back to a field hospital north of Bologna and out of. 
their lives for ever. | 

Poor Private Streicher had been in the Company for too short 
a time for him to be missed by anyone. 

But it was in the ranks of Sergeant Telling’s platoon that this 


* sudden renewal of — for want of a better word — élan was most 


evident. For were they not the — for want of a better word — élite 
of the best company in the best battalion of the 68th Regiment ? 
And did they not have as their leader a man with the Oakleaf 
with Swords and Diamonds? A man who spoke to them as 
human beings and not as if they were merely a pack of disci- 
plined animals ; a man who laughed with them and said things no 
Lieutenant-Colonel had ever said before ? To the old hands the 
spirit in the platoon, no, the entire battalion, was reminiscent of 
the good old days of Poland and France, and Russia before that 
first winter of °41. 

“My first Christmas out of the line for three years,’ said Cap- 
tain Ziegler. 

“‘What’ll you lads be putting in Telling’s stocking ?’ asked the 
one-eyed Sergeant with heavy wit. 


‘A stick grenade, Sergeant,’ chorused the children with great 
good humour. 
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_ MAnrIELeNA CrESPI was born of mountain stock in the shadow of _ 
' Monte Colle in the room above the little wine shop kept by. 
- Signor Crespi, her father. Until her twenty-second year — the 
_ year the war came to Rocca San Michele — she had never been _ 
further than the local villages of Vergata and Praduro e Sasso, c 
riding slowly in one of her father’s ox-carts, crying at the lumber- _- 
ing white oxen in her warm, husky voice and casting glances at _ 
_ the young men that melted the very bones in their bodies. 
The little trattoria was always filled with the men of Casaglia, — 
_ San Martino and the other communities inhabiting the valleys 
__ below Monte Colle. Some came to drink, some to gossip in the © 
dusty sunshine, all to admire and flirt with Marielena and her 
_ younger sister, Sophia. 
_” ‘You're the honeypots,’ said Signor Crespi proudly, ‘and <~ 
they’re the flies. Hurry along, girls. A customer must never be 
kept waiting.” The girls sang and laughed and teased each other as 


- they helped their parents: sweeping and cleaning, carrying the 


ar 


_ flagons of raw red wine, or scrubbing the two long tables till they 
_ shone like sunlit wheat. Someone in that house was always sing- — 
ing or shouting in a sudden flare of anger, for they were a pas- 
- sionate family. The girls fell in and out of love at least three 
times every summer, and the two brothers, on their brief visits 
from Bologna or Modena or wherever it was they had found 
- temporary employment, set up a great flutter among the girls 
of the district with their curly black hair and fauns’ eyes. og 
‘Dio mio,’ Signgra Crespi would sigh fondly. “What a pair of | 
~ wicked ones.’’She would beam and fold her massive bare arms 
across her wine-barrel breasts and shout something affectionate 
at her husband or daughters.. ; i : 
Marielena never kept up with her brothers’ activities; she was 
~ too busy living the moment: her latest love affair — or the sickness 
or labour of some favourite animal: ox, donkey, cat, or one of the 
flea-ridden mongrels that ran about half-wild. Oh, to be sure, 
there was a war going on somewhere beyond the mountains, and 
the iron-grey soldiers were gathering in ever greater numbers, 
marching about the slopes of Monte Colle as if they owned the 
- mountain. Now and then aeroplanes droned through the short 
summer nights; the darkness trembled to the bombs and the gun- 
fire and the skies above Bologna glowed red. At such times Signor 
_ Crespi muttered furiously, ‘What’s it got to do with us? Let 
~ them kill each other. See if I care. It’s nothing to do with Italians 


any more.’ 
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Far away, many miles beyond Florence, t e war came creep ‘ 
nearer like some vile slug dragging behind it a black trail of — 
destruction. Every day the grey armies fell back through the 
Tuscan hills, until one still night they heard it for the first ne: 
an evil muttering from the South. — 

‘Guns,’ said Signor Crespi. ‘Now the whole stupid business 
will soon be over. You'll see, when the English and Americans 
take Florence, then the Tedeschi will give up, mark my words, 
None of them will want to fight in the mountains. You’ll see, 
when the other side’s across the Arno, the Tedeschi will go home 
to where they belong. Mark my words, women.’ 

The very next day a German engineer unit moved into Rocca 
San Michele, setting up a small encampment of camouflaged 
tents and trucks. The soldiers were very correct under their 
handsome young captain and no one was molested, and even 
though the other two families decided to leave for the North, the 
Crespis saw no reason to desert their home which they loved 
dearly. 

For two months the engineers were stationed at Rocca San 
Michele. During daylight hours the handsome captain super- 
vised the building of the Monte Colle defences; in the warm 
summer evenings he relaxed, occupying himself with the con- 
genial task of teaching German to the eldest of the daughters, 
the one with the tawny-red hair and long dark eyes, Marielena 
_ repeated the German phrases in her warm, husky voice, gazing’ 
in a most friendly fashion at her handsome tutor who by now had 
little competition, for the young men of the neighbourhood had 
vanished to escape being conscripted into work on the concrete 
_/and steel defacement of Monte Colle, Many of these Italians had 

headed westwards to join the various partisan groups, 

‘Stupid idiots,’ growled Signor Crespi. ‘What do they want to 
do that for ? Why fight the Tedeschi ? Leave them alone, they’ll 
fall apart by themselves, you mark my words.’ 

Then, on a blazing day in late August the handsome captain 
drove away with his men, waving sadly to the assembled family 
_ through the billowing dust. 

To take his place came the advance party of the First Battalion, 
68th Regiment under Lieutenant Stempfe, not then Adjutant, 
and Second-Lieutenant Huth. 

From the very moment she set eyes on him, marching proudly 
and thickly powdered with white dust at the head of his men, — 
Marielena took rather a fancy to Lieutenant Huth. True, he 
wasn't so handsome as the Engineer, but the tanned skin showed 

off his thick fair hair and dark blue eyes to the best advantage. 

They certainly have some fine boys in this army of theirs,’ she 
said to Sophia. “And some of the other sort,’ answered her sister, 
who had seen Lieutenant Stempfe. 


In the evenings when the day’s preparations for the battalion ; 
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est wine and ex 7 f thoughts of women — 
more tanciful type of orgy, Lieutenant Huth was to be ~ 


est wine and exciting himself with 


4g und busily sketching. He was not, as the Crespis imagined, _ 


planning more destruction; he was creating beauty as fast as his _ 
remarkably talented pencil could cover the paper. Coming 


4 straight from a hutted Cadet School and before that from his _ 


_ badly shaken home in the battered cauldron of the Ruhr, Huth — 
_ had never seen anything remotely like these mountains and their _ 
inhabitants, and certainly never such a magnificent creature as _ 
' Marielena Crespi. He longed for the colours with which to — 
capture the sunlight trapped in the depths of her chestnut hair, — 


and the mischievous sparkle in her long eyes. 


The tormented artist tore up sketch after sketch or in despera- 


~ tion turned his attention to the great shapeless bulk of Signora - 


_ Crespi or her shirtsleeved husband, and then suddenly his strain- _ 


’ ligs. 


ing pencil took fire in his hands and he was almost satisfied. He 
was roughing in the donkey beside her when Marielena came out 
of the barn where she had been feeding the stalled oxen and 


- slowly up the path towards him, moving with a sway of her wide 


hips that brought the blood to his head and a little gasp to his 


‘Good evening,’ he said shyly, raising a strong brown hand to 
his soft-peaked cap in polite greeting. Lowering her eyes, the girl 


i continued on her way in silence. Nonplussed, Huth watched her 


” straight back and the polished sheen of her bare legs below the — 


faded red skirt. After a few steps she suddenly stopped and spun ~ 
round with the skirt flaring and laughter in her face. 


“Good evening, Herr Offizier.’ She approached closer. “What _ 
are you drawing? Or perhaps I shouldn’t ask? Perhaps it’s a 
soldicr’s secret ?” es 

‘But you speak German.’ She enjoyed the astonishment in his 
eyes. | . 

ts it only Germans who should speak German ?’ she asked. 
‘Perhaps there’s a new order we haven’t been told —’ He found 


her slow and halting phrases utterly charming; the warm, 


bubbling spring of half-hidden laughter was as infectious as a 


most delightful disease. Soon they were getting on famously. He — 


showed her the drawing. : : : yh 
“Of course it’s only a beginning,’ he said hesitantly. “When it’s 


finished — ’ 


‘But — it’s me.’ She scuffed up the dust with her bare feet, © 


holding the drawing now at arm’s length, now close to her danc- 


' ing eyes. 


*You like it ?’ : ial : ; 
‘Like it ?’ Her lips were parted softly showing small white teeth. 
‘Like it, she repeated. ‘I think it’s beautiful. Beautiful.’ Huth — 


flushed with pleasure at her tone. After some more highly _ 
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pleasant and satisfactory conversation she suddenly said, 
‘I must get back. I have to help my mother.’ sesh. 

~ ‘Perhaps I can walk with you.’ in fee 

‘Why not?’ She glanced at him under her thick black lashes, 
‘I have no quarrel with the Germans.’ haa 

‘And I like to stay on good terms with our allies,’ said Huth, 
laughing and walking as close as he dared. As they came opposite 
the small yellow house taken over by Lieutenant Stempfe, the 
_ man himself emerged buckling his belt. 

‘Ah, there you are, Herr Huth.’ He tried to ignore the girl. For 
all his longings and unattractive dreams, the Lieutenant was 
_ supremely ill-at-ease with women; in fact, without a skinful of 
drink inside his paunchy stomach he hadn’t the nerve so much 

as to touch a prostitute’s little finger. 
_ ‘It seems to me,’ he continued sarcastically, ‘that you consider 
this job of ours to be no more than some sort of rest-cure.’ His 
spectacles flashed in the lowering sun. ‘Well, just to dispel any 
_ such illusions here is a little work for you. Military work,’ he 
added meaningly with a pinched leer to show how human he was. 
“You will hold yourself in readiness to return to Bologna and 
meet the battalion which is expected - ’ He stopped himself 
briskly. You never knew; even this mouth-watering girl standing 
there demurely, drawing patterns with a bare toe in the dust, 
~ even she had ears. She had other things too, he thought, the blood - 
suddenly pounding heavily in his head. His eyes darted across her 
high, prominent breasts and the sweat started under his arms. 

‘All right then, you heard me,’ he said hoarsely. ‘Be ready to 
move within an hour. You will take Corporal Hufnagel with you. 
_ Very well then, don’t stand gawping like an idiot. Get a move 
on!’ He shouted the last bit, showing this luscious peasant girl 
the virile masculinity of the true German officer, 

“Yes, sir,’ said Huth stolidly. With a quick glance at Marielena 
he saluted, turned on his heel and marched away. 

“And now, Signorina,’ said Lieutenant Stempfe, still shouting 
to keep up his rapidly dissolving courage. 

‘Yes?’ Her eyelashes fluttered for an instant, then the win- 
dows opened wide and she gazed boldly out. Stempfe’s bony. 
knees turned to jelly, his heart leapt chokingly into his mouth at 
the frank, hot look in her eyes, He was speechless, mouthing like 
a strange, crumpled fish. 

“You wished to speak to me ?” 

‘I - I - that is —’ Her blue-black eyes scorched him from the 
damp soles of his feet to the inside of his steaming cap. 

‘Perhaps the Herr Offizier would rather talk’ — her voice fell to 
a husky purr ~ ‘somewhere a little more private.’ The eyelashes 
dropped like tiny black curta‘ns. A few curious private soldiers 
in their shirt-sleeves were lounging against a wall not far away, 
lazily spitting out grape pips. Corporal Hufnagel’s powerful 
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ould be heard shouting for Kalbach ‘to get a bloody move _ 
n and put his bloody kit into the bloody truck’. Forestalling the _ 
floundering Stempfe, Marielena spoke quickly, her voice warmer _ 


_ and more full of promise than ever: “8 | 

_ _ ‘The oxen have to be tended — just before midnight. Unless _ 

_ I'm kind to them, they get lonely.’ With these words, said in a 
tone guaranteed to titillate the most jaded of appetites, the girl 

_ fan towards the trattoria, raising little puffs of dust, leaving — 
- Lieutenant Stempfe in a daze of excitement and anticipation. 


No one ever knew what really happened in the ox-barn, no one, — 

that is, except for the two Crespi sisters and Lieutenant Stempfe. — 
For on that sweltering August night, the only bomb ever to — 

hit Rocca San Michele tumbled from a stricken bomber struggl- 

_ ing back from a raid on Milan, thoroughly wrecking the little — 
trattoria, wounding two private soldiers and blowing more 
personal and intimate adventures into the background. ito 

Strange things happened in the barn that night. Splinters from 
the errant bomb killed two of the soft-eyed oxen; a donkey,” 
grotesquely garbed in a straw hat and a length of coloured 
material fashioned to resemble a girl’s skirt and with a wide red 

- bow tied to its tail, met death from a pistol bullet in the head. 
Sophia Crespi arrived at the shattered remains of the wine-shop — 
in a state of great agitation; her white shirt was ripped to the 
waist and the angry marks of a man’s clawing fingers lay across 

her half-naked breasts, followed shortly after by her sister, also 

. distraught. But their parents, dazed by the blast and the sudden 
destruction of their home, were in no fit mood to take in their 
daughters’ dishevelled and excited state. 

Sergeant Blaun, the senior N.C.O. of the advance party, who 
had taken command of the confusion in the village during the 
absence of Lieuténant Stempfe, thought his own thoughts when © 
Stempfe had appeared. What was it to him if the man had lost his 
spectacles and his cap; was partially unbuttoned from collar to 
crutch, and with a bump on his head the size of a bloody hen’s 
egg? Having long discovered that it didn’t pay to meddle in 
officers’ indiscretions, Sergeant Blaun kept his own counsel. 
Besides, what an imbecile like Stempfe did in his spare time was 
of little interest to Blaun. ee 

As for Lieutenant Stempfe, he also said nothing. For no man, 
least of all an officer of the Greater German Wehrmacht, greatly 
 telishes the fact of having been tricked and thoroughly outwitted 

_ by two girls and a donkey — even though the animal did pay for 
its part in what had begun as a girlish prank. ages 

The day after the bomb Lieutenant Stempfe discovered, to his ° 
incredulous relief, that the Crespis had gone. As far away as 
possible, he said to himself. With any luck a shell may get the — 
’ ot, he thought viciously, tenderly feeling the bruise on his head 
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where, though of course the furious, frightened Stempfe did n 
_ know that, Marielena Crespi had hit him with an ox-yoke, 
By the evening, however, he was able to put the very un- 
pleasant and shameful incident out of his mind, for he was made 
_ Adjutant of the First Battalion with back-dated promotion to 
Captain. With all the activity and organisation caused by the 
arrival of the battalion, there was fortunately little time for brood- 
ing. Anyway, he told himself time and time again, if I hadn’t had 
_ the misfortune to trip and lose my glasses, I could have subdued 
that spitfire of a girl with one hand. As for the donkey, it hadn’t 
been his fault the pistol had gone off like that. 

And so, with such excuses to his outraged pride, the newly 
promoted Captain Stempfe tried to erase the sordid little affair 
_ of Marielena Crespi from his mind. 


They went sadly away from their home and their mountain, 

_ creaking slowly behind the two remaining oxen on the glaring | 

white road that wound down to the plains, wrapped in their _ 
gloomy thoughts. 

‘We'll come back,’ said Marielena, flicking at the dusty white 
rumps with the whip. ‘One day we'll come back.’ In her heart 
there was hatred for the lusty young soldiers they passed, swing- 
ing along through the summer dust, moving up to occupy the 
new mountain line. She paid no attention to their looks of 

admiration, nor to the shouted compliments, 

‘Dio mio,’ sighed her mother in deep distress, ‘shall we ever see 
our home again ?’ Her husband no longer said things about its 

__ not being their war, He sat, hunched on the swaying seat, hardly 

noticing the dust clouds that enveloped them as military vehicles 
rushed past, staring at the endless columns of infantry with dull 
eyes. Once he spoke, saying: 

‘If Beniamino cannot have us, then God knows what will be- 
come of us.’ Beniamino was his younger brother who kept a small 
restaurant in the southern suburbs of Bologna, and to whose care 
they intended to commit themselves. 

=e knows,’ he repeated. ‘God only knows.’ 

ophia walked silent beside the cart, trying to forget 

oe feel of the German’s hands on ffl be fr eee 
reasts, 
__.. ‘We will manage,” said Marielena from between compre 
lips. Once her family were safe she knew exactly what she on 
going to do. There would be work for women where her brothers 
gone. 

Then, among the soldiers tramping past the cart, sh 
blond young face that reminded her suddenly of chosalficen wha 
had drawn her picture, the one with the kind blue eyes and 
Strong sunburned arms. And thinking of him she became con- 
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greetings called at her from all sides. — 
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wing whether to hate or to smile at the 
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CAPTAIN STEMPFE looked through the evening batch of stuff from _ 


Regiment, listening with half an ear to the conversation between 
the Colonel and the Sergeant-Major . . . “This time three years 
ago, Tomas; the last push that was to get us into Moscow.’ Von 


_ List smiled at a sudden memory. ‘For the first man to sight the 
_ spires of Moscow, to him the victor’s crown — something inspir- 


ing like that anyway.’ The Adjutant glanced across suspiciously. | 


He had noticed with increasing uneasiness that the new com- 


manding officer was rather too inclined to speak disparagingly~ 


about subjects deserving a more respectful tone. Besides, this 
habit of addressing the Sergeant-Major by his name — there was 
no telling where that sort of laxness could end. Stempfe pursed 
his small mouth reprovingly. . 

‘Excuse me, sir, but this needs signing for.’ He handed von 
List the long brown envelope. The latter signed the receipt book 
absently, thinking of the white-clad Russians moving like wolves 
through the trees as Zhukov launched the first of the great 
counter-offensives. 


‘There’s no doubt they caught us unbuttoned that time!’ he ~ 


said. The envelope, he saw, originated from Division. He drop- 
ped it on the table. : 
‘Ror immediafe attention, Herr Oberst,’ pointed out Stempfe. 
‘It was certainly a shambles, sir,’ said Sergeant-Major Tomas. 
‘The first time Ivan showed his teeth.’ He watched as von List 
slit the envelope very tidily with his pocket knife. Without him 
the platoon would never have got out of the trap; he remembered 
the triumphant shouts of the Russian infantry as they closed in 
‘on the broken remnants of the battalion at bay in that bloody 
forest, the magnificent courage and leadership of this man who 
had led them to safety with a hole in his arm you couldn’t have 
plugged with a large potato and blood pouring out of him like 
beer from a leaking barrel. f 
Von List got up and slowly paced the room reading the con- 
tents of the single sheet, frowning slightly now and then. From 
next door came the loud pounding of Lindberg’s typewriter and 
the rich smell of roasting chestnuts. Suddenly von List threw 
down the paper so that Stempfe, from the corner of his eye, saw 


t that it was another Order of the Day. There had been quite a few — 
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lately, all filled with encouragement and exhortations, but not, to 
‘Stempfe’s way of thinking, sufficiently strongly worded with 
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d to such matters as dress and deportment. Now, if he’d 


‘ ~ had his way, he’d have... 


‘Sergeant-Major, would you send someone to the Mess with 


_ my compliments to Major Holmers and would he join us for a 


moment.’ Tomas went into the clerk’s room. Von List cleared a 


_ gpace among the papers and began to lay out his small, dirty 


patience cards very precisely and neatly. Though bursting with 


curiosity the Adjutant did not venture to speak. If only Stempfe 


- ‘was a man one wanted to talk to, thought von List coldly. But 


for the tiny slap of the cards and the angry scratching of Stempfe’s 


‘pen, the room was quiet. What a domestic scene, thought Major 


Holmers as he came through the blanketed doorway. It only 
needs a cat in front of the stove. 

‘I’m sorry to drag you away from your chess — I imagine you 
were playing your usual marathon with Buchner ?? Holmers nod- 
ded with a smile. ‘But I’d like you to read this,’ he held out the 
paper. ‘Perhaps you’d care to read it aloud.’ Von List peered 
under a card. ‘Ah, that’s where the king was.’ 

‘Commander, Forty-Ninth Grenadier Division,’ read Major 
Holmers in his slow methodical voice, ‘16th December, 1944.’ He 
cleared his throat. 

‘It has come to my notice that certain rumours of an alarmist 


* nature are being circulated throughout this division to the effect 


that both on the Eastern and Western Fronts a complete collapse 
of the German armies has taken place.’ Here he paused, Von 
List gathered the cards together into a pack and began to lay 


' them out again. 


‘I wish to make quite clear,’ continued Holmers, ‘that this gross 


_ calumny is absolutely and utterly false. On no front has the 


Wehrmacht suffered so great a defeat that it cannot at will 
resume the offensive.’ He paused again. Very diplomatically 
phrased, von List thought, searching for the three of spades. 
*Well, go on,’ he urged. ‘This is fascinating.’ 

“These rumours emanate, as does all such defeatist nonsense, 
from the rear, spreading like some noxious gas to the fighting 
troops.” This is the stuff, thought Stempfe. He’s fairly giving it to 
them. Good old Skull-head. 

‘Unit commanders will, without fail, bring the contents of this 
Order to the attention of all ranks under their command. They 


will also make it very clear that the penalties for any man caught 
spreading alarm or attempting to sow the seeds of defeat are 


exceptionally severe. In certain cases it could mean a sentence of 
death.’ The pause was slightly longer. 

‘Is that all, Holmers >’ 

‘No,’ said Holmers, ‘One more paragraph.’ Stempfe had liked 
the bit about death. Nothing was too bad for defeat-mongers and — 
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_. “I neither expect nor will I tolerate the slightest sign of 
_ defeatist spirit in the Forty-Ninth Division. 1 hope I have made 
myself clear. Signed, Fritschauer, General of Infantry” 
- _Holmers put the Order on the table beside the cards and got 

out one of his cheroots. j : Abe 

“There’s been nothing like this in the First Battalion,’ said the 

Adjutant, suddenly sitting to attention. “That I can assure the | 

Herr Oberst.’ 

‘The Herr Oberst thanks you,’ remarked von List. This time 
the patience was going to come out. eaie 
‘If there had,’ Stempfe went on, ‘it would certainly have come 
to my notice, and then naturally I should have stamped on any 
such filth with the severity it deserved.’ He was scarlet in the 

_ face. The Major puffed quietly at his cheroot, regarding the - 

_ angry little man through the blue smoke. cain tee 

‘But of course you can’t stop them thinking,’ observed von 
List. ‘Or talking among themselves. They aren’t all such utter 
fools as to believe that our troops are galloping forward to the 
gates of Moscow and Paris. Or do you think they are, Stempfe 2?” 

‘Are what, Herr Oberst ?” The Adjutant was momentarily con- 
fused. Did the man mean, were they galloping or were they 
believing ? ; 

‘A good soldier does what he is told,’ he answered; playing safe. 
‘And does not concern himself with things beyond his immediate 
area of operations.’ 

‘We have all been doing just that for a very long time.’ Von 
List turned over the final card. Stempfe glared from one to the 
other, but Major Holmers had turned to study the map on the 
badly whitewashed wall, thinking, perhaps it is the awful little 
Stempfes that keep the rest of us going when anyone but the 
Stempfes can sée the war was lost last year. 

‘For us of the First Battalion there can be no such word as. 
defeat,’ announced Captain Stempfe with such insufferable pom- 
posity that von List had a great longing to scream or hurl his 
cards into the sharp, conceited face. 

‘Last man, last bullet ? Is that it 2?’ he asked. 

‘Yes, sir. Of course.’ Startled by something in the Colonel’s 
tone, his Adjutant added, 7 

‘J should have thought the Herr Oberst of all people - ? Catch- 
ing the look in von List’s eyes, he broke off in some confusion. 

*That is — I mean -’ 

‘ ‘Yes, Stempfe 2? The tone was soft as silk; the Knight’s Cross 

- shone dully in the light. Fortunately for Captain Stempfe, at that 

_ moment relief came in the form of the field telephone. 

4 ‘Yes,’ said von List. “Yes, Ziegler, what is it ?? After a brief talk 

he replaced the receiver. ; Cake 

_ ‘Ziegler reports something odd going on opposite his forward 
IoI ; 
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ing else, 


_ No voices or engines,’ He turned the handle of the second tele- 


hone, 
if “That you, Tomas ? Would you mind sticking your head out of 


the door and seeing if you can hear anything out of the ordinary. 


T’ll hold on.’ He leant back in his chair. ‘Crackling,’ he said. 


_ ‘What on earth could be crackling ?? When he grinned like that 


he looked about sixteen years old, thought Holmers, ‘Yes, 
Tomas . . . Right, I’ll come out. Thank you. Tomas agrees that 
there’s something going on. He describes it as whistling.’ 

The three officers stood in the snow listening to the strange 


- sounds coming from the direction of the British lines. More like 


a gigantic wireless between stations, von List decided; squealing 
and screeching. 
‘Ring up all companies, Stempfe, and tell them to get a fix on 


it, Then get through to Major Kramer and tell him there may be 


a target for him. He’s always longing to poop off with those guns 
of his. Here’s a chance.’ : 
‘More like a bloody crowd of cats fighting,’ said Tomas. His 


_ breath steamed in the freezing night. Near them the sentry stop- 


ped on his slow round of Battalion Headquarters and stood 


listening. Voices spoke up in the thin snow light. 


“What’s going on ?” The man sounded nervous, possibly think- 
ing of secret weapons, “What are they playing at ? Heh, Heinrich, 
come out and listen to this lot.’ 

The caterwauling ceased. For a second or two there was silence, 
and then suddenly an enormous voice boomed out: 

‘Soldiers of Germany,’ it thundered. ‘For you the war is 


almost over... Give up and you will get decent treatment ... 


Put your hands up and live . . . ? The monstrous voice rolled 
among the white peaks, up and down the valleys in huge waves 
of harsh sound, 

“Your country is in ruins,’ it bellowed hideously. ‘Your 
families are suffering to satisfy the wishes of a madman... Come 
over to us... Soldiers of the Wehrmacht, you have done all that 
was required of you... Give up! Give up! Give up!...? - 

Von List hurried back to the telephone. 

“Get me the mortars, and hurry!’ Then he got on to Major 


er. 

‘It'll take them a bit of time to dismantle everything,’ he said. 
“Well done, Kramer. I knew you’d enjoy it. I now I should 
think they can hear this thing in Berlin. Yes, as soon as we've 
got a bearing.’ He rang up the companies. 

‘No small arms fire. Understood? I know they want to, 
Ziegler, but I’m not having the positions given away by a lot of 
wild firing . . . Roske makes it just east of San Martino, Yes, I | 


Pai wae probably Point 613. I’m getting the mortars on to 
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One last call to Major Kramer, Divisional Artillery... ‘Point 
_ ‘613, .. to catch them as they’re getting out of it. That’s the stuff, 
a Kramer. Keep those idle gunners of yours a bit warmer...’ 
_ “It’s stopped, sir.’ Stempfe poked his helmeted head round the 
door. The Adjutant always wore his steel helmet for going out, 
After all a man in his position had to set a good example, 

‘Splendid,’ said von List. Stempfe had not seen him look so 
happy for some time. Quite mischievous, he thought sourly. _ 

‘I’m coming out to watch the fireworks.’ Bareheaded! Really, 
what slackness. Captain Stempfe followed more slowly. — 

The night split open in a sudden crash of sound as the artillery 
opened fire, to be joined a moment later by the big mortars 
stationed in the deep ravine a few hundred yards west of Battalion 
Headquarters. Major Kramer’s shells howled happily close above 
Monte Colle and the heads of Number One Company; the heavy 
', mortar bombs streaked high into the sky before plunging swiftly 

> towards Point 613, the small scrub-covered hill where a British 

' major of psychological warfare and his three busy minions packed 
up their loudspeaker and wire. en at yea 
’ From Machine-gun Post Six the display was most effective, 
specially when the battery of nebelwerfers opened up trailing 
long tails of sparks as they rose, adding their moaning song to the 
avalanche of death descending on Point 613. 

‘I wouldn’t be at the wrong end of all this,’ said Kumitsch, his 
eye glued to the Spandau slit, feeling the night tremble to the 
blast of the German shells, watching the bright red flashes of the 
explosions. : 

‘It must take some guts to come along like that and set up a 
private broadcasting station.’ Kalbach was watching the pound- 
ing of the little hill from the other observation slit. ; 

‘Perhaps they weren’t expecting this sort of answer,’ Kumitsch 
said, The night vibrated to the passage of the shells, as if they 
travelled along invisible wires. : 

‘But you don’t really think the Tommies expected us to go 
over with our hands up.’ Kalbach sounded shocked. ‘Just be- 
cause someone bawls a pack of lies into a microphone,’ | 

When the last echoes of the shells had faded among the moun-. 
tains and the night was quiet again Kumitsch said very softly: 

‘It’s happening, isn’t it ?” 

‘Not here.’ 

‘No. But in France —’ 

Away to the right a Spandau ripped off a long burst, another 
one joined in. A parachute flare burst into cold white light and 
floated slowly down towards the German line on Monte Vergate. 
They heard the thumping reply of a Bren gun, a crackle of rifle 

shots. Silence. 
__* “Heinrich ?” 
Ped eS. 
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ope. ‘Do you want to give up ? Kalbach whispere the words. Even 
the youngest of the children knew that men kicked their lives 
away at the end of a rope for mentioning such things. To the 
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‘south, towards Florence, the searchlights spread in a vast fan 
across the night and their light spilled on to the snow-slope lead- 


ing down into the darkness of the valley. Artificial moonlight 


they called this ghostly luminance which was such a blessing or 


i such a deadly nuisance to the front-line nfantry. 


‘Even if I did,’ answered Kumitsch very low, ‘what would be 


- the use?’ 


_ His friend shivered and drew the collar of his greatcoat tighter 
round his neck, 


‘Well,’ said Captain Stempfe, holding his gloved hands to the 
stove back inside Battalion Headquarters. ‘I fancy it will be some 


time before our loud-mouthed friend tries to talk to the First 
Battalion again.’ He beamed smugly. 


“It may bring home to all concerned that the war is unfor- 
tunately not so near to finishing as many seem to think.’ Not 
while there are men like you, Holmers thought, watching his 
Commanding Officer as he sat on the edge of the table swinging 
his leg and glancing idly at the Order of the Day. 

‘Anyway, not in Italy,’ von List added, ‘With these mountains 
on our side there’s no reason why it should ever end.’ He rubbed 


- at the twin scars with finger and thumb. ‘Which, I’m sure you'll 


both agree, is a fairly gruesome thought.’ 
_ Stempfe stopped beaming, hardly believing his ears. He looks 
like a pinched-up schoolmaster whose star pupil has just told him 
“ig le aguegaen didn’t know what he was talking about, thought 
olmers. 

‘My dear Stempfe,’ chuckled von List, ‘you can take that 
horrified luok off your face. I’m not going to pack my bag and 
march out with my handkerchief waving on the end of a stick. 
But this’ - his voice changed as he hit the paper lightly with his 
hand - ‘I don’t really think we need bother the Battalion with it,’ 

‘But, Herr Oberst -’ The Adjutant got no further; he seemed 
to be temporarily unwell. 

‘An Order of the Day is compulsory reading,’ advised 
Holmers cautiously. ; / 

‘Not for us it isn’t,’ said von List gaily. 

‘But —’ tried Stempfe again. 

Von List’s long fingers hovered threateningly over the edge of 
the paper, then, relaxing, he told the stupefied Stempfe to put it 
away in the safe, 

‘And now we'll treat ourselves to a glass of that splendid 
brandy provided from somewhere by the incredible Sauer.’ 
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‘On Christmas Eve Colonel Clausitz was in the best of aoa! 


humours, beaming and rubbing his hands as he glanced around 
the little gathering of officers at von List’s Headquarters. He was 
going the round of his Regiment, taking refreshment off each 
unit in turn and making the same little speech of encouragement. 
in every officers’ and sergeants’ mess (or so they liked to call their 
various barns, ox-stalls and casas), sometimes adding another one 
impromptu whenever sufficient corporals and privates could be 
gathered together. Colonel Clausitz had the warm, and totally 


' erroneous, feeling that his speech was being received with 


interest and gratitude. This feeling had been much fortified by 
Captain Schiffers, his Adjutant, as they drove from battalion 
to battalion and battery to battery in the large Mercedes proudly 


‘flying the pennant of the 68th Regiment, unfortunately invisible 


in the dark. 

‘ ... and so, gentlemen,’ he continued, brushing delicately at 
imaginary crumbs on his glossy tunic, ‘it would appear that, 
ow ng to the sudden tremendous counter-attack delivered against 
the American Negro Division on the Mediterranean flank and the 
resulting confusion in the enemy lines making it quite impossible 
to mount anything in the way of an attack at least until the - 
until the —’ He hesitated badly, finding himself out of control. 

‘Danger of an offensive definitely receded until spring,’ 


‘prompted Captain Schiffers in a hissing undertone. 


‘Until the advent of spring,’ said Colonel Clausitz, recovering 
his place. ‘It looks as if the Regiment can really allow itself the 
luxury of partial relaxation at this season of sacred festivity. But 
only partial, gentlemen,’ he added. ‘We must never forget that 
watchfulness is our password. The Sixty-Eighth Regiment will 
never be caught napping, not even on this, the most precious of 
German nights.’ The Colonel, visibly moved, stood silently 
smoothing back his silver hair and regarding the shining ebony 
of his field boots. A few feet shuffled uneasily; people cleared 
their throats. Sentimental twaddle, thought Captain Simmering, 
emptying another glass of Sauer’s champagne down his throat ~ 
produced from the magic hat, halfa dozen bottles firmly stamped, 
‘Reserved for the Wehrmacht’. Sacred festivity indeed! With the 
whole place jigging up and down to the music of the bombard- 
ment. He removed another glass from the tray of Corporal 
Leiser, who circulated as though he was waiting on a Mess party 


in German 
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Don’t look so shocked, Huth.’ Simmering laughed, breaking 
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What’s bothering you ? Too much like a cocktail party while the 
shells are falling, is that it ?? Huth’s round face was scarlet; he 
did not answer. All eyes were turned in his direction. 
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the silence. ‘Grab one and drink up while the stuff’s available, 


‘Let him be,’ muttered Buchner from where he leant against — 


the wall surveying the scene with his usual air of sardonic 
detachment. h 

. ‘An officer must at all times share the dangers and discomforts 
of the men, eh. That’s what they taught you, dida’t they?’ 
Simmering was more than a little drunk. In four hours’ time he’d 
be back up that bloody mountain. Drink up; sleep it off for a 
couple of hours; stick your head in a bucket of snow and, hey 
presto, the man of action again. He tossed down the contents of 
the glass in one. 

_ ‘Wash your teeth in bubbles,’ he cried, squinting at the empty 
glass. ‘Swill it round and hear it hiss. Like the sound of the sea 
on pebbles.’ Captain Simmering sat down abruptly on the red 
plush sofa. ; 

Colonel Clausitz looked across very sharply, his forehead 

contracting in an angry frown. 

‘Well,’ said Captain Schiffers with a sniff. ‘I must say -’ He 
Jhad the scrunched-up face of an elderly baby. 

‘Black troops must feel the cold badly,’ said von List, thus pre- 
venting the moment from becoming unbearable. A general buzz 
_ of grateful conversation broke out among those gathered round 
the two Colonels. Von List watched Captain Simmering. He 
looked safe enough, talking to Buchner, but then so did an 
unexploded shell. 

‘Better keep an eye on him,’ he warned Major Holmers quietly, 
Holmers nodded. What a way to behave, thought Captain 
Stempfe, glowing with self-righteous indignation. And in front 
of the Regimental Commander too. Surely von List would order 
him to leave the room. But von List had gone over to young Huth 
and seemed to be discussing the drawings on the wall. Stempfe 
looked away quickly from the girl and her donkey. If only he 
could think of some reasonable excuse he’d have the damned 
thing painted over. Seeking to dispel the unpleasant memory 
rising in his stomach like some filthy gas, Captain Stempfe went 
over to the attack. 

; Pa in your opinion, Schiffers, is the worst, a nigger or a 
ew : 

‘Ah,’ said his colleague, pretending to ponder the question 
deeply. “There you have me, Stempfe. I think aoe We on 
balance, I would give the benefit of the doubt to our black 


brother. After all, monkeys are not really responsible for their - 


actions, are they ?’ Schiffers thought that summing-up immensel 
funny and laughed so heartily that he slopped champagne all Se 
his almost completely bare tunic, 
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5 Pee ; aie oe ri 
> Sap Sgprcas apie tly put it, there is no such 
coming to an understanding with the Jews,’ said 


csv sap ee bes rie ate: 
_ *The hard and fast Hither Or,’ Captain Schiffers glanced from _ 
the corner of his repellent little eyes to see how eee was 
__ taking this, for he knew him to be a great anti-Jew man. But the - 
Seley Commander was being charming to that rather oafish 

olmers, as ee 
Parl the chimney with everyone,’ called out Simmering sud- 

Agee er 
‘Steady,’ murmured Buchner warningly. ‘Silver-top didn’t like - 


that. 

But Colonel Clausitz determined to ignore the remark. After 
the season of good-will he would certainly speak to von List — 
about the matter. For all his decorations and reputation as a 

_ leader he did not seem to be exercising the proper measure of 
control over his subordinates. Of course they were a pretty 
boorish lot. Not a real gentleman among them. This creature - 
Holmers for instance: stinking of stale tobacco and God knows~ 
what else and with absolutely no conversation outside military 
subjects. War sent one some very severe trials to bear. He turned 
his attention to what Holmers was saying, flashing yet another 
of his smiles, his eyes as hard as blue glass. gt 

‘Make soap of them,’ said Simmering, just as loudly. ey 

‘Captain Simmering,’ said von List sharply, breaking off his 
conversation with Huth. 

‘Mince them into sausages and feed them to the Master Race, 
that’s the —’ He stopped when he caught the look on von List’s” 
face, and relapsed into vague mumblings. 

‘If you must make those sort of remarks then I suggest you do 
it where only the enemy can hear you. I also suggest that you 

- goand lie down“until it’s time for your company to return to the 

__ forward positions. I don’t want them all facing the wrong direc- 
tion. Come and see me before you move off. Well, Simmering, 
sweet dreams. Perhaps, Herr Doktor, you’d be so good as to put 
him on the right road to his bed.’ Owing to the noise Messrs 
Schiffers and Stempfe were making with their patriotic utter- 

ances about the Jews, none of this was overheard by Colonel 

 Clausitz, though he saw Simmering go weaving from the room 
accompanied by the impassive Buchner. Von List went over to 

 Clausitz. 

i ‘I hope you will excuse Captain Simmering, Colonel, but he’s 
not been well for the last day or two. He got a mortar bomb very 
close which shook him up rather. But he’ll be all right. After 

Captain Ziegler he’s the best Company Commander in this 

battalion, and that, as you know, Colonel, is saying a lot.’ Major 

% Holmers listened to this in silence; they both knew that Simmer- 
_ ing was beginning to show the first tiny cracks. The cumulative 
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- effects of too much war, too much explosive, too many stretches _ 
of fear, were starting to tell. They saw it in the man’s eyes. He» 


might last the course; he might go tomorrow They had to take 


the chance, for there was no one else. Even partially burnt-out, 
men like Simmering were worth their weight in builets. — 
‘No need to apologise for him,’ replied Clausitz. “Those of us 
’ who’ve been through it, we know what strains can be put upon a 
man, however experienced he may be. Ah, yes.’ There was sweat 
on his red face, beading heavily above the thick eyebrows, like 
_ black caterpillars arching themselves lazily above his unsym- 
pathetic eyes; allowing memory to play expressively across his 
_ large face he sipped at the champagne. Medical Officer Buchner 
came back, and with him was Quartermaster Sauer, heading as 
‘always for the fire with his fat hands held out like two little 
battering rams. 

‘My congratulations,’ Clausitz called. “This is a very drinkable 
champagne. Only you could perform such miracles, my dear 
Sauer.’ Sauer acknowledged the praise graciously, clicking his 
heels in the approved manner, answering demurely. 

‘I had hoped the Herr Oberst would find it welcome on a cold 
Christmas Eve.’ The old rogue, thought Buchner admiringly; he 
didn’t even know Clausitz was coming. 

‘Wethnachtsabend,’ said Schiffers dreamily. “The night when 
all true Germans should be deep in the bosoms of their families 
and -’ With a heavy sigh he reached for another glass from 
Corporal Leiser’s tray. . 

*You’re right, old comrade,’ agreed Stempfe, doing the same. 
‘We are surely the only race to appreciate fully the glorious 
significance, the -’ 

‘And how is it outside, Sauer, on this significant night ?’ asked 
von List. 

‘Quiet, sir. Very quiet.’ 

Disturbed only by the rustle of angels’ wings, Buchner was 
sorely tempted to say. 

‘Even the British are not such utter swine as to go on shooting 
on Christmas Eve,’ said Schiffers. He hiccuped gently. 

‘Good God,’ muttered the doctor to Huth. ‘I believe he’s tight.’ 
But Captain Schiffers was partly corr:.ct. The British had indeed 
ceased fire except for an occasional shell trundling along to tickle 
up some Wezhnachtsabend celebration well to the rear; their gun- 
ners, having got rid of their nightly ration, were more occupied 

‘with rum and holly, The few missiles profaning the starlit sky 
bore upon their spinning sides such messages of goodwill as 
‘Happy Xmas to Adolf’ and ‘From Tommy to J. try with Love’. 

For this was live and let live time, when the darkness was only 
dangerous to geese and pigs and chickens, and possibly among 
the thousands who lay deep in the mountains waiting to kill each 
other there were one or two who pondered for a moment on the 
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‘At Christmas 1914 they got out of their trenches and talke 

ad | ughed together,’ said Major Holmers. FiWaoan 

_ ‘LT remember it well,’ put in Sauer, ‘We even swopped photo- 

__ graphs and tobacco. I’ll have a glass of that champagne, Corporal 
 Leiser, if you please. Oh yes, that was the best day of the war,’ — 


Bo 9 “Over on the west coast our comrades are advancing to the — 

attack in the true manner of the Wehrmacht,’ said Stempfe, — 

blinking bravely through his steamed-up glasses. ‘While we — 
stagnate here on our backsides —’ = Rreen 

_. *Miserably on the defensive,’ added Comrade Schiffers, - 
thrusting out his small chin. eae 

‘On the miserable defensive,’ said Stempfe. ‘I quite agree.’ 
_ Colonel Clausitz was taking this mad talk very seriously. Lean- : 
well forward over his refilled glass he said: Ar 

_ *By God, you’re right, that’s what we should be doing! — 
Attack! That’s the word to fire the blood.’ His face glistened as if 
he’d been bathing, for the room was very hot. Buchner sat on the | 
plush sofa where Simmering had been and listened to the non=-= 
sense spouting from his Regimental Commander. More work for _ 
me. Fresh subjects for the unsung hero of the operating theatre. — 
Huth sat down beside him looking confused. a 

‘Have a drink,’ urged Buchner without much interest. “Then — 
you can join them. Come on, Huth, I'll be right behind you. 
Into the mouths of the guns. Save them the trouble of firing.’ — 
Huth smiled uncertainly; he found everything most discon- 
certing. : 

‘Here we have one of the best battalions in the Regiment, no, - 
in the whole Division -’ 

‘In the whole Division,’ echoed Stempfe. ‘Quite correct, sir.’ 

- ‘And who takes the credit for this little lot ?? asked Buchner. 
But Huth did not answer; he longed for paints and brush with 
which to transfer the sweating Clausitz to canvas. i 

‘And: what do we do with it?” 

‘What do we do with it, sir ? Exactly,’ said Stempfe owlishly. | 

Dig a bloody big hole and shovel the whole lot in and let me get 

- to bed while there’s still some of this champagne to take with me, 
thought Corporal Leiser impatiently. 

- ‘Nothing too rash, for God’s sake,’ whispered Medical Officer 
Buchner to himself, He liked talking to himself, for then he 
didn’t have to think up clever answers. For about five minutes — 
Colonel Clausitz talked as a Regimental Commander might have _ 
talked in °39 or ’40 or even, at a pinch, *41. Beside him von List | 

_ fingered his starfish scars, trying very hard to keep his expression — 

neutral. Courteously he waved away the wilting Corporal Leiser. — 

‘Leave it all on the table,’ he said. “Thank you, Corporal Leiser, 

you must have taken a lot of exercise.’ ~ be 

| ~ Major Holmers took his seventh glass, but to a man of his — 
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capacity this was no more than a bottle of Vichy water; he hada 

head like concrete. Je te Site 

Colonel Clausitz was beside himself with bright dreams of 
glory. .. . Inspired by its daring commander, the Sixty-Eighth 
Grenadier Regiment launched a fierce counter-attack which 
swept through the enemy positions and on to the gun-lines. For 
his superb leadership, the intrepid Colonel Clausitz was 
awarded the Knight’s Cross with Oak Leaves and — ; 

"Yes, Schiffers, what is it, man ?’ he enquired testily, his day- 
dream shattered. : 

“The telephone, sir,’ said Captain Schiffers very slowly and 
- carefully. “You’re wanted on the telephone —’ he broke off for a 
slight burp. ‘It’s Colonel Freiburg.’ 

While the Regimental Commander was out of the room, 
Schiffers and Stempfe attempted an ill-tuned duet. 7 

‘I’m afraid you’re in for a disturbed night, Holmers,’ said von 
List sympathetically. * i 

‘Unless he drinks himself into a stupor.’ Major Holmers 
shrugged. Soi 

Buchner lay back on the sofa with his feet up. 

‘What are you drawing ?” 

Huth was bent over his sketch block, now and then darting a 
quick glance towards the musical Adjutants who by now had 
their arms round each other’s shoulders and were chorusing 
away like a couple of first year students out on the beer. 

After a few more swift strokes Huth showed the result to the 
doctor, who broke into a great roar of laughter and slapped his 
thigh. “By God, that’s splendid. Huth, you’re a bloody genius, 
Here, Sauer, take a look at this.’ 

“It’s more of a caricature, really,’ said Huth diffidently. Sauer’s 
laughter was even louder, showing his battered false teeth; his 
button eyes sparkled. “Like a couple of uniformed apes.’ The 
drawing was done with merciless brilliance; the contorted faces, 
the twisted black pits of the singing mouths, the wild glee in the 
eyes: it was simian and yet too uncomfortably human. 

“Stick tails on ’em,’ wheezed Sauer between his laughter. The 
noise in the small room was deafening; the heat stifling. Von List 
felt a twinge in his side. What a revolting pair! Schiffers and 
Stempfe had stopped singing and were swopping stories that got 
progressively unfunnier as they dropped deeper into the slime, 
He glanced at his watch. With any luck Clausitz was being called 
for on the telephone and would leave at once. 

“Has the Herr Oberst heard this one ? About the Burgomaster 
who couldn’t — who couldn’t —’ The incredible funniness of what 
was coming prevented Captain Stempfe from continuing. 

‘Who couldn’t what, Comrade Stempfe? Don’t keep us in 
suspense.’ . 

“Yes,’ said von List coldly, ‘please let us into the secret of the _ 
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- moments you us 


__ harbour scum on black and sluggish water. ‘Up the chimney with _ 
_. everyone.’ A half drunk man who is losing his nerve shouts a — 
- stupid phrase. Why bother? But how many more men, half 


drunk and losing their nerves, were shouting remarks like that ? 
For an instant he felt icily cold in the heat of the room and © 


shivered. Z 


‘Something unpleasant walked over my grave just then. Do fe 


you ever have that feeling, Holmers ?’ 


‘Frequently,’ said Holmers dryly. ‘Only in my case it usually i. 


sits down.’ 
Von List’s eyes glowed with quiet amusement. 


J like you, Holmers, he said frankly. ‘At the dreariest of 
e to come up with something © 


y 
guaranteed to break the boredom and dispel dull care.’ 


_Major Holmers smiled slightly but did not reply. In the two~ 


months they’d been together he had come to like this man and | 


admire him greatly, for he had a shrewd idea of how much pain — 


yon List very often suffered with no more outward sign than a 

tightening of his mouth and a worsening of his temper. Besides, 

seca who had seen von List’s scarred body, had told him a 
e. 


‘The Regimental Commander looks altogether too happy,’ re- _ 


marked Holmers in a low voice. ‘I think we may very well have — 


to pray to the good God to intercede on our behalf.’ 


‘Hurrah!’ shouted Stempfe when Colonel Clausitz had stopped 
speaking, He tore off his glasses and began wiping them un- — 
steadily. Beside Mim Comrade Schiffers was trying to stand to. 


attention about as successfully as a sapling in a strong breeze. 


“These awards reflect the greatest credit on the First Battalion,’ 


an inclining of the silver head and a wide smile in the direction 


Fi 


of von List. 


‘And on the Regiment as a whole,’ said Schiffers, swaying © 


badly and speaking entirely out of turn. 3 
‘Three Iron Crosses,’ said von List. “This will be a great tonic 


to Number One Company.’ - 
‘One First and two Seconds. It shows that we of the Italian 


Front are in no way forgotten.’ Stempfe jammed his glasses back | 


on his long nose, slightly crooked. “Who said that we were 


- finished ? Who dares to suggest that the soldiers of Greater 
- Germany, of the First Battalion, are not prepared to hurl them- — 


selves forward at the enemy tomorrow, if need be ?’? He was beside 


himself, clenching his fists and making what he took to be grim, P 


tacking faces. 
pois ree It 
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‘Why wait till tomorrow ?’ Buchner asked with some interest. — 
Colonel Clausitz led the laughter that greeted Stempfe’s fire- 
eating words. = : ys. 
_ ‘Fill up your glasses, gentlemen,’ he cried, once again in the 
best of fettle, for on such occasions as these a certain amount of 
the credit always brushed off on the commander of the Regiment 
concerned. If they carried on like this something important in 

the way of a decoration would certainly come his way. 

‘A glass for Colonel von List,’ he ordered. ‘You, over there, 
a glass for your C.O.’ 

Huth brought the champagne. 

‘And now, gentlemen, a toast. When you are ready, Herr 

_ Doktor.’ Buchner got slowly off the sofa. 

_ TI drink to Lieutenant Dobermann, Iron Cross, First Class.’ 

‘Lieutenant Dobermann, Iron Cross, First Class,’ voices 

_ echoed into the champagne, all except Schiffers, who hic- 
cuped, blowing a fine spray all over his Commander’s breeches. 

‘Corporal Hufnagel, Iron Cross, Second Class.’ Again the 
muffled responses. Before the next toast Colonel Clausitz spoke 
very sharply to his Adjutant. 

“Will you kindly move away, Schiffers, and stop using my 
breeches as some kind of handkerchief.’ Resuming his vibrant, 
toasting voice, Clausitz raised his glass for the third time. 
‘Private Heinrich Kumitsch, Iron Cross, Second Class.’ 

_ ‘Better go steady,’ Buchner advised Huth in an undertone. 
“We haven’t nearly finished yet,’ 

‘I give you the First Battalion — and its gallant commander.’ 

‘Hurrah!’ shouted Stempfe, emptying champagne down his 
neck. Colonel Clausitz waited, gazing expectantly at von List, 
smiling widely. Von List gazed back, also smiling. Something of 
an impasse seemed to be brewing. 

‘Reply,’ whispered Holmers from the corner of his mouth. 
But von List merely continued to smile. After a few moments of 

. this, which seemed like a hundred years, Colonel Clausitz’s face 
was frozen like a large grinning pig’s head, in the expectant ex- 
pression. Buchner blew his nose loudly. Then suddenly von List 
sprang to life, stopped smiling and took a short step forward, 
Sap his glass. ; 

‘I give you, in reply, the Sixty-Eighth Regiment, the Forty- 
Ninth Grenadier Division, Fourteenth Pecan ie Wehrmacht. -. 
and all their commanders, both gallant and otherwise,’ 

No one seemed to know what to make of this. Stempfe let out 

- @ muted hurrah and Schiffers tried to repeat the toast without 
much success, Buchner blew his nose again, and Sauer turned to 
see to the fire, Major Holmers showed nothing on his broad face, 

Young Huth just stood looking as he often did when listening to 
von List; remarkably puzzled. , 

At first it looked as if Colonel Clausitz was going to say some= _ 
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‘ 


Lig ah kako be Shee Sag hae 
See he Peis tant onthe 
_ thing of an uncomplimentary nature; he opened his mouth 
; __ twice, then he swallowed his imaginary bread-crumbs and ran 
his finger round the inside of his collar. Von List looked at him — 


- blandly. © a 


dts hot in here, Colonel.’ . é 
et - ie -? Clausitz tugged at his collar again. Then, with an 
. oe at must practically have killed him, Colonel Clausitz 

‘Upon my soul,’ he said in a curiously choked voice. ‘That was 
@ most unusual toast.’ : 

“These are unusual times, Colonel.’ ; 

Near them Schiffers and Stempfe were busily toasting any- 
thing they could think of. 3 

‘Final victory,’ cried Stempfe, his glass like a golden flower on 
a waving stalk. : 

: ‘Final victory, old comrade, and down with the peace- 
_ ‘merchants!’ 

‘Death to defeatists!’ 

é ‘Certainly.’ ae 

-. *To the Reich, old comrade.’ 3, 

‘May it last a million years.’ ; 

‘Of course.’ aM 

Buchner lay back on the sofa again. ‘Amazing,’ he said to th 
ceiling. ‘Utterly amazing.’ 

Second-Lieutenant Huth buried himself in his sketch-book, 
trying vainly to stifle the pangs of envy brought on by the un- 
welcome thought of Dobermann’s Iron Cross. Against his will 
the crayon pencil moved in savage little strokes across the paper — 

as it brought Colonel Clausitz to cruel life. But before the draw- 
ing was complete he had to stop, for the Regimental Commander 
was leaving and required his car. 

“It was Lieutenant Huth who decorated this room,’ said von 
List, helping Clausitz into his coat. 

‘Indeed.’ Clausitz did not sound very interested. ‘Captain 
Schiffers, we are leaving. That is, if you have no objection.’ With — 
many expressions of mutual solidarity the two front-line com-_ 
rades took leave of each other, giving each other firm handclasps 
as soldiers — and men — should. 

Outside the two Colonels walked up and down in the snow, 
beyond earshot of the driver who waited by the car, stamping his 
feet and blowing bored, steamy breaths. ; 

‘A word in your ear,’ said Clausitz, taking von List’s elbow 
confidentially. The night was very clearandthecold pinched their 

nostrils with sharp fingers. The last crescent sliver of the old 

moon lay like a shining scimitar on the hard black sky, and as he 

_ fistened to the rasping voice of the other man von List saw a 

- shooting star plunge across the heavens to burn itself out after 
an inch of travel. That minute disturbance in the sky would bring - 
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TS atid inckito eanikone somewhere. Or that’s what Ledi alwa 


maintained. But then she was full of funny little ideas about black — 


cats and hares and seeing the first of the moon through glass. 
‘How would the thought of a few days’ leave strike you ?? He 

returned to the present with a jolt. 

_ ‘Me? But I’ve only been here for two months. I’m not due for 

- home leave. Anyway, I can’t leave the battalion in the line.’ 

' ‘Ah, but what if I was to tell you that there may be a week’s 
leave for the whole battalion ? This, of course, is for your ears 
alone, my dear fellow. It’s far from certain. Naturally everything 
depends on the general situation.’ 

“‘Doesn’t it always, Colonel ?’ 

“Yes - well, as I was saying, there may ~ I only say may, mark 

you — be a week in Bologna for your battalion.’ 
‘And the other battalions ? What about Reiman and Stutz?’ 
‘Naturally they will get leave in their turn,’ said Clausitz. Their 
boots crunched on the hard snow. A long way off a gun fired, but 

_ only'once, then it shut up, ashamed, like a man caught spitting 

in church, and among the frozen stars that of Bethlehem glit- 

tered like a jewel. . 

} ‘I believe I met your most charming wife shortly before I came 

_ to Italy, She was dining with the Schwerins. You know them of 
course,’ 

‘Of course.’ The irony in the tone was lost on Colonel Clausitz 
who went on: ! 

‘A most delightful and, if I may say so, attractive woman.’ 

_ “I think so.’ Von List came to a sudden halt. He disliked in- 
tensely being propelled about by his elbow. Clausitz let his arm 
fall; in his fur-collared greatcoat, with his head sunk deep into 

his shoulders and his great nose pointing at the snow, he resem- 

bled a sleeping vulture. 

‘Isn’t she the daughter of Franz Rottendorp, the well-known 
industrialist ?’ 

“Yes, Colonel, she is. And she has two brothers, both of whom 
elected to serve in the Waffen SS, as far as I know, with distinc- 
tion,’ 

They resumed their promenade while the sound of the 
approaching Captain Schiffers became gradually louder. 

_ ‘Herr Rottendorp controls a great — well, one could almost call 

it empire.’ 

“Yes, Colonel, one could. And after the war - provided, that is, 
he survives — his empire will undoubtedly be very much larger, 
sale aa in building materials. But I expect you knew that, 

Olonel.’ 

‘Everyone in Germany has heard of the Rottendorp Building 

' Company.’ 


‘It even has branches in countries as far away as Brazil and 
East Africa,’ as 
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So aid Colonel Clausitz softly into bis fab cok : 


collar. 
~ ‘I don’t think I need say more,’ said Clausitz, 

‘I don’t think so, Colonel.’ 

‘Captain Schiffers had found his way to the car and was com- 
plaining shrilly to the wooden driver. “Why the devil d’you keep 
moving the damned thing whenever I try to get in?’ The driver 

_stood strictly to attention as he had been taught to do when 
faced by any kind of officer, whether drunk or sober. “Say some- 
thing, man, say anything, prove you're alive. How do I know you 
aren’t a dummy. Yes, a damned dummy. That’s nice, I must say, 
driving about the lovely Italian countryside with a dummy. Well, 
it is lovely, you stuffed waxwork, it’s damned lovely.’ Supporting 
himself against the car Captain Schiffers began to sing about the 
Italian countryside, making up the words as he went along. 

‘What a boor,’ said Clausitz contemptuously. 

‘My father visited Brazil shortly after the last war,’ said von 
List. ‘A remarkably beautiful country, he always said, rich with 
possibilities. Yes, I think my father-in-law was very sensible to 
expand his business there. Definitely a country for an active and 
energetic man,’ he kicked playfully at a lump of snow in his path, 
‘in the prime of life.’ : 

‘And the stars shone bright, in the night of I-I-Italy-y-y,’ sang 
Captain Schiffer$, blowing out clouds of frosted breath. 

‘Think it over, my dear fellow,’ said Clausitz. ‘A few days at — 
your home - I have always heard it was a very wonderful place — 
with your charming wife, I shall be only too delighted to grant 
you leave.’ 

‘Thank you, Colonel. But I’m afraid it would take more than 
a few days even to get home. Besides, who knows the Russians 
won’t get there first? They’re becoming great travellers these 
days.” : 

Captain Schiffers was beating time to his song against the door 
of the car. 

‘You were in Russia, Colonel ?” - 

Yes,’ The head sank even further into the fur. Then it sud- 
denly shot up like an animal from its burrow. ‘Schiffers! Be so 
good as to stop that horrible row and get into the car!’ 

Von List stood back and saluted as the driver, bad-tempered . 
from his long, cold wait and having to endure Schiffers’s alcoholic 
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_ head almost from his shoulders. ‘ 


* 
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. *Think it over, my dear fellow,’ repeated Colonel Clausitz, — 
shouting above the roar of the engine as the powerful car shot — 


away scattering snow, the pennant taut in the rushing air. 

Pity we can’t all have Mercedes to go driving about in,’ said 
‘Tomas from the doorway where he waited to speak to von List. 
‘Amazing the way some people get shoved up the ladder,’ 


added the Sergeant-Major in such a bitter voice that von List — 


looked round. 

‘Did you want me, Tomas ?” 

Tomas did not appear to have heard him. 

‘Throw away a whole bloody battalion. Leave six hundred 
men to Ivan and —’ 
- ‘Sergeant-Major! I said, do you want me for anything ?? Von 
List’s voice had gone hard. Tomas tore his eyes from the direc- 
tion of the departing car. 

‘Just to see if there was anything, Herr Oberst,’ he said stiffly. 

‘No thank you.’ 

‘With the Herr Oberst’s permission I’ll go to bed.’ He turned 
on his heel. 

*Tomas.’ 

‘Herr Oberst ?” 

“T don’t know what on earth you were hinting at just then, and 
_ I don’t want to hear you talk like that again. Is that clear ?’ 
Tomas nodded silently. 

‘Whatever you know — or think you know — you will keep to 
yourself in future.’ 

‘fawohl, Herr Oberst. And now, may I go?’ | 

‘Of course. Oh, and Tomas, one more thing.’ The Sergeant- 
Major waited like a gigantic ramrod. 

‘A happy Christmas.’ Von List held out his hand. 

‘And to you, sir,’ said Tomas, holding out his own in answer. 


Quartermaster Sauer had excelled himself to give the boys of 
Ziegler’s Company a real treat on Christmas Night, producing 
such marvels as genuine meat soup with genuine dumplings; the 
flesh of a pig (caught by Corporal Wiederheim in front of his 
positions just as dawn broke) made up into very passable imita- 
tions of Mainzer Rippchen and Kesselfleisch; there was white 
bread, butter and a vast amount of jam. To wash down this great 
feast he had provided a veritable sea of schnapps, rum, vino and 


beer. 


By the time that Lieutenant Colonel von List appeared in the 
tunnel where the festivities were taking place, bringing with him 
the two company officers, the noise was considerable, the smell 
of pork, lamp-oil, rank tobacco, beer and close-packed bodies 


quite overpowering. Lieutenant Dobermann wrinkled his straight — 
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Nordic nose as he stepped inside from the clean, cold night air. 


J ‘With a clatter Company Sergeant-Major Weber leapt to his 


feet, banging with his tin mug for silence and calling close on a 
hundred eager feeders to attention. The veins stood out on his. 
massive neck as he roared out a short speech of welcome to the 
officers, ~ , 

‘Good evening, gentlemen,’ said von List in answer. A few 
voices answered respectfully. He was very neat and tidy in his 
one presentable uniform, wearing all his decorations. Being the 
first time that most of the men had seen him in anything but his 
Russian trench-coat they gawped at him, especially at the shining © 
Ritterkreuz, normally hidden behind the red scarf. 

‘Schulz has certainly gone to town on those boots,’ called out 
someone already somewhat affected by Sauer’s supply of alcohol. 
Close on a hundred pairs of eyes pointed unwinkingly at the 
Commanding Officer. But von List smiled gaily and said, ‘He'll 


’ be delighted to know his efforts are appreciated,’ with a courte- 


ous little bow in the direction of the voice. When the laughter 
had subsided Sergeant Telling got up and spoke. A eget 
~ ‘Owing to the mighty efforts of Lieutenant Sauer —’ 

“On whom one can build houses!’ The interruption was enor- 
mously popular, being greeted with a gale of laughter and 
whistles. “You can build houses on old Sauer.’ That was one of 
the Quartermaster’s favourite sayings. “Don’t be daft,’ put in 
someone else. “Tonight you could build the bloody Reichstag on 


‘Owing to his efforts,’ resumed Sergeant Telling, his one eye 
gleaming in the yellow, smoky light, ‘we are able to entertain the 
Herr Oberst and our own two officers —’ more cheers and bang- 
ings — ‘in a manner we hope they will enjoy.’ 

‘Hear, hear.’ 

‘That’s the stiff, Sergeant.’ 

‘Call me Goebbels!’ 

Von List held up ‘his hands for silence. 

‘On behalf of Captain Ziegler, Lieutenant Dobermann, and 
myseif, I should like to thank you, Sergeant-Major and you, 
Sergeant Telling, for your welcome to us. You can take that 
worried look off your face, Wedderkop. I’m not going to make a 
speech.’ That’s gone down well, thought Ziegler approvingly; 
he’s good at remembering names. P 

‘This is my first Christmas with you,’ von List went on. ‘And 
I have no intention of spoiling it by keeping you away from the 
main business of the evening which is on the tables before you. 
But I’d just like to say this.’ He paused, letting his eyes move 
slowly down the two long tables, draped in curtains of various 
colours. 

- *God knows where we shall be next Christmas —’ 2 

‘Home and tucked up in bed, Herr Oberst,’ said Kalbach res- 
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pectfully, and the little dog sitting on the bench beside him gave — 
Sas a She was wearing a sort of little witch’s hat made of — 
black paper by Private Kumitsch. i : Sg eet 
‘Trudi obviously agrees with that,” said von List, raising his 
voice above the joyful din. ‘But let’s hope it may be some place 
where we can forget the wonderful Italian scenery — ’? A lot of 
men cheered. ‘Especially our own pet mountain.’ 
‘We'll never forget our mountain, sir.’ J 
‘He’s right,’ echoed Corporal Hufnagel. “That bastard’s like 
_ my dear old mother-in-law, God rest her wicked old soul. Once 
seen, never forgotten.’ 

‘After the war,’ announced Sergeant Blaun. ‘I’m going to get 
myself a car and drive from Salerno to Bologna, just to see what 
everything looks like the other way round.’ The top of his tunic 
was undone and his long chin smeared with gravy. 

‘What about the grocery business?’ asked von List. ‘Or is 

- Telling going to look after the shop ?’ 

‘Telling will go with him, sir. They'll want to chatter about old 
times, Isn’t that right, Sergeant ? This is where I got my fiftieth 
Tommy. This is where I beat off eight counter-attacks — just me 

and my Schmeisser.’ Close on a hundred mugs banged delight- 
‘edly on the tables. Telling and Blaun were great ones for 
reminiscing. 

‘Don’t forget a trailer for the vino and macaroni, Hellmut.’ Von 
List smiled at the two officers beside him. Dobermann stood 
rena at ease, still very conscious of the Iron Cross on his broad 

est. 

‘Unwind yourself, Dobermann,’ said Ziegler. ‘This isn’t a 
State Funeral.’ Once more von List held up his hand. 

‘Guten Appetit, gentlemen, And now, if we may, we’ll join the 


Von List sat between Sergeant Telling and Corporal Hufnagel 
at the heat of one of the tables. A large tooth-glass — considered 
more suitable for officers - was set before him, brimming with 
schnapps, and then a mountainous plate of pork, potato and 
gtavy. A small Christmas tree stood in the centre of each table, 
garlanded with coloured paper, and Hindenburg lights burned 
among the few branches of withered oak scattered between the 
bottles and plates. The Company cooks bustled up and down with 
- refills of pork. 

At the opposite end of the table Captain Ziegler was already 
reducing his audience to rib-clutching laughter with his endless 
repertoire of bawdy stories. Von List wished he could feel more 
at ease, He took a long gulp at the schnapps, trying desperately 
not to splutter, 

“That dog of yours, Kalbach, can she do any tricks ?? He knew 
she could; Ziegler had told him. 

‘If she’s in the mood, Herr Oberst.’ Must it always be ‘Herr 
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_ Oberst’ ? Even ey were enjo’ themselves? Soon he ~ 

would make his excuses and leave. Nothing worse than a corpse 

_ at a wedding for putting a brake on enjoyment. Kalbach cleared 
a space on the table, ‘i 

_ ‘Now, Trudi, let’s have a dance.’ The little mongrel jumped 

on to the table and, standing on her hind legs, slowly pirouetted, 
clapping her paws and grinning. Kalbach rewarded her with a 
“a of meat as she took her applause with a wagging stump of 


‘Death to Germany,’ said Kalbach suddenly. She did not 
move. 
‘Death to the Tommies.’ Trudi slowly lay down and rolled 

over on her side. Great cheering greeted this act. 

‘Final victory, Trudi.’ She was up at once, dancing again. Her 
magnificent patriotism brought the house down. 

. ‘Wonderful,’ said von List. ‘It must have taken a long time to 
- teach her.’ ; 

‘Not too long, Herr Oberst. She’s very intelligent.’ 

_ ‘The mongrels of this world are always the intelligent ones; 

said Corporal Hufnagel, an enormous forkful poised en route to 

his mouth, ‘Look at the Hufnagels now, grossly crossbred, filled 
with every kind of blood — ’ With a modest little shrug he 
crammed his mouth full, splashing gravy on the new ribbon of 
his Iron Cross, Second Class. : 

‘The Herr Oberst will have picked up some good stories 
during his travels,’ said Telling hopefully. 

‘The trouble is the Herr Oberst can never remember them. 
And besides, the ones I can remember aren’t really suitable for 
the children,’ They liked that. He told his only story, mildly 
dirty, and they laughed, but not with the full-bellied roars that 
greeted Ziegler’s jokes. 

*Wedderkop’s 


the story-teller,’ said Telling. Fe 

‘Yes, come on, tell us the one about the farmer with a pumpkin 
in his bed.’ Wedderkop the Clown launched into a succession of © 
excellent tales, all told with dead-pan face and in the lugubrious 
tones of a lawyer reading an extra juicy will. The young ones 
laughed till the tears ran down their cheeks, especially Kumitsch, 
who held his side, gasping and rocking backwards and forwards 
on the bench. 

‘Nothing shows a man’s character more than what he laughs 
at,’ remarked Wedderkop the Philosopher in a deep, mournful 
voice, ‘You, I’m glad to see, are all men of great good taste.’ 

*You know your Goethe, Wedderkop.’ zs : 

‘Oh, he’s a man of parts, sir,’ explained Private Maulhard 
earnestly. 

* J bet the girls go wild over some of them.’ Corporal Hufnagel 
belched delicately behind his hand. Officers present; a certain 
measure of control must be exercised. 
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_ ‘Our Wedderkop’s a poet as well as being the platoon’s best — 
rifle shot” . 1 = 
| ‘Trained by Hufnagel, Sergeant, don’t forget that little item.’ 
_ The irrepressible Corporal reached for a bottle, it did not matter — 
_ what kind. ; 

‘But of course, Herr Hufnagel. Though how he achieves so 
many bulls with his eyes tight shut is not very clear to me. Per- 
haps that’s also part of the Hufnagel method ?’ Telling removed 

_ the patch and wiped at the weeping socket. Von List listened 

_ happily to their nonsense without saying much. They plied him 
with food and drink but, seeing he was enjoying himself, they 
carried on in the thoroughly relaxed and uninhibited manner that 
should go with Christmas night out of the line. Looking down 
the long lines of flushed and beaming faces von List saw that 
Lieutenant Dobermann was unbending and allowing himself to 
become one of the boys. His face looks exactly like a ripe beet- 
root, von List smiled at the idea. Or perhaps it was more the sun 
glowing through morning fog. 

The noise was increasing with every minute that passed. Here 
and there a man found it more comfortable to stretch his head 

_ on the table. Somewhere a voice was singing. The others 
Ey, fell silent. A large man from Blauwn’s platoon was on his 
_ feet bawling out the verses of Lilli Marlene. Wedderkop joined 
in with his mouth organ. 
_ ‘Wedderkop the Musician,’ said von List to Sergeant Telling. 
But the latter did not hear, for the singer had a powerful voice 
_ and the lilting song of the Afrika Korps echoed and re-echoed 
from the tunnel roof. 


* ,.. Werd Ich bei der Paterne stehn, 
Wie einst Lilli Marlene, 
Wie einst Lilli Marlene.’ 


‘Blow the sand out of your ears, man,’ shouted Telling, thump- 
ing with his mug. ‘We had more to do in Russia than sit about 
singing round the camp-fire, eh, Hans ?” 

*That’s right, Hellmut.’ 

‘Ah, shut up!’ 

“Get the bloody snow off your boots!’ 

Bottles were tipping into mugs all over the place, like animals 
bending their heads to drink. A group of Afrika Korps veterans 
had begun to shout remarks to and fro, 

_ ‘Listen to them, Hans, You’d think they were the only ones 
ever to have fired a musket. Put them in front of Joe Stalin’s 
tanks and they’d soon learn what soldiering can be like. Remem- 
ber the first time we met the K.52s ?” 
‘The shells bounced off their bloody hides like hailstones.’ 
_ ‘But the Russkis had no tanks. Remember ? Just a crowd of 
enorant peasants. Remember ? Roll along to Moscow in well- _ 
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_ ‘Something on those lines,’ said vou Lisl LN hs 
Za rodinu, za Stalina!’ cried Blaun. ‘For fatherland, for — 


Stalin? Both he and Telling enjoyed breaking into short 
_ phrases of Russian, mainly to show off before those who had — 
never been east of Berlin. yes ae 
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_ ‘But Operation Barbarossa means something to us. Isn’t that / 
right, sir ? We know what the bloody Cossacks can do.’ Blaun — 
tried to focus his spinning eyes on the Knight’s Cross hanging — 
below the quietly smiling face of the young colonel. But it was no | 
use. Per 

‘Nu kak dyela?’ asked his friend. A! 

‘Nichevo,’ was the blurred answer. ‘I’m done for.’ Blaun’s 
hand came out for a bottle, groping like a blind lobster. 

‘Tell us some more,’ urged Kumitsch, grinning mischievously. 

_ ‘Yes, come on, Sergeant,’ squeaked Maulhard, dangerously ex- 
cited by two mugfuls of vino. ‘What about the Cossacks?” 
_ You don’t want to listen to them, sir,’ advised Hufnagel ina | 
fatherly way. ‘The war I’m in at the moment’s quite enough for 
me without digging up a lot of stuff about old days. What are you 
drinking, Herr Oberst ? Try the rum and wine, half and half, 
helps to wake up this Ity muck.’ Except for a slight air of dishev- 
elment and the gravy.on his ribbon, Corporal Hufnagel showed 
no signs of wear. Von List, who had managed gradually to dis- 
pose of the schnapps — mostly on the floor - allowed his glass to 
be filled: with the raw red wine. | 

‘With your permission, Herr Oberst.’ 

‘What is it, Hufnagel ?’ 

‘I should like to drink your health,’ said the Corporal, sitting — 
to attention. ¢ 

‘By all means.’ 

Corporal Hufnagel raised his tin mug with tremendous - 


_deliberation and slowly and steadily emptied the whole contents 


down his throat. Then with the same deliberation he wiped the 
back of his hand across his lips. 

‘It?s not every day I sit next to a colonel with that hanging 
round his collar and - ’ He stopped abruptly. The sweat broke 
out on his rough, lumpy face. ‘If the Herr Oberst will excuse —’ 
He stumbled to his feet and made for the tunnel mouth at a 
shambling, weaving trot, amid shouts and jeers and much un- 
feeling mirth. ; 

‘Weak stomach,’ said Telling. ‘Always been his trouble. Put a 
bit of drink inside it and the thing plays up like a rocket launcher. 
Heh, Hans, listen, they’re still at it down there.’ Telling craned 
forward and shouted, ‘Rommel isn’t the only General in the, | 
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crowd. : j 
‘Another twenty years of this and we’ll all be in striped pants.’ 


A few faces turned towards von List to see how he was taking - 


these pakargae jokes. Reassured by his expression they returned 
to the fun. 

‘Anyway, he’s dead,” continued the desert man. “But you can 
say what you like, all of you. When he was alive Rommel was 
the best bloody general we’re likely to see.’ The surrounding 
commotion was dying away as men turned their fuddled atten- 
tion to the speaker, a small, wiry corporal in Number Three 
Platoon. ‘And if you ask me —’ he began, but was interrupted by 
a loud, belligerent voice. 

“They bloody well murdered him!’ 

If a grenade had gone off the shock in the tunnel could hardly 
have been more complete. Only those few snoring on the tables 
were unaffected. Von List looked into his glass.’ The voice had 
sounded uncomfortably like that of Corporal Jung. Just the sort 
of damn fool thing he would go and shout. 

‘What idiot went and shot his great mouth off like that ?’ Ser- 
geant Telling muttered angrily. Heads were bowed over the beer 
and the wine and no one wanted to meet his neighbour’s eye. 

‘Oh yes they did.’ Von List could hear the hissing sounds of 
men trying to shut someone up. He rose to his feet. 

‘This is Christmas night,’ he said very clearly, ‘and we all 
want to enjoy it. I know I do. So I suggest we forget that remark, 
Alcohol often leads to small tactical errors. I know in my case it 
does. Beer, wine, schnapps and rum.’ Von List shook his head in 
feigned sorrow. 

‘My friends,’ he said in the uneasy fidgetting silence. ‘With a 
_ mixture like that inside him a man might well say anything,’ 
\ Heads raised themselves cautiously and turned towards him, 

hopeful that perhaps after all their evening wouldn’t be spoilt 
and that nothing too unpleasant was about to happen. 

‘Who'll give us a song? There must be one opera singer 
among you, surely,’ Sergeant Telling, looking up at him, thought 
to himself, he speaks quietly, he smiles at them quite gently, and 
yet he’s got them, right there he’s got them. How do they do it ? 
Where do they keep the magic ? Hell, I don’t know. They’re paid 
for it, aren’t they ? Why worry ? 


is 


complained somebody from the shadowy smoky safety of the _ 


‘I call on Lieutenant Dobermann to give us a song,’ cried . 


Captain Ziegler amid encouraging applause. On a night like this 
they were even prepared to like Dobermann. Iron Cross and all, 
Besides, they wanted to forget the awkward, dangerous moment 


which had erupted with frightening suddenness into their 
convivial evening. 


‘The Lieutenant has a fine baritone voice, said Telling, — 


‘Powerful too, No one snoozes when he’s letting go.” 
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a8 De then ?’ shouted Ziegler. — : ake alee 
___* “We're Marching against England’’,’ shrill dina 
‘girlish treble. DenInst ngland’’, ed emda ses | 
‘You and your little gun ?’ DREN Ee 
_. The laughter greeting this witticism told von List that all was — 
well; they had regained their good form. All that is, except — 
_ Lieutenant Dobermann, who sat, crimson in the face and bulging _ 
with indignation over that improper, no, by God, treasonable, — 
remark. In his view there was no punishment bad enough for 
swine trying to sow the seeds of doubt and... ee 
They want you to sing, Lieutenant,’ called Ziegler sharply 
He could see exactly what was wrong with Dobermann. 
‘A song. Let’s have a song!” tei 
Suggestions for suitable songs were bandied about. Some wan- _ 
_ ted a Christmas hymn, some a rousing, beer-swilling chorus, — 
- others yelled for smut. During all this carry-on, Dobermann ~ 
wrestled with himself. But he was proud of his voice, and how 
stupid to deny it the right to be heard, simply owing to some -~ 
drunken remark, and anyway, the C.O. had shown very definitely _ 
how he wished the matter to be treated. But from now on he 
_ would be watchful and ready to stamp out anything that 
smacked of criticism or unrest. A bloodhound wouldn’t be hotter _ 
on the scent of loose and dangerous talk than he, Lieutenant 
Dobermann, Iron Cross, First Class. Bae 
‘Give us “The Liineburg Heath”, sir.’ ; 5 
‘No. “In the Field with Stone for Pillow”,’ cried Kumitsch. _ 
"Yes. Yes.’ They knew the song to be Ziegler’s favourite. 
Leaping to his feet like a huge blond puppy, Dobermann filled 
his lungs with air and sang. The words were sad and heavy with 
foreboding, and Dobermann rolled them out like some twilight — 
god. Schnapps arfd rum trickled unchecked down many cheeks © 
from brimming eyes. A lot of men joined in. 
“We're a sentimental bunch,’ muttered Telling, as the nostal- 
gic words thundered about the tunnel, 


‘In a field with stone for pillow 
Stretch I now my weary limbs!’ 


lr ‘Nothing like a bit of melancholy to get us Germans howling.’ 
But Sergeant Telling’s words were drowned in the deafening 
climax. The applause was lusty, forgetting in the poignancy of 
the moment the various unsympathetic traits in the Lieutenant’s — 
character. Panting slightly he sat down with shining eyes, his 
fingers drawn unetringly to the cross on his breast as if to check © 
it had not fallen off. Bain 
During the next song, a bawdy rendering by Corporal Wieder- 
heim, von List took his leave. On the way out he had a short | 
_ word with Sergeant-Major Weber, After thanking him for the © 
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‘You might keep an eye on Corporal Jung and find him a 
corner Pies he can sleep off the worst effects of his friends’ 
hospitality.’ . 3 : 

‘Yessir.’ Weber was squinting slightly. : L 

‘See that he doesn’t start yelling any more of his nonsense. 

‘Yessir.’ ; ; 

* ... she did what all men bade her,’ yodelled Wiederheim, 
swaying dangerously on a table. 


‘And the General roared with might and main, 
Now, come on, do it once again!’ 


‘May I drive with you, sir,’ said Captain Ziegler. ‘I feel in need 
of ais cold air. They'll get on better without us. Look after 
them, Weber. Don’t let anyone get hold of anything lethal. 
Reveille at dinner time. Tell Lieutenant Dobermann I’ll be 
sleeping at Battalion.’ 

*Yessir.’ 

With a final bellow Wiederheim finished his song and fell off 
the table. ‘ 

‘Come along,’ said von List. ‘This is where we steal softly 
away.’ 


} 


‘The little Fiat bounced erratically about the dark, pot-holed 
road. ~ 


‘A shell landed just behind this car the other day, and since 
then the steering seems to have developed a will of its own.’ 

‘I imagine you must be the only person other than himself the 
redoubtable Corporal Jung allows to drive this precious machine,’ 
said Captain Ziegler. They bumped along without speaking. The 
sky was clouded and directly in front the towering shape of 
Monte Colle rose sharply silhouetted against the wide fan of 
_ allied searchlights, Otherwise the night showed no signs of war, 

‘It’s certainly a help to the struggling driver,’ said von List. 

‘Artificial moonlight. Artificial bosoms. Artificial babies. One 
day there’ll be nothing real left.’ The offside wheels slammed 
ae into a badly mended shell-hole. 

‘ fe} > 


‘Even the hatred’s artificial,’ said Ziegler. ‘If a bunch of 
Englishmen or Americans or Russians had arrived in the middle 
of the party tonight they’d have been received with joy. Every- 
one would have wept on everyone else’s shoulders, Comrade. 
Buddy. Chum. Tovarich. They’d have sung themselves stupid 
and poured beer all over each other’s uniforms. Then someone 
like you, or me, or Young-Germany Dobermann yells an order 
and they all start ripping each other to bits with bayonets, 
‘Artificial hatred,’ he repeated, pleased with his little burst of 
philosophy. ; ‘ 
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von List. ‘The hatred’s no longer — 


You're w 
_ nice private sort of way and then shook hands, then perhaps it 
was artificial, But not now. During the last five years we’ve done _ 
enough to make the hatred very real, and to make it last, probably - 

till long after our children are dead. We’ve made this the war of — 
_ the civilised savage and tainted the skies of Europe with the | 
filthy smoke of the ovens. And that is only too real, Ziegler.’ — 
‘Was it our fault ?’ eyes 
‘Well, was it ? Was it our fault ?” 
Captain Ziegler did not answer. Everything seemed amazingly _ 
clear to von List, as sharp as the mountain, fis mountain, © 
ahead. At that moment he felt there was nothing he couldn’t do, 
no question he could not answer, and all with the most supreme 
confidence. With a racing car in his hands he could have beaten 
_ the world’s best. 
‘Drink’s a funny thing,’ he said, enjoying the sudden beauty — 
as the moonlight touched the mountain through a short break in _. 
the clouds. ‘It turns one man into a raving beast, another into a — 
drooling baby. Some curse, some sing, some just go. quietly to 
sleep. Extraordinary. If anyone ever asked me to write a thesis, — 
which, thank God, is most unlikely, I'd choose the subject of 
alcohol and its effects on Homo sapiens throughout the ages.’ 
‘And the results of those effects,’ said Ziegler. “Look at Jung. 
He must have been bloody tight to say a thing like that.’ j 
“In vino — 1 wonder how many more are thinking like that? ~ 
Last night it was Simmering. And now this.’ 
‘Of course, he’s right,’ said Ziegler. “They caught up with 
Rommel in the end.’ 
‘Like they catch up with most Germans who dare to raise 
- their voices abové a whisper.’ 
‘There are no informers in this battalion, sir. I’ve certainly no 
Party Members in my company.’ 

‘Jung could have found himself hanging on a hook for that 
remark,’ | 
‘With you and I each side of him like the two thieves, for not. 

taking any action.’ Ziegler’s laugh was hard and mirthless. 
“What about Dobermann ? He didn’t exactly look best pleased.’ 
‘One thing in Dobermann’s favour,’ answered Ziegler. ‘At 
least he’s a soldier before anything else. He'll never disobey an — 
order. I think he wants to be a General. No, Young Germany will 
burst with indignation, but he won’t do anything to affect his 
chances of promotion.’ 
“When people ask me after the war what kept the German 
_ soldier going long after he was beaten, Pll say, two things, no, 
' three things: discipline, ignorance, and fear. Fear for himself, 
h for his family expecting the bang on the door.’ ~ 
We Na 
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_ You’ve forgotten one thing, sir. Courage” 
‘Of course they’ve got courage. Disciplined courage. But when | 
they start to think for themselves. What happens then ? When at — 
last they can’t stand it any more and throw away their weapons 
and begin to slink home. What then, Ziegler ? Not even Himmler 
has the resources to cope with that.’ 

‘Then,’ said Captain Ziegler, ‘we are truly beaten. But not un- 
til then. And if we have to go down then I personally want to take 
as many of the Tommies with me as I can when I go. For what 
they are doing to Germany. You’re right. This time the hatred 
is real — on both sides.’ 

They drew aside to let four ambulances go by. A scream from 
inside one of the bucketing vehicles was audible above the racket 
of the engines. 

‘God, it must be hell inside those things,’ said von List with 
great feeling. 

‘Move over! Get that bloody little pisspot out of the way!’ One 
of the drivers cursed from his open window. 

‘Whenever I get into this car someone seems to shout at me,’ 
Von List let in the clutch and they went forward again, 

‘They were happy tonight,’ he said. ‘Really enjoying them- 
selves. And tomorrow I may have to order them to chuck their 
lives away in some pointless action that won’t even get beyond 
Division, I wish they realised how much I — .” He stopped. 

“They do, sir,’ said Ziegler. ‘And as for me, you needn’t lose 
any sleep over ordering me into anything. I know I shan’t see the 
end of this business. I’ve always known that.’ Von List had heard 
quite a few men speak like that, in exactly that same tone of 
voice: totally unworried, completely matter-of-fact. And not one 
of them still lived. 

“The war might be ending at this moment,’ he said. “They may 
be signing a piece of paper whilst we drive along this attractive, 
moonlit road.’ 

‘No, sir. I’m afraid not,’ said Ziegler with unaccustomed 
seriousness. Then he laughed. ‘They’ve got to wait for me to go.’ 


IT 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL VON List was deathly tired; every wound 
in his body was aching and stabbing. For hours he never seemed 
to have been off the telephone or the wireless: to Simmering, to 


the gunners, to Colonel Clausitz. He sat back in his chair with a. 
hand over his eyes, 
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2. 2. delat nego ro baad ape er sere, 
 _ With the help of the guns and mortars, the British raid on 
“ Rommel Ridge had been beaten off, but the battalion still waited _ " 
in its battle positions. The coffee tasted good. Beside him Cap- — 
tain Stempfe spoke on the telephone. Unshaven, the Adjutant — 
looked even more unprepossessing than usual, blinking his tired — 
: — Aik as he nodded into the receiver, now and then jottinga — 

‘Happy New Year, sir,’ said Major Holmers as he came in. His _ 
skin was bluish from the dawn cold and the stubble very grey. | 

I think it’s over. They seem to have gone home.’ He filled a Z 
mug and inhaled the thin, hot steam of the coffee. Ee 

By God, Pve been looking forward to this.’ He removed his _ 
ce any afraid Simmering’s been hit,’ he said. a, 

Y % 
‘Bad enough to keep him out of it for the rest of the war. Shell — 
splinters in the legs. Buchner’s looking after him.’ rau 

“Who else ?” gl 

.*Four dead; six wounded, one of them badly. Wedderkop, — 
Tommy-gun bullet through the chest. God, it’s a bloody — 
weapon.” =| 

*Wedderkop ? I thought he was Number One.” 

‘He is. Transferred with two others to Number Three just for — 
their spell on the Ridge.’ 

‘In a way it’s the best answer for Simmering,’ von List said 
quietly. “Though plenty of good men have cracked up far sooner 
- and with far less cause. But he’d never have admitted he was 
finished. Yes, Stempfe, what is it ?’ he asked absently. 

‘Captain Schiffers, sir. The Regimental Commander wants the 
latest information on the position, with special reference to — 
casualties inflicted on the enemy.’ ot 

‘Would you like to go out and count them, Stempfe ?’ snapped 
von List with unaccustomed sharpness. . 

‘I beg your pardon, Herr Oberst!’ The sheep’s eyes goggled. 

‘Never mind, Stempfe. It’s only my little joke.’ Von List 
stifled a huge yawn. His body yearned rebelliously for rest. He 
got to his feet, knocking over the chair. In the old days he’d have 
been there, on the spot, fighting in company with his men, en-— 
couraging, organising, but now — now he was no more than a 
machine speaking into various mouthpieces; firmly and safely 
anchored to his chair, listening to the muted sounds of other men 
fighting. The night had given him a very minute inkling of what 
it must be like to command thousands of men, pushing them 
about the maps with such grand-sounding phrases as counter- 
offensive and closing-of-the-trap. pilates rae 

‘If I’m needed I’ll be in the Aid Post,’ he said. ‘Keep an eye 

_ on things this end, Holmers, till I’m back, then you can get some ~ 
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sleep.’ Even the word made him yawn. ‘Nineteen-forty-five. I y 
wonder what it’ll bring to us, and to Germany ?’ Von List put on © 
his cap and wound the scarf round his collar. 
‘Will you be wanting Corporal Halser, sir ?” 

_ The Headquarters corporal had somehow become the Colonel’s 

- unofficial bodyguard; no one had ordered him into the job; von 
List had certainly not asked for him. Sergeant-Major Tomas may 
of course have whispered a word. So that now, whenever von 

_ List went on his tours of inspection of the positions or drove in 

the little Fiat along the dangerous road to Regiment, Corporal 

Halser was there with his Schmeisser, as unobtrusive as any of 

the security shadows who stay close to royalty. 

He needs looking after, Halser always said stoutly. You can 
think what you bloody well like, you suspicious sods, he would 
tell those who claimed he was doing it to put himself in the way 
of a possible decoration. For by now it was well known that 
Colonel von List would put himself into the most exposed and 
dangerous situations, almost as if he really enjoyed the song of 
shell-splinters. Besides, I like the man, he usually ended up, 
snorting belligerently. And as Corporal Halser was a large man 
very handy with his fists, that was the end of the conversation. 

Von List took up the long stick he now carried to help him up 
the steep climbs. 

‘Not tonight,’ he smiled. ‘I think I can find my way from here 
to Herr Buchner’s showroom on my own. Get those figures off to 
Regiment as soon as you can, Stempfe,’ 

‘Yessir.’ The Adjutant jumped to his feet, correct as ever. 

‘Don’t you find it terribly tiring, all that bobbing up and 
down ? Use your bottom whenever you can, Stempfe, that’s what 
it’s there for. Sit down, there’s a good fellow.’ 

“You'll never get used to him, will you, Stempfe ? You didn’t 
think they existed like that, did you ? I served under a command- 
ing officer of very much this type on the Somme.’ Major Holm- 
ers ran his hand across his clipped grey head. ‘I must admit, 
Stempfe, I find that serving under this sort of man takes a lot of 
the unpleasantness out of soldiering in the line.’ 

“That may very well be,’ said Stempfe coldly, returning with a 
kind of small shudder to his paper work. 


After the angry racket of the night, this hour before the dawn — 
the first of a new year — was pretty quiet. Nothing stirred along 
the dark line of Rommel Ridge, where for hours the darkness had 
flowered and flashed with the red and yellow flames of war. The 
guns were silent, waiting with hot mouths for further orders; 
heavy machine-guns chattered in the mountains to the left. A 
cold mist hung between the little houses of Rocca San Michele, 


and above it the sentry’s head moved like a round black float on 
the white sea. 
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said von List. 


“But we beat them,’ said the boy eagerly. i 4 
“Yes, I suppose we did. How long have you been at the front ?” 
“Three months, Herr Oberst. Three months and four days.’ — 
To von List it seemed inconceivable that anyone could have 

known war for such a short time. ‘Enjoy your breakfast,’ he said, _ 
going on his way through the mist. 
* * * 


_ The same freezing mist clung to the few buildings of La Quercia, 
another little hamlet lying below a tall red viaduct, no more 
than — as the shell flew -— two miles from Rocca San Michele. 

__ Major Lumsden emerged from a doorway above which hunga ~ 

- damp Red Cross flag. There was a weary frown on his face; with 
him was his Sergeant-Major. They went on their way towards 

- the leaking, patched-up house where they had their Company ~~ 
Headquarters. 

‘Ten men, Sergeant-Major. Ten men! And three of them 
dead. A pretty steep price, I’d have thought. What was achieved ? 
We merely confirmed what we already knew, that this division 
opposite us has got some damned tough fighters in it. And skilled 
too. Good God, Sergeant-Major, d’you realise if they stay put in 
those positions the war in Italy might go on for months ?” | 

‘They’re as good as any we’ve met so far,’ agreed the Sergeant- 
Major. 

‘Why can’t they go home? They must know the war’s lost 
everywhere else.’ The exhaustion in his voice made him sound 
almost peevish. 

‘Would we, sir # In the same circumstances, would we pack up 
and go home ?’ 

‘I hope not,’ said the officer, ‘I hope we wouldn’t.’ 

‘I mean, they’re soldiers, sir, like we are.’ 


* * x 


Medical Officer Buchner wiped his red hands down the long 
rubber apron. ‘A bit different to a smart Berlin practice.’ Remov- 
ing the apron he handed it to the Medical Sergeant. “Watch that _ 
one in number six, Eisner. Let me know as soon as he comes 
round,’ The small hay barn taken over as Buchner’s miniature 
hospital was excellently organised, with numbered cards over 
each of the dozen cots and the operating table — one of those from 
_ Signor Crespi’s wine-shop — stood behind a screen of blankets, 
darkly stained by now with more than slopped wine. Sergeant 
_ Eisner and the orderly slept in one of the stalls, the one where — 
Marielena’s donkey had died in its summer straw hat. The lamps 
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- still burned and the place reeked of ether and disinfectant. 
‘How’s Captain Simmering ?’ : ae 

‘In considerable pain but no danger.’ 

‘And Wedderkop ?” | 

‘There’s nothing more I can do.’ 
_ *Are you sending him back ?’ wee. 

__ ‘He’d be dead before they got the ambulance doors shut,’ said 
Buchner, putting on his tunic. “Let him die quietly.’ 

_ *The others ?? he 

“The usual untidy results of exploding metal. One amputation, 
Left arm to the elbow. One of the children. That’s him in the 
corner.’ A waxen face turned and twisted on the pillow, moaning 
and whimpering. Buchner spoke in the hard, staccato tones of a 
man who feels deeply but is determined not to let it show. The 
orderly, in a blood-splashed white overall, came from behind the 
curtain with a large enamel pail. A dirty hand clutched the rim 
of the pail, almost as if something was trying to haul itself from 
the mass of swabs and red fragments by its bloody fingers. The 
smell that rose from the bucket made von List’s mouth twitch. 
He went over to Captain Simmering, 

‘Well, so they’ve got you at last.’ He smiled down at Simmer- 
ing. That was just the kind of damned fool remark he used to 
hate. 

‘It’s taken them a long time,’ said Simmering, fighting the pain 
in his torn legs. ‘But I’ll soon be back, sir,’ 

‘Don’t be a complete idiot,’ said von List. ‘You know per- 
fectly well you won’t.’ 

es,’ said Simmering, ‘I do know that.’ He gave a great sigh 
of relief that ended in a short gasp of pain. His fists bunched on 
_ the blanket, and the sweat squeezed from his drained face. 

‘A pity it hurts quite so much,’ he muttered from between 
clenched teeth. ‘This rather takes away the rest-cure.? The 
man’s agony was shocking to watch. 

‘Eisner!’ Buchner held up his own arm, patting it close to the 
‘shoulder. 

‘Pll see you when all this is over,’ said yon List quietly, ‘After 
the war. In Germany.’ 

“After the war,’ whispered Simmering after Sergeant Eisner 
had slipped the needle skilfully into the taut skin, 

“Then we'll have a good party, eh, Herr Oberst ? Then we'll let 
them know how the First Battalion - how - how —’ The lids 
fluttered and dropped mercifully over the tortured eyes; the 
fists relaxed, 

“With any luck he won’t wake up till he reaches the base 
_ hospital,’ said Buchner, 
sols more war,’ murmured paRcing drowsily. ‘I’m sorry, 

ut it's NO More war — no more —’ Guns were firing, shaking 

hard earth of the barn. Sages jos 
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ag to do with me any more,’ said Captain Simmering 
te loudly, - 
sciousness. — ; i tae 
‘Remarkable stuff, morphia. I’ve shoved gallons of it into 
suffering humanity and never ceased to marvel at the result, In 


} 


his eyes rolling blankly, and drifted into uncon- _ 


' the old days, when first faced with some of the more spectacular 


effects of modern weapons on flesh and bone, I usedtoaskmyself: 


; Buchner, who needs it most, the semi-conscious victim or the ~ 
sickened, shaken young doctor who’s seen nothing worse than a _ 
burnt face or a difficult delivery ? And the great advantage over’ 


alcohol is its complete brake on talkativeness. Perhaps I need a 
shot at the moment.’ Buchner grinned. ‘A night like this always 
loosens the tongue. It’s the ether.’ ; 

‘May I see Wedderkop ?” 

‘Is he conscious, Eisner ?’ asked Buchner. 

‘Just about, Herr Doktor.’ 

Wedderkop was hovering in the No Man’s Land that lies 


i between life and death; the state in which a man is beyond pain, 


beyond fear, thankful to be safely on his way. But he recognised 
von List, smiling slightly with bloodless lips. Unable to raise his 
head from the pillow the dying man shook it weakly. 

‘Lie still,’ said von List. ‘How goes it, Wedderkop ?” 

‘It doesn’t hurt any more, sir.’ Von List had to lean close to 
hear the whispered words. 


ae 


‘A bit of bad luck — ’ He waited. Wedderkop’s eyes slowly — 


closed and the breath gurgled in his throat. Von List thought he 


had gone. 
‘ — being sent to Number Three Company.’ 


Buchner wiped the sweat from the sunken face, already the 


shining skull of a dead man. 

‘Tell my mother —’ the voice trailed away. “Yes?” The awful 
liquid sounds turned to a thick wheezing, then cleared as the 
blood rose from his torn lungs and stained the pillow in a sudden 
scarlet flood. He choked and spluttered. 

‘Tell her to watch out for that indigestion of hers - ’ Another 
terrible pause while he fought death for the right to say a few 
more words. The Clown peeped through the waxen mask. “Iv ll 


be the death of her, one of these days.’ Wedderkop bared his red — 


teeth in a ghastly grin. 
‘Open the second shutter - * began the Poet, but his voice 


. failed. 


‘So that more light can come in. Is that it, Wedderkop ?’ The 


| skull nodded. 


‘Herr Oberst ?” 


Yes,’ 
‘With your permission - may I - the Ritterkreuz — .’ The light 


_ was fading from his eyes. With swift movements von List took 
the Knight’s Cross from his. throat and put it in Wedderkop’s ~ 


-- 
an 
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hand. The fingers closed weakly round the little jewelled cross. 
‘With respect, sir - the lads — they think a lot of -’ Blood cut 
off the rest. . BI, 
 ‘He’s trying to say something else,’ said Buchner. Von List 
bent down very close to the struggling mouth. The words came 
as though breathed down a long dark tunnel. “Tell Kalbach — tell 
him — to keep — to keep the mouth-organ, tell him —* This time 


the pause was for ever. 


‘He’s dead,’ said Buchner, straightening up. 

Von List removed the cross from the clinging fingers, stared at 
it for a long moment and put it in his pocket. 

‘He looks quite young again,” he said. ‘Only eighteen, and yet 
T’ve seen very few men die better than that.’ Buchner did not 
answer. But outside he asked: ‘ 

‘Is that all we expect from the youth of Germany ? That they 
should die well >” 

They were walking slowly. The mist had dissolved and the first 
sunlight of the new year lay along the grey spine of Rommel 
Ridge. : 

*You’re right, Buchner. You’re quite right.’ 

‘How much longer, sir ?? said Medical Officer Buchner wearily. 

And in answer a big shell curved lazily across the sky to begin 
the work of yet another day. 


I2 


TueY buried Private Wedderkop that morning, putting him into 
the iron ground with considerable effort, having to use explosive 
to open the frozen earth — another of war’s little ironies. Chap- 
lain Maulhard read from his prayer-book; a volley was fired above 
the blanketed shape into the hard blue sky; the solid lumps of soil 
fell heavily on Wedderkop’s body as the sun struck diamond light 
from the snow-peaks. A battery of Nebelwerfers opened fire 
during von List’s short address, drowning his words with the 
strange moaning sound of their flight. 

_Back at his table he wrote a letter to Wedderkop’s next-of- 
kin: a doting mother and a proud father who had lost an arm in 
the March offensive of 1918. 

“... I deeply regret to inform you that your son...’ Son, 
brother, father, lover — it was always the same, He could have 
written the words in his sleep. ‘. . . on the field of honour . . . for 
' Fithrer and Reich . . . true to his oath of service... in un ying 

memory.’ Von List threw down his pen in disgust. He felt 
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sed, For some reason Wedderkop’s death had 

on. He had seen many men die, but this boy - Perhaps _ 

it: he’d watched too many die. — ; eetiay Sat 
Sergeant-Major Tomas came in clutching a bundle of mail, 


~ most of which he gave to the Adjutant, ; 


} 


‘One for you, sir,’ Von List took the letter, turning it over in 
his hand, savouring the moment. Then he put it down un- | 
opened. ais 

‘And for you, sir.’ Captain Stempfe ripped his open at once. 
Von List tried to concentrate on hn: message of condolence; tried 
to bring some real feeling to the stereotyped phrases... “I can 
only add my own deep sympathy which I send... 4 cia ey 

‘Good gracious,’ exclaimed Stempfe in great surprise. ‘Well I 
never —’ Damn the man! Von List scored out the last sentence, 
then scrunched the paper into a tight ball. Stempfe was grinning 
to himself, now and then he chuckled. i : 

Von List took a fresh sheet of paper and began again, this time — 
in his own words ... ‘I am afraid I have some very sad news...’ 


_ Every so often his eyes strayed to his wife’s letter. The first mail 


for close on a fortnight and yet he could leave it unopened. 
Extraordinary self-control, thought Holmers who was getting 
the battle-map up to date. He changed the little flag of Number 
Two Company to the reserve position. 

‘Excuse me, sir, but have you decided about Number Three ?” 

‘Just a minute,’ said von List. He signed his name, read it 
through, closed the envelope and passed it to the Adjutant. 

‘Wedderkop’s family. Have it addressed and get it off tonight 
without fail.’ : 

Stempfe broke off in mid-chuckle. ‘Of course, Herr Oberst.’ 
His long sheep’s face was still grinning inanely. ‘Who'd have 
thought it ?’ he kept repeating. 

‘T think we’d better give Number Three to Huth,’ said von 
List, holding Ledi’s letter in his hand. ‘Though technically 
speaking I suppose it should be Dobermann,’ he went on doubt- 
fully. ‘Have you got their confidential files, Stempfe ?” ; 

The Adjutant shouted for Sergeant Bloch down the telephone. 


_ ‘Officers’ files. Lieutenants Dobermann and Huth.’ Before they 


y 4 
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were brought in, Captain Ziegler arrived. 

‘Ah, just the man.’ Von List smiled warmly. ‘What’s brought — 
you off the hill, Ziegler ? 

‘Bored with the view, sir. A sudden need for intellectual con- 
yersation. No. I looked in to see Simmering, but Buchner’s put | 
him out for the count.’ They talked about Simmering and 
Wedderkop and the night’s excitement for a bit, then various 
routine matters connected with day to day defensive warfare. 

‘There’s a rumour going about the company that we may be 

etting leave. Is there anything in it, sir ?” Ziegler looked thinner 


and blacker than ever with a week’s growth of beard on his face. _ 
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‘Tt’s amazing,’ said von List. ‘You know, I really believe if the 

_ Fiihrer was to dream up another secret weapon, the details would - 

be round this battalion within a couple of hours. Yes, there is a 
chance of a few days out of the line. In fact, I was going to see 

all company commanders this evening. Sixteen thirty, make a 

note of it, Stempfe, and inform those concerned.’ Captain 

_ Stempfe was no longer grinning. That remark about the Fuhrer: 
- extremely poor taste, The Orderly Room Sergeant entered with 
the files, 

_ *Give them to Major Holmers, please. Talking of company 

commanders, Ziegler, what d’you think of Lieutenant Dober- 

mann’s ability to take over a company ?’ 
Ziegler thought for a minute. Von List tried to make out the 
postmark on his letter. Looked like Munich, That means she 
_ must be at her father’s hunting lodge in the Bavarian Alps. He 
looked at the map on the wall. In a straight line, not more than 
_ two hundred miles, perhaps two fifty. Posted six days before. 

_ Six days! Suddenly he could hardly keep his fingers from tearing 
it open. Mastering his impatience he listened to Captain Ziegler, 

‘Dobermann’s a very efficient officer,’ he said slowly. 

‘And a very brave one,’ added Stempfe quite unnecessarily. 

‘Yes, and a brave one. But that doesn’t automatically qualify 
him to take over a company. The bit of hardware pinned to his 
pale certainly hasn’t done anything to lessen the size of his 

ead.” 

‘In fact, Ziegler, you don’t think he is the man ?” 

‘Well no, I don’t, sir.’ 

‘I see.’ 

“You surely aren’t suggesting that Lieutenant Dobermann is 
incapable of —’ 

Ziegler interrupted the Adjutant curtly, ‘I never said incapable. 
But he’s not particularly handy with the men. He gets their backs 
up. Surprisingly enough men like Telling and Blaun don’t take 
kindly to being treated as if they were first week recruits. That’s 
my opinion, sir.’ 

‘He passed out top of his Cadet School,’ said Holmers, ‘But 
then, on the other hand Lieutenant Huth is senior,’ he added 
dryly. “By exactly four days.’ Their attention was drawn to 
Captain Stempfe, who made a loud and angry noise into his 
- handkerchief. He did not like Huth; the man made him feel 

uncomfortable. Ever since the regrettable business of that 

damned Italian bitch ~ the Adjutant felt himself burning at the 
memory. 
‘Lieutenant Dobermann’s father is a Party Member,’ he said, 
as though slapping down an ace, ‘An Ortsgruppenleiter, I believe.’ 
After a short pause von List spoke, using his most silky voice: 


‘I’m afraid I can’t quite see what that has to do with the prob- 
lem under discussion,’ 
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d possibly make things awkward —” - 


___ eldest and favourite son it wouldn’t make the slightest difference.’ 
___Eyen as he said the words von List wondered wryly if they were _ 
in fact strictly true. What an unattractive little man, he thought, 
glancing at the Adjutant. By God, Id like to get rid of him. But 
he’s perfectly competent; that’s the devil of it. Does his job well 
enough, enjoys burrowing about in paper. Besides, you put up 
with what you had these days, for there was no one else. He 
stood up, as he always did when he reached a decision. ; 

‘Very well then. Lieutenant Dobermann will remain with you, — 
Ziegler. Lieutenant Huth will take over command of Number | 
Three Company as from the moment they come back into re- 
serve. Which is when, Holmers ?’ aoe 

“Tomorrow night, sir.’ 

‘Good. Right. I’ll see Huth this afternoon.’ Doing something 
concrete and, he hoped, constructive, he felt much better; the 
depression born of fatigue and death had lifted - and now he ~ 
tre creep away by himself for a while and read his wife’s™ 
etter. . 

‘J think I shall get a couple of hours’ sleep,’ he said, challeng- 
ing them with his firm, smiling words to raise any more prob- 
ems. 

When he reached his room he found Private Schulz waiting 
expectantly by the bed. i 

‘I’m going to sleep, Schulz. Call me in two hours with some — 
hot water.’ Von List fingered his bristled chin. That was bad. In 
the old days he’d have shaved first thing, whatever the night had 
been like. That was their pride. Use muddy water, dirty snow, 
blood if need be, they used to joke — but shave. He sighed, sitting 
heavily on the bed. In the old days he hadn’t got so damned tired ~ 
so easily. 

‘In two hours, Herr Oberst. With shaving water. Very good, 
sir.’ 

‘Schulz.’ ; 

‘Sir ?” 

‘Have you ever been to Bavaria ?” 

‘No, Herr Oberst. Never.’ Shulz wondered stolidly what was — 
coming next. A man never knew with this strange officer. 

‘It’s very beautiful. The mountains aren’t spoilt by shells and 
bullets and barbed wire. You ought to go there one day, Schulz.’ 

Yes, Herr Oberst.’ Suddenly his fair Saxon skin blushed pink. 
‘My girl is Bavarian. She comes from Oberammergau. Last 
year she had-a part in the Passion Play. We are going to be 
married after the war. If it’s ever over,’ he added with unexpec- 
ted bitterness. For a moment the dumb and stolid mask had 
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_ When the war’s over you’ll be able to watch her in the play,” — 
_ said von List soothingly. But Private Schulz seemed in a state of — 
confusion after his little outburst. — ee 3% 
‘I beg the Herr Oberst’s pardon,’ he stammered, i Pg 
‘What the devil for, Schulz?’ demanded von List angrily. © 
_ ‘Aren’t Germans allowed to talk to each other any more? Great 
Heavens, Schulz, what d’you think I am ? Some sort of little tin 
god, or what ? That’s what’s wrong with us, we’ve all become a 
_ pack of stuffed dummies, wound-up parrots spouting a lot of 
nonsense that’s been fed into us like spaghetti - * Von List 
stopped the angry flow and smiled at the startled Schulz, standing 
rigid and round-eyed. ‘Don’t worry. I haven’t gone off my head, 

‘No, Herr Oberst.’ 

‘Perhaps when all this stupidity’s over you'll be able to get me 
two tickets for this play.’ ; me 

‘Oh yes, Herr Oberst. Of course.’ Schulz’s voice was pathetic- 
ally eager. <4 edit on 

After the orderly had gone, von List lay down, still in his 
Russian coat. Stupidity! He who’d been brought up on the milk 
of war, the noble profession of arms, the myth of German in- 

' vincibility. He who had entered the war with a martial song in 
his heart, bent on avenging the defeat of his father’s generation. 
Karl von List, descendant of a fighting family, holder of the 
Knight’s Cross with Swords and Diamonds — Stupidity! Non- 
soa Smiling in a surprised sort of way, he opened Ledi’s 

etter. 
_ When he had finished he was still smiling, but no longer sur- 
prised, He took up her picture and looked at it for a long time; 

_ then he re-read parts of the letter. 

*,.. the unbelievable peace of this place after Hanover... in 
the daytime it’s the Americans, at nights the British and, my 
goodness they are the worst . . . Poor Mother. She’s still terribly 
shocked by Siggie’s death. It’s hard to take in that we shall never 
see him again. Thank God, my darling, that you aren’t in Russia 
.+. Sigismund’s death would have hit them hard. The favourite 
son. Now lying somewhere in the vast Russian graveyard. On the 

_ field of honour... In undying memory... He opened his eyes 
and continued reading, returning to the sentences underlined. 
She was a great one for underlining her childish writing, he © 

thought fondly. ‘We are here for the whole of January. As you 
are...’ the next words were carefully scored out, But, knowing 
her, she’d have been poring over an atlas. And in the atlas, Italy 
would have looked wonderfully near. ‘ . . . I know it’s pointless 
asking you to take care of yourself, sweetheart. As soon ask a 
moth to stay away from a flame. Not very original I know, but it 
is very late and I really must stop, especially as Walter is cutting 
his teeth and complaining a lot . . . God bless you, my dearest, 
and bring you home to me very soon,’ 
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_ getting smoke in his eyes. Px 

__. Just before the letter fluttered from his hand von List had 
made another decision. Then, curling himself up under the — 

blanket, he slept. ee ae 


When Lieutenant Huth left his Commanding Officer he was in 
such a state of excitement as to be almost delirious. For now at _ 
last his dreams were realised. From tomorrow night he would be ~ 
in command of a company in the line. Colonel von List’s words _ 
rushed to and fro in his mind like the little flames of a grass-fire, 
Come what might, he’d prove himself worthy of the trust placed — 
in him. Already he was squaring his sturdy shoulders to carry this — 


_ . sudden proud weight. When he thought of Dobermann’s face he — 


could hardly stop himself laughing aloud as he marched swiftly _ 
to inform Sergeant Weismuller that he would be assuming con- — 
trol of the Defence Platoon. Not that Huth had in any way a” 
spiteful character; it was just that Herr Dobermann had been © 
asking for something like this with his clumsy jokes about pulling 

one’s weight, and, in a way, it would help to cancel out the Iron | 


Cross. 

‘He'll do it all right,’ said Major Holmers. “This is what he’s 
been longing for ever since the day he put on uniform. When he 
first arrived and was given the Defence Platoon he was in and — 
out of here like a worried rabbit, applying to go to a company.’ 

‘One thing, he’s got a good Sergeant-Major in Heim. No, I’ve _ 
no fears about Huth. You know, it amazes me somehow, after the 
losses we’ve had, how the Huths, yes, and the Dobermanns still 
keep appearing. Rolling off the production lines. Doesn’t it seem 
rather a shame to you that they should all be swallowed up by 
a war that’s long since outstayed its welcome ?” ely 
- "Yes, said Holmers simply. ‘It does.’ They were alone, the — 
Adjutant being occupied in some affair of ill-discipline among 
the cooks. ; 

‘If you like, Holmers, you could take a few days’ leave to Ger- 
many,’ said von List after a short silence. 

‘Leave ? What would I do with leave?” Spend long uncom- — 
fortable hours in trucks and trains; one day, perhaps two, listen- _ 
ing to his sister’s endless complaints about the state of her liver 
or her disagreeable stomach, then back into the train. “Thank you 
all the same,’ said Holmers. ‘But I’ve got out of the habit of — 
sleeping at home.’ ie 
‘Friederichshafen. It isn’t the North Pole. Roughly a hundred 
miles from the Brenner. The journey couldn’t take much more 
than twenty-four hours, at the outside.’ Von List tried very hard - 
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to make his tone convincing, ‘You’ve earned it, Holmers.’ He ; 


waited, smiling to disguise his sudden acute apprehension. _ 

Major Holmers shook his head slowly. 

— Don’t worry. I’ll take things easy in Bologna.’ He paused, 
‘Of course, it won’t take the two of us to keep an eye on the 
battalion. So should the Commanding Officer be thinking of - 

‘Thank you, Holmers,’ said von List very gratefully. He let out 
a long sigh. ‘I must admit I’ve been rather dreading this 
moment.’ 

‘Don’t misunderstand my motives,’ chuckled Holmers. ‘If I 
had half what you have to go back to I would have accepted your 
offer without any hesitation at all.’ His eyes were sad. ‘If you'll 
allow me to say it, sir, you’re a very fortunate man.’ Major 
Holmers spoke from his heart. 

‘Yes, Holmers, I am.’ ‘ fi 

‘War is for people like me. Men without roots, without ties.’ 
He spoke entirely without self-pity; merely stating facts. ‘It’s a 
game for those who don’t have to be looking over their shoulders 
all the time, for men without the worry of wives and children, 

- For in time that will sap their strength and diminish their pro- 
fessional skill.’ 

‘The only men who should still be in the ring are those who 
enjoy the game. And there are such people, even now. Look at 
Dobermann, Huth,’ 

“Too young to have learnt.’ 

‘What about Ziegler then ? You can’t tell me he doesn’t enjoy 
fighting. A man like that will be lost without a war. Telling, 
Blaun. Professionals. They know nothing else, they’ve done 
nothing else but kill, and dodge bullets, pretty well since their 
voices broke. Can you really see them settling down to serve 
packets of sugar in a grocery shop ?’ Von List laughed aloud at 
the thought, ~ 

‘People can say what they like, Holmers, but there’s no doubt 
a great number of men take to war not only with zeal but with 
very real enjoyment. And that doesn’t mean they are all cold- 
blooded killers either. There was a time, unbelievable though it 
seems now, when I was happy at the front. But that was in the 
good old days of advance and conquer.’ : 

“Champagne and flags and Deutschland iiber Alles. I remember 
the feeling well. Until the Somme.’ 

‘In my case a few months in Russia,’ 


They sat, wrapped in memory, vaguely hearing Captain © 


Stempfe lecturing one of the clerks next door. 


“If we can’t win the game,’ said von List slowly, ‘at least we 
can still make our opponent sweat for his victory.’ 


Yes,” said Major Holmers, equally slowly. ‘Yes, I suppose we . 


can still do that, 
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_ efficiency, yet very conscious of his position in respect of the 
_ other three much decorated and many times wounded officers, _ 


_ “May I tell the men of my company’ — at this point he swelled 


our time in Bologna ?” Cae 
“You may,’ said the Colonel. When faced by Lieutenant Huth 
he felt about a hundred. 


Huth asked a succession of questions, writing the answers in 
his notebook, watched by the others with varying degrees of | 


tolerance, amusement and impatience. sa: 
*You did say we'd be billeted in a school, didn’t you, sir ?’ 


__ the cautic } All 
_ except Lieutenant Huth, a veritable dynamo of eagerness and _ 


es 


' visibly — ‘that there will be sleeping-out passes granted during va 
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‘I did. Not more than.a mile from the centre of the city, so it - 
shouldn’t be too difficult for men with the use of their legs to — 


might have been a-a-aaah. 


‘I leave it to you,’ continued von List, ‘to see that a high 
standard of smartness, or rather, as high as it can be with the 


- reach some sort of pleasure.’ Lieutenant Roske made a noise that _ 


OY 
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uniforms as they are, is maintained. Naturally you can allow a 
certain latitude over minor infringements; God knows, they get _ 


little enough relaxation, but I insist on all cases of drunkenness in 
public being punished with the very maximum severity. Is that 
clear, gentlemen ?” 

"Yes, sir,’ they chorused obediently. Huth wrote steadily. 


| ‘I imagine that the Italians no longer regard us as the all- 
conquering Master Race — ” Huth’s pencil halted in mid-sen- — 


tence. ‘But that’s no reason why we, or anyway the men of the 


First Battalion, should go round behaving like some sort of — 


broken rabble.’ His eyes regarded them each in turn, slowly and 

steadily. aoe, 
Major Holmers gave out more details of dates; the preliminary 

orders for the hand-over to the Third Battalion, the route to 


Bologna, and so on. 


‘None of this to go beyond this room, of course,’ said von | 


List. He wondered if he should tell them he was intending to 
return to Germany. Later, he decided. Not that any of them 
would grudge him a few days with his family. 


‘About the question of fraternisation, Herr Oberst,’ queried 


Huth as they were getting ready to leave. ue 
‘Fraternisation ?’ Von List stared at the keen young officer in 
utter amazement. ; 
‘Yes, sir. Has the Herr Oberst any views on how — ?” 


This time Lieutenant Roske’s comment was quite clear. 
‘Behave like a rabbit, Huth. Let instinct guide you.’ Roske was a 


commissioned edition of Corporal Hufnagel. His wide grin was 
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‘Technically,’ said von List smiling, ‘the good citizens of i 
Bologna are still our heroic allies and as such can be fraternised — 
with in any way short of murder, theft or rape.’ He turned to 
Roske. 

‘I'd rather you didn’t put this rabbit theory of yours into the 
receptive minds of your company.’ 

The little conference broke up in laughing good humour, as 
did so many presided over by Colonel von List. 

‘Fraternisation,’ said Major Holmers after the four officers had 
departed. “These youngsters are amazing. Incredible,’ 

‘I'suppose quite a number of the men have made friends with 
Italian families,’ said von List. ‘Real friends I mean. Not just 
ships touching in the night.’ 

*Yes,’ said Major Holmers. ‘In some cases I think they may 
come back after the war and marry in Italy. What d’you think, 
Stempfe ?” 

The Adjutant’s pale face coloured slightly as he replied. 

‘T think it very likely, sir. This is not an occupied country,’ he 
said woodenly. 

‘No,’ said von List with a small note of interrogation in his 
voice, 

‘Herr Stempfe always looks remarkably uncomfortable at any 
mention of Italians,’ he said to Holmers as they made their way 
to the officers’ quarters. 

‘I believe there was something to do with a girl when he was 
here on the advance party. Made a fool of him in some way.’ 

‘I don’t wonder. Poor Stempfe. They always will.’ A whole 
ak of machine-guns broke into agitated chattering over to the 
eft. 

‘They must get through millions of rounds,’ observed von 
List. “I wonder if I should have mentioned about my trip to 
Germany ?’ 

“Why ? You’re not responsible to them for your every move- 
ment, sir.’ 

‘Are you sure, Holmers ? Perhaps I am.’ Mortars were joining 
the chorus. ‘Perhaps I am.’ 


i 


I3 


ASSISTED and hidden by a thick snowstorm, the change-over was 
affected without casualties, the First Battalion going back to 
temporary billets in a village not far from Regimental Head- 
quarters, and the men of the Third Battalion, 69th Regimen 
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‘the unfamiliar positions on Monte Colle an 
__ ‘See you back on the fifteenth,’ said Colonel Hasse, the tubby — 
little commander of the Sixty-Ninth, who had driven forward to — 
see his men installed. bes 
_ On the dot, Colonel,’ said von List. ~ Bit: 
*You’ll find the knives well sharpened,’ Medical Officer 
Buchner assured his opposite number, Af BRS 0S 
- Don’t strip all the fleshpots down to the bone,’ said the com- 
pany commander relieving Lieutenant Huth. “Leave a few gar- 
ments for us to take off. * : ee 
Quartermaster Sauer was waiting with a hot meal when the ~ 
companies arrived plastered in snow, liberal helpings of straw in 
the barns and outhouses and a tot of rum for each man. aa 
‘The man’s a bloody miracle,’ they admitted grudgingly, never — 
falling over themselves to give too much credit to any sort of — 


_. officer. Rolling themselves in their greatcoats and blankets, they 


slept and dreamed of their approaching week’s freedom from — 
war. 
_ Next day they washed as best they could with Sauer’s supply” 
of hot water; they put on fresh socks and scraped the dirt from 
their boots and uniform, the black stubble from their faces leav-_ 
ing half-moons of pale skin in contrast to the reddened, weath- 
ered cheeks and noses. It had to be Runz who brought.an alarm- 
ing crop of rumours back to Number One Company from the 
battalion barber. | 
"You're like a bloody bluebottle, Runz,’ said Corporal Huf-— 
nagel, digging out his black nails with the point of his trench- — 
knife. ‘Buzz, buzz, buzz. So we’re off to Russia, are we ? Special 
invitation from Koniev to spend our leave with him at his 
country dacha, I suppose ?” : 
‘I'd rather swing than Russia again.’ Corporal Wiederheim 
rubbed at his belt with a dirty handkerchief. ; 
‘I heard one of the Headquarters Company sergeants say the — 
leave may be cancelled,’ said Runz, not to be done out of his 
moment of drama. oe 
‘So it may,’ said Sergeant Telling. ‘It’s happened before.’ 
‘Leave’s a privilege, not a right,’ announced someone pom- 


_ pously, imitating an officer. 


‘Get us half way to Bologna then, about turn, men, and march 
us straight back again.’ 

‘The S.S. are taking over the whole of this bit of the line, 
We're being sent to the Western Front.’ 

‘They need some proper soldiers there by all accounts.’ . 

‘To hell with the S.S. Those cocky swine think the sun shines 
out of their navels and backsides. I know what I’d do if I was in 


charge.’ Hufnagel drew his thumb across the knife-blade. 
__. *They’ve moved into the Vergate positions,’ said Runz, deter-- 
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mined to be right about something. 


‘Good luck to them. A man from the Sixty-Ninth was saying — 


| 


the bunkers leak and most of the forward posts are knee-deep in — 


water half the time.’ é f 

‘They'll find that a bit different from shooting-up Russian 
civilians,’ growled Sergeant Blaun, ‘Eh, Hellmut?’ — 

‘In towns we’d fought our guts out to capture,’ said Hellmut 
Telling, cleaning dried mud off his eye-patch. The hole where his 
_ eye had been seemed to stretch right back into his head. ; 

‘Have neither of you comics ever killed a civvy?’ inquired 
Sergeant Krause with some derision. 

‘That’s different,’ said Blaun and Telling almost as one. 

‘It always is,’ commented Krause dryly. ‘Orders, I suppose ? 
Same with the S.S. boys. Only difference is, their orders are on a 
bigger scale, that’s all.’ 

‘What’s all the sweat,’ put in Hufnagel. ‘Getting pretty choosy 
_ in our old age, aren’t we ? Or are some of our consciences begin- 
ning to catch up a bit ?? He laughed unpleasantly. ‘Now that the 
bloody war looks like ending off we go to confession and that’s us 
scrubbed and ready for the next chapter. You want your bloody 
brains washing out, you lot. Thousands of German civilians 
roasted every night and we’re all —’ 

“The ethics of war can wait, Hufnagel,’ interrupted Telling in 
a loud, firm voice, nodding warningly towards where Private 
Kumitsch sat quietly cleaning his kit, slightly apart. 

‘What are you going to do in Bologna, Kalbach ?’ called Maul- 
hard in his piping voice. ‘Go off on your own like last time?” 

‘He won’t take you with him, Pastor,’ laughed someone. ‘He 
doesn’t want competition, not where he goes. Look at him, he’s 
gone red as a bloody beetroot.’ 

‘No competition for Kalbach!’ 


‘What about Trudi? Is she allowed to go along?’ The little: 


dog stirred in the straw at the sound of her name. 

‘D’you blindfold her, Kalbach ?’ 

‘Cruelty to dumb animals, that’s what it is. Making her watch. 
Shame on you, little man.’ 

‘Enough to drive a bitch off her nut.’ 

‘Perhaps there’s a dog for her.’ . 

So they chaffed and laughed and tried to wipe out Hufnagel’s 
remark, for they all knew why Kumitsch was going home. A fine 
time to go back as a hero with a battle scar on your face, thought 
Corporal Wiederheim. By God, but it was a rotten sort of war. 
He had lost his Wife and both children two years before, buried 
under tons of rubble in Hamburg, but he could still feel some- 


thing of his previous kind-hearted understanding, though Huf- - 


nagel’s words hadn’t bothered him. 
‘Heroes go by first-class sleeper, Kumitsch,’ he said with a 
rough attempt at encouragement. ‘Waited on by the General 
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' them wanted it. Very happily they bandied ideas about the large, — 
_ lamplit barn. i 


_. He cupped his grubby hands and squeezed as though pressing — 
_. juice from a couple of oranges, with a look of extreme bliss pass- _ 


: make you jump and dance!’ 


‘Let me loose among the League of German Girls,’ cried Huf- _ 
nagel happily above the general babel of voices, ‘and the Reich — 
will find itself saddled with another load of likely cannon-fodder, _ 
I can guarantee that, Oh, I’d murder them. I’d tear them apart.’ _ 


ing slowly across his craggy face. ‘Oh, my darlings, let Hufnagel 


‘Why wait for German girls,’ asked a voice unpatriotically. 


 ‘What’s wrong with the Italian ones? They’re made the same ~ 
_ way,’ an 


- They let themselves go, for they were contented, their morale _ 
was high, and not one of them, in his heart of hearts, could really — 
believe that their leave would not start properly within a few — 
hours when they formed up for the march to Bologna. | 


The officers were quartered in what had been the church before _ 
shell-fire removed the steeple and person or persons unknown ~ 
had looted the few objects of value accumulated by three genera- __ 
tions of village priests. They too discussed the coming days in 
Bologna. Captain Ziegler knew what he was going to do. ‘Sleep,’ _ 
he said, ‘Wake up now and then for a drink, then more sleep.’ 
‘Not alone, eh ?? Captain Stempfe hinted wickedly at what he’d _ 
like to do. ‘To sléep alone is no sort of reward for a man out of 


the line.’ He was looking tremendously military and efficient, 


his coat. ‘Enough to hide the moon. 


already festooned in his marching order, even though they were © 


‘not expecting to move off for at least another hour. As usual, — 


Stempfe, by what he left unsaid, brought it home to his listeners _ 

what a hell of a fellow he was. i 
Lieutenant Huth came in from inspecting his company prior 

to marching off. 
‘What of the night ?” sang out Roske from where he lay cosily 

in a pew studying one of his many lurid magazines. ‘Still snow- 

ing ?” 

‘Nothing much,’ said Huth, brushing the frozen flakes from 
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“We should reach Bologna by four, that is, allowing three hours 


on the road, plus unscheduled halts en route — yes, three hours 


should do it,’ Captain Stempfe eased the chin-strap of his helmet 


(worn at all times with full order) that was cutting unpleasantly © 
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into his long chin, Mie +4 
_ “What’s the latest on time of parade ?’ Ziegler threw a plank on 


the Adjutant, sounding like a railway time-table. Huth regarded 
him with dislike. Ever since they’d been on the advance party 
together he had disliked Stempfe. For one thing, he could never 
rid himself of the deeply-felt suspicion that the sudden departure 
of the Crespis had been something to do with Stempfe. And that 
donkey; eaten by the defence platoon, it had been shot by a 
pistol, or that’s what the platoon cook had sworn. ‘If that bloody 


donkey was knocked off by a bomb than I shouldn’t be in the © 


soldiering business’: that’s what he’d said. As he so often did, 
Lieutenant Huth sat remembering Marielena Crespi while 
Stempfe strode up and down the aisle, his boot plates ringing 
on the stone and his map case swinging boldly. Huth shook him- 
self free of memory and reached for his pad, The Warrior’s Vigil, 
he thought, smiling to himself, 

Other officers drifted in to warm themselves at the fire or 
fortify their cold bodies at Corporal Leiser’s little bar, set up ona 
packing case by the blanketed door. 

“The road’s still jammed with supply trains and artillery 
trucks. We’d never get through in a month of Sundays.’ Dober- 
mann walked like a huge ballet dancer, his boots heavily balled 
with packed snow. He removed his greatcoat; he always did, 
whatever the cold, for he still enjoyed very much indeed glancing 
down at his Iron Cross. 

“Grappa, sir? Brandy? Schnapps? Benedictine? Corporal 
Leiser was good enough for the Ritz, 

‘I suppose we shall all behave like beasts once we get back to 
civilization,’ said Medical Officer Buchner, licking his lips, 

“Speak for yourself, Buchner,’ answered von List from the 
aoe At the appearance of the Colonel, the officers got to their 

eet. 

‘Conserve your energy, gentlemen, We’ve a slow journey in 
front of us.” He removed his cap and limped slightly as he walked 
slowly towards the broken altar, 

‘Still, it’s in the right direction,’ said Ziegler. ‘A drink for the 
Colonel, Leiser, What’ll it be, sir ?” 

‘Til take a glass of your excellent brandy, Corporal Leiser, 
thank you.’ He turned to face his small congregation, looking at 
them in silence as they sprawled in the pews waiting expectantly, 
. Huth started on a clean sheet. Framed by the oily lamps on the 


altar, von List might have been a priest in battle vestments about ~ 


to exhort his followers\in the name of one God to perform mighty 


deeds and slay those of another God in their thousands without 
mercy. But all he said was: 


“The battalion will be ready to march off within half an hour, 
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t, Captain Stempfe.’ With a terri ad 
arms and clatter of boots, the Adjutant removed hir 


self. 


to it. But the Nazi salute to the altar, tothe chipped, scarred — 


- Go knows, thought von List watching the noisy charade, rer 
ve seen plenty of desecrated churches: filled with guns, or 
_ drunken soldiers, or howling prisoners, but still I can’t get used — 


figure of Christ hanging crooked on the wall - still, I don’t know, — 


appropriate in its way. 
_ “The longer we remain here,’ he continued, noticing how 
words echoed in the smoky darkness of the little vaulted roof, 
‘the more are the chances of us being suddenly recalled to the 
line. And I don’t imagine anyone is desperate for that.’ He 
enjoyed their laughter. ~ 


‘I think we can leave the war to get on without us for a few | 


_ days. It’s unlikely to pine away with grief.’ More laughter, but 
not from Lieutenant Dobermann, who fixed his Commanding 

_ Officer with a severe look and asked with repressive politeness: 
» ‘May one ask how the Herr Oberst proposes to get along the 
_ road in the face of all the traffic and with snow falling °” 


following closely and faithfully like sheep making for new grass.’ 

Von List’s smile was not unkind. . 

_ *The men are leaving the line,’ he added, ‘they won’t mind 
how much they have to push and shove.’ 


©You don’t know they aren’t alive, Heinrich,’ said Kalbach, as 
they waited with the rest of the battalion for the mules to go by. — 


‘After all they were only reported missing.’ 


‘We'll just have to see.’ Kumitsch stood leaning on the Span- de 


dau. Snow fell gently on the long line of men, and on the plod- 
ding mules on their way to the grumbling sounds of the front. | 
‘Right, get fell in, Number One Platoon,’ barked Sergeant 

Telling. They wefe on their way again. There was less stuff on 


the road now and the battalion swung along in fine style. | 


Ziegler’s company sang his favourite songs or respectfully 
chaffed their popular leader as he went up and down the column. 
©You won’t march like this on the way back,’ he called to them. 
‘Who’s thinking of the way back, sir ?’ they roared in answer. 


Kalbach’s mouth-organ squeaked out another marching song 


and they picked up the words as their boots crunched rhythmic- 


ally on the packed snow. Trudi bobbed up and down in her — 


_ master’s pack, now and then yelping excitedly. 
At the head of the column, Colonel von List marched proudly, 


determined to master his limping leg, thinking first of his wife — 


and then of all the things that could happen within the next 
fourteen hours to prevent his departure for Germany, and then 


again of his wife. 
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‘On his two feet, Dobermann, with the battalion behind him, ~~ 
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INTERMEZZO 


On leave: January 1945 


_ THE time was eight-thirty in the morning and snow was falling 


on the blackened girders of the main station at Innsbruck, — 
‘But doesn’t the train stop at Weilheim 2?’ Colonel von List’s 
query was sharp. He had been travelling since five the previous 


evening with nothing to eat but some salami sausage and a lump 


of rather musty bread. His side hurt him badly after the journey 


_ from Bressanone, crammed into a compartment with eight other 
_ Officers and hardly able to shift in his seat. 


‘What d’you mean, all the way to Munich ? And then all the 
way back to Roth ? It’s crazy.’ 

‘It’s not the only thing that’s crazy,’ retorted the harassed rail- 
way Official. He was besieged by a pushing, shoving mob of 
officers and men all firing questions at him. And the days when 
such questions could be answered were long since past. 

‘What about Linz? I’ve got to reach Linz by this afternoon.’ 

*You’ll be lucky if you get there by next week,’ shouted the 


official, fighting his way towards what was left of his office. 


*Isn’t there anything to eat in this God-forsaken dump ?’ 

‘Where can I get a connection for Stuttgart ??.. . ‘What time’s 
the next train for Leipzig ?’ .. . “Well, come on, man. This is your 
job, isn’t it ?? So they badgered the poor man. 

At the entrance to his sagging office the 'railwayman turned at 
bay, staring wildly at his persecutors. 

“How the hell d’you think I can answer all your half-witted 
questions when no one knows when trains arrive, or leave, or 
anything any more?’ He finished in a shrill voice, gesturing 
frantically at the new damage. ‘What d’you think happened last 
night ? A ball ? Look at it! Just look at it! You warriors should 
leave your dug-outs now and then and find out for yourselves 
what it’s like in the real front line.’ 

‘But what about Linz? repeated the Staff Captain at the top 
of his voice. 

‘I know nothing about Linz,’ bawled the official, almost 
hysterical, reaching for the handle of his ragged door. ‘For all I 
know the whole place is wiped off the map. Yes, off the map! 


Practically everything else is. Thanks to all of you in your fancy 


uniforms.’ 
He flung up his hands and vanished into his dusty office, 
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- empty trolley along, followed by a procession of private soldiers, 


t of stone, loosened by the 
ing, fell out of the cracked wall. Von List walk 


eaadee 
y from the crowd, still surging in an angry field-grey sea 
round the official’s temporary bolt-hole. aged sortie Sates 
ay ‘But this is awful,’ groaned the Staff Captain desperately. ‘I’ve _ 
" simply got to be in Linz by six at the very latest? 


__ “Does your job depend on it? Or your life?” demanded yon — 
List caustically. Glowering, the officer strode away, picking his _ 
feet clear of the plaster rubble. A mad-looking woman pushed an _ 


hopeful she was leading them to food. sat 


‘Is there a telephone anywhere about?” he asked a pair of : 


military policemen. 
‘Over there, Herr Oberst. But I doubt if it works. We got it 


pretty bad last night. The filthy swine,’ he added, glaring into _ 


’ the leaden sky. 
_ So it seems. It must be very unpleasant to be stationed in such _ 
a death-trap.’ They saluted smartly, uncertain of his remark. 


‘Snooty bastard,’ said one, as they watched him walk slowly _ 


along the crowded platform. 


.‘Just because we aren’t pasteboard heroes,’ growled the other 


bravely. ‘I’ve a good mind to —’ But the memory of the Knight’s 
Cross and the hard, contemptuous look in the eyes of the small 


— Colonel silenced him. ‘Heh, you over there! Papers!’ They swag- 
’ gered over to a grizzled Corporal. ‘Hurry it up, Grandpa ? They 


felt much better. 

Von List blew a thick coating of dust from the telephone. After 
a long wait a faint, crackling voice said, ‘Is this a priority call 2? 

‘Yes,’ said von List promptly. 

‘Hold on, please.’ 

While he waited, five soldiers gathered, trying to pretend they 
were merely sheltering from the rising wind. Dirty snow mixed 


_ with plaster dust and scraps of refuse blew about their huddled 
- figures. A party of Russians was clearing rubble in a dispirited 


way under the guard of two elderly private soldiers with their 
hands in their pockets, The whole scene could hardly have been 
more gloomy. 
‘Hello,’ rasped a new voice. ‘What is the purpose of your call ?” 
‘I have to speak to my commanding general.’ 
‘At Roth ?” 
‘Of course at Roth. He is on leave. Hurry, please. This call is 
very urgent.’ ey Ae 
‘Who is speaking ?” 4 
‘General Kalbach,’ he said on the spur of the moment. ‘And 


_ for God’s sake hurry, it’s life and death!’ 


A long train clanked slowly into the station and the engine 


” halted exactly opposite the booth. Troops came pouring from the 
snow-caked carriages. And then suddenly, miraculously in his 
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_ ear the voice of his wife. — 2 pi ete Caen tire th tea ai, 


_ Darling it’s me ~ Karl.’ 


_ Though she herself was only about forty miles away she could 


; have been speaking from Mars. 


5 
t 


_ ‘I hope to be back by this evening. By — this - evening — ,’ he | 


repeated through the deafening roar of escaping steam. cA 
 *... will be at Roth...’ That’s all he heard, for the rasping 
voice cut in. ‘Since when did Generals call each other darling ?” 
it asked with dry humour. As von List left the booth the waiting 
men made a rush at the door,'hardly noticing this colonel who 
walked away through the steam laughing openly to himself. — 
He sat in the Munich train, huddled deep in his coat with his 
eyes shut; the Linz captain sat opposite, sandwiched between 
two rough-looking artillery majors, complaining in a querulous 
voice about life in general. Doors were slammed; they waited, 


- Doors were opened again. The engine went off on its own. They | 


waited in the freezing train which shook to the stamping of 
hundreds of icy feet. Another engine banged itself on to the train; 
doors banged again. Snowflakes glanced off the steamy windows. 
They waited for another hour, during which even the captain 
from Linz fell silent, exhausted by his ceaseless barrage of com- 
plaints. A frightened little whistle blew, and with a series of 
shuddering jolts they were off. 

_ ‘This damned engine-driver would be better employed heav- 
ing shells,’ muttered one of the gunner officers, 

A ead know why the hell they can’t use women,’ grunted his 

end. 

It was mid-afternoon by the time they crawled into Munich, 
The chaos on the platform seemed unlimited; officials were very 
sensibly absent, seeing to pressing matters elsewhere, and no one 
seemed to know anything about anything. At last von List ran 

‘some kind of a railwayman to earth in a tiny cubbyhole built of 
broken sleepers and tarpaulins. The man peered out from the 
shadowy little place like a nervous rat sniffing from its burrow. 
He was pink-eyed and stubbled, but more helpful than his col- 
league at Innsbruck. 

“Things are far from easy on the railways these days,’ he said 
with the solemn deliberation of the rather drunk, ‘but for our 
“oa heroes no effort can be too great, that’s what I keep 
telling -—’ 

‘Tm sure your efforts are greatly appreciated,’ said von List 
patiently, “But all this returning hero wishes to know is when and 
where he can find a train to Roth. That’s all. Just to Roth,’ 

‘Aha,’ said the man, putting his finger to his nose and winking, 
‘you couldn’t have chosen better. Roth. Aha. As it happens a 
train is scheduled to leave platform six some time within the next 
three hours which should bring the Herr General to Roth cer- 


tainly before the end of next month,’ He giggled. ‘Don’t mind 
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joke. Platform six. And now, if the Herr 
| excuse me I must work out the new time-tables for _ 


on-existent trains.’ — vy ay Ba 
Von List found a cup of coffee and two boot-leather sand- a 
wiches; then he joined a queue for a black-rimmed washbasin _ 
where a tap produced a trickle of cold water. In front of him was _ 


_ the awful captain from Linz. In his braces he looked that much _ 


worse. Feeling slightly pulled together by scraping at his face, _ 
brushing his hair and cleaning the taste of an empty stomach _ 
from his mouth, von List went in search of platform six. As usual <5 
the train had no engine. Finding room on a bench beside four _ 
morose civilian travellers, he kept watch for the engine, Thefour — 
good citizens of Germany made room for him with bad grace; 


- gone were the days when an officer of the Wehrmacht was — 


treated with the respectful humility due to a gallant — and com- 
missioned — defender of the Fatherland. Even the sight of the — 
gleaming Ritterkreuz left them visibly unmoved. No admiring _ 


little glances; no small nudges and nods; no getting into con- 


versation with the hero; only a couple of sullen glances anda 


_ shrinking into shells. For by now people did little talking to ._ 


strangers; they conserved their energy for the grim business of _ 
getting through yet another day of this war that had recoiled so _ 
hideously upon them. ae 
A great number of military policemen were marching up and 
down the crowded platform clearing paths for themselves like 
small snow-ploughs, demanding papers at random. Gradually 
the sounds of an altercation infiltrated into his sleepy brain. 
‘Your pay-book, I said. Are you deaf, or what? I presume you © 


‘know what a pay-book looks like? Some of the muck they’re 


sending to the front these days. No wonder it’s taking so bloody 
long to finish the war. So you haven’t got it, eh?” 

‘I’m sorry, I must have forgotten it,’ said the voice of Private © 
Kumitsch, politely and apologetically. nD hrs) 

‘So the Field-Marshal here must have forgotten it! That’s very — 
nice, I must say. Then you’ll have to come with us, lad, won’t 

ou?” gen 

r ‘But — you’ve seen my pass. I must get to Mannheim. You 
don’t understand - my parents. They’re missing. There was a 
raid and they’re missing. Look, I’ve a letter to prove it. Please, I 
must get back. Ah, thank God, Herr Oberst, J was tellingthem-—’ — 

‘What’s the trouble here >’ enquired von List. The two ‘blood- 
hounds’ sprang to attention, barking out the details in strong, 


- well-fed voices. 


*You’ve seen his leave pass,’ said von List, eyeing the two large 
men very coldly. “You’ve seen the signature on it. That’s my 


name. You're surely not questioning the authenticity of my 


fe 


4 


fea 


signature ?” i ili ; 
“Of course not, Herr Oberst,’ said the senior one with a touch 
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_ of truculence. They well knew the extent of their powers, these _ 
- gendarmes. So did von List. He knew they would be within their _ 
rights to refuse Kumitsch permission to proceed. _ oy 

‘But the fact remains, sir,’ said the other bloodhound, ‘this 
man is travelling without the proper documents required by — 

_ Against his will the man’s beady eyes kept straying back to the 

_ cross at the officer’s throat - ‘by regulations.’ 
“As a matter of fact,’ said von List in a reasonable tone, ‘the 
_ whole thing is my fault. I happened to have had Private Kum- 
itsch’s pay-book among a number of others which I was looking 
_ through just before he applied for compassionate leave. Very 
_ stupidly I mislaid three of them -’ 

- “Including this man’s, Herr Oberst ?” 

‘Including this man’s. As it was essential for him to leave for 

his home at once I told him he was to go without the pay-book, 
- So, if anyone has to be arrested then it’s me.’ He smiled charm~ 
ingly, but with hard eyes. “To fulfil regulations, which naturally 
one should do at all times, I will of course make out a covering 
note for Private Kumitsch. Or perhaps you would care to do 
that, Corporal? To spare him further embarrassment on his 


journey.’ 

When the policemen had stamped off, after having made out a 
species of cover note for the Colonel’s signature, von List turned 
on Private Kumitsch, 

‘That was a damned careless thing to do. Travelling’s bad 

enough as it is without a lot of nonsense with the M.P.s.’ 
_ Private Kumitsch hung his head, Then he thanked his Com- 
manding Officer most sincerely. 

‘We've all got to stick together against those sort,’ said von 
List firmly. 

They stood against the wall, out of the way of the crowd. 

“How long have you been waiting here ?” 

‘About two hours, sir. Did you know that before the war the 
German railway system was the best in Europe ?” 

‘When are you getting a connection, then ?” 

‘In half an hour, or that’s what they told me. But the train isn’t 
even in yet. God knows when I’ll get home.’ Kumitsch sounded 
tired and a little forlorn, But he was smart and shaved and not 
like so many of the frowsty-looking objects in ctumpled uniforms 
and with a night’s beard on their washed-out faces. 

‘I don’t want to raise your hopes by saying you’ve got nothing 
to worry about, Kumitsch, and that your parents are very likely 
alive and well, but I think there may be a chance that you’ll find 
them. Hundreds are reported missing after these big raids who’ 
turn up later, often somewhere in the country. Have they any- 
where ? Some relations perhaps, living outside'the city ?” 

*“There’s my cousin Mathilde, She’s the one who wrote me the 
letter. But my father and hers never got on very well.’ He shook 
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I bureau, and the notice boards —’ ; 
Excuse me, Herr Oberst,’ interrupted Kumitsch quietly. ‘But _ 

I know about these places. My brother was missing like this in 4 
42. They found him after a while - or what was left of him.’ 
‘I’m very sorry,’ said von List. eee 
‘Kumitsch remembered those terrible notice-boards; the | 
pathetic scraps of paper stuck up with pins, broken knitting — 
needles, slivers of glass: the desperate little appeals for news: — 
‘Elizabeth, where are you?’ ... ‘If you’re alive, Hans, for God’s ~ 


‘ase poked through the rubble, Herr Oberst. I know what it’s ‘ 
» like | 


The heavy thomp-thomp-thomp of a military band made itself , 


heard above the noise of the platform. A path was cleared by ~~ 


officious M.P.s and it came swinging into view leading a body of | 
troops in full marching order. The band wheeled into position — 
beside a waiting train and finished the stirring march as a fat 
general appeared trailing the usual tail of staff officers and such- 


- ike. This colourful little party took stance opposite the troops, _ 


most of whom could not have been over seventeen. Many of the ~ 
other soldiers on the station, having nothing better to do, wan- — 
dered over to watch, being kept away from the parade itself by 
the solid backs of the policemen. The band crashed to a stop. — 

‘Men,’ shouted the fat general. “Today you are leaving for the 
front —’ the engine driver chose this moment to let off an enor- 
mous blast of steam which rolled over the general and his aides, 
hiding them from’ view. oe 

‘where the opportunity awaits you to add fresh glory to the 
Greater German Wehrmacht,’ boomed the fruity voice from the 
fog. ‘Always remember that you are soldiers of —’ The engine | 
excelled itself, adding a long whistle for good measure. But the > 
general was made of stern stuff. Undeterred he carried on. 

‘On every front,’ he cried, ‘the armies of the Fiihrer are waiting 


- Jike hounds on the leash -’ An extra carriage was added to the ~ 


> 


iL : 


‘. 


train with a tremendous amount of clanking — “and you will have 
the honour to go forward in this great advance, carrying with you 
the banner of the Reich until Final Victory is ours,’ he concluded 


with a triumphant bellow. 


‘It’s incredible, sir. They look like schoolboys,’ said Private 
Kumitsch who was eighteen on his last birthday. ‘Just look at 
their faces, Herr Oberst. They really want to go.’ He watched 
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- wonderingly as the latest batch of targets 


the braying of the band. 


*That’s my train, Herr Oberst. If you’ll excuse me -’ He gave _ 


the Nazi salute. 

‘Kumitsch.’ 

‘Herr Oberst ?” 

*J expect you back,’ 

‘I'll be back,’ said Private Kumitsch, holding himself very 
erect. ‘Even if I have to walk.’ He turned and went off, pushing 
his way through the throng. 

‘Good luck,’ called von List, 

‘And to you, sir.’ 

The smiling face vanished in the crowd. 

Six hours later Karl von List jumped from the meandering 
train on to the little platform at Roth. 

As the train puffed away into the darkness, he heard the sleigh 
bells, the pounding hooves of a trotting horse and the sharp hiss 
of the runners on the crusted snow. 

Then all the fatigue and pain and discomfort were forgotten in 
the softness of her furs, the pressure of her parted lips, the 
warmth of her neck. Gently, tenderly he pushed her away. 

‘Let’s go home,’ he said. “Let’s just go home.’ 

And, as he sat close against his wife, the jingle of the little bells 
was the most wonderful sound he had ever heard. 


* * * 


_ The little brown mongrel with the patched eye and soft ears 
yelped sharply in her sleep from where she lay in the corner of 
the room. 
‘If it hadn’t been for her we’d never have met,’ said Ernst Kal- 
bach, machine-gunner in the Greater German Wehrmacht, with 
tender feeling. 

_ ‘No,’ agreed his gompanion, Marielena Crespi, one-time in- 
_habitant of Rocca San Michele and now, among her other 
- activities, waitress in her uncle Beniamino’s small but flourishing 

restaurant, 
“We have a lot to thank that dog for,’ she continued, stretching 
out her hand towards him across the candlelit table on which lay 
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_ trotting along on a lead, had leapt from the truck and dashed at — 
the haughty aristocrat. During the ensuing brawl she had — 
vanished round a corner with Kalbach in hot pursuit. When h 

-finalty caught up she was panting in the round brown arms of a — 

_ laughing girl with long, dark eyes and fiery chestnut hair. Like — 

Lieutenant Huth, he had never seen anything to equal this girl, _ 
She, for her part, being a girl of remarkably good memory, — 
knew that she had seen this dog before, running wild about her ~ 
home; she thought — though she was not quite certain,so many 
of these German boys had the same sort of frank, open, healthy — 
pe ees fe Sa Osho ie pene ae ee Nae aes 
ore, 1 

her other activities. included the gathering of information _ 
about German military matters however trivial, and as she liked _ 

- the look of Private Kalbach, Marielena saw to it at once that they _ 

- got on to good terms. For a girl of her appearance and ripe” 

charms the rest was child’s play. 3 

‘I shall always love that dog,’ he said. va 

‘As much as you love me, Ernst darling ? Beyond the light of - 
the candle stuck in the Chianti flask her eyes were so dark as to 

be almost black. She felt the grasp of his hand tighten. == 

* J’ never love anyone as I love you, Marielena, Never.’ He — 

pulled her hand to his lips, kissing her fingers with sudden rough 

passion. The girl leant towards him very slowly so that her — 
superb bosom rested on the table and his eyes flashed hot at the 
sight of the satin valley of her breasts. Then she drew back witha 
little husky laugh. ui 
‘Pazienza; she whispered. Then she teased him. ‘How many _ 
girls are there in Germany who go watery at the knees when 
you look at them like that ? How many German maidens fling — 
themselves on their backs when the hero Kalbach —’ 
‘Stop it,’ he cried, laughing against his will. ‘Stop it, you devil ae 
Marielena jumped to her feet and, with a flaring swirl of her — 
~ red skirt, carried the plates to the sink in the corner opposite to 
the low, divan-type bed. It was a small room, borrowed for the 
occasion from her sister, Sophia, and very simply furnished. — 
Kalbach tried to focus clearly on the Madonna hanging above — 
the head of the bed, but his head was muzzy from the grappa and 
the Holy Face was slightly blurred. ‘There was a picture ofa 
Tuscan hill village, sun-kissed among its cypress trees, tallgreen 
fingers tipped with flame. The little flame of the table candle 
__ shivered to the draught of her skirt, then her finger-tips brushed 
the short hairs at the back of his neck, , sf 
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‘What do you see in the candle-smoke, little German?” __ 4 

‘With you so close, what else can I see?” He grabbed for her — 
hand, but she was gone, laughing gaily at the compliment. — 

‘Can the hero help with the washing up ?” “ 

Suddenly Ernst Kalbach dropped the dishcloth and put his 
strong young arms round her, pressing his lips into her neck. 

_ ‘My darling. My sweet.’ She felt the savage little pain of his 
teeth. Gasping breathlessly, she twisted her body in his grasp, 
and his hands found her breasts. 

‘Please,’ he panted. ‘Now!’ 

‘Pazienza, cara —’ she began, but cried out as his teeth closed 
on the lobe of her ear. 

‘We must - now. I want you, Marielena.’ The convulsive pres- 
sure of his hands increased until it bruised her flesh. 

‘Ernst! You’re hurting me!’ His grip slackened. . 

‘I’m sorry. I’m so sorry.’ He stood back deeply distressed, 
while she rearranged her crumpled shirt. 

‘It’s only -’ 

‘I know, cara. I understand.’ 

‘Don’t you like me ?’ he asked, looking like a small boy wanting 
confirmation that his mother loved him. 

‘Perhaps it’s because I do like you so much,’ she said, fingering 
the tiny bleeding marks on her ear. And this was true. She had 
come, during their three meetings, to feel very tenderly for this 
shy boy with the strength of a man in his arms, and the passions 
a a nog in his heart. She looked at the blood on her finger and 

umb, 

‘We may never have another chance,’ he said, with the same 
hot glow rekindled in his eyes, ‘I’ve only got until Thursday. We 
have to go back.’ He played his highest trump, though possibly 
unconsciously, ‘I may be wounded or killed. Oh, Marielena, why 
d’you say no ?” 

‘Have I said’no ?’ Her voice trembled like the minute ripples of 
warm and shining water touched by a soft breeze. Very slowly 
one hand went out to extinguish the candle as the other crept to 
the fastenings of her skirt. The glow of the little stove was like a 
watchful red eye, 

For what he lacked in finesse Ernst Kalbach made up with the 
ardour of his lovemaking. But the little cries and moans wrung 
from her by his searching hands were swallowed up by the noise 
of the aircraft engines and the whistling screech of the bombs 
falling through the moonlit sky. The shaking of the divan bed 
merged with the sudden fierce shudders of the house and the 
room was lurid with the red flame of the explosions which forced | 
her wet and writhing body ever closer so that the man and the girl 
seemed fused into one mass of straining flesh. In an ecstasy of 
lust and fear she gave herself completely into his hands, And, for 
both of them, it did not matter if, during those last frantic 
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‘God, you're lovely,’ he said, rising on his arms. ‘You’re wet _ 
and shining and lovely.’ Her hand came up and stroked his short, _ 
_ damp hair. “You’re so lovely,’ he kept repeating in wonder. 
‘My little German,’ she said fondly. ‘Who is such aman. 
They stood by the window watching the air-raid, now concen- _ 
trated on the northern part of the city. Smoke drifted across the _ 
full face of the moon so that little shadows played on her body, _ 
rosy from the flames of a tall burning building. The barking of _ 
the German anti-aircraft batteries never ceased, and the shells 
- twinkled in wicked little clusters. As they watched, holding each _ 
other close, fitting snugly into each other’s bodies, an aeroplane 
plunged like a slow red comet sending up a quick blast of fireas _ 
it struck the earth. He felt her shudder slightly and, in answer, __ 
his encircling fingers caressed her breast. ; oe 
"What we’ve just done,’ she said. ‘All that heaven, is it merely 
so that one day someone can finish like that ?? She nodded at the 
dying pyre beyond the city. In answer Ernst Kalbach lifted her _ 
in his arms and carried her to the bed. : Ase 
cas lay drinking wine and teasing each other with eyes and 
gers. f 
‘How is my home?’ she asked, running her hand along the ~ 
great muscle of his thigh. ; 
‘I’m afraid you’d hardly recognise it,’ he answered, tracing a — 
butterfly path from a polished shoulder to a polished knee. “The 
place is buried under war-paint. We have a new C.O.’ He talked _ 
_ admiringly of Colgnel von List. ‘Most of the boys would do any- 
thing for him. I don’t quite know why. I suppose he’s just got _ 
the knack. One thing, he treats us as if he was really interested, 
not like some of them who make one feel like a block of wood.’ 
‘And that creature who calls himself your adjutant, is he still _ 
there ?” 
Captain Stempfe? Yes, we still have him.’ The sirens pro- 
claimed the skies to be safe. ‘You sound as if you know him,’ said _ 
Kalbach suspiciously, breaking off a very intimate caress. 
‘He was there with the other officer, the one who is an artist. _ 
I met them when your battalion first came to Rocca San Michele.’ — 
With a little trickle of wine at the corner of her mouth she leant _ 
and kissed him on the lips so that he tasted the wine. 
‘But this mew commander you have,’ she said after an active 
pause. ‘He sounds a real fire-eater.’ f : 
_~Nio. He’s not at all like that. No shouting or stamping. But _ 
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when he tells you something you listen.’ ? 
Is he here in Bologna?’ — e Seen) ati, 
- Kalbach shook his head, his eyes never leaving her body, hes 
cHe'll come Gack, T suppose? s 
He’ll come back, I suppose : Mi rg: 

‘Of course he’ll come back. What d’you think ? He’s going to 
run away or something ?’ He laughed. ‘Under a man like him one 
feels one could go on fighting forever.’ 

She gazed at him very seriously. 

‘Do you want to ?” a 

Equally seriously and taking her hand in his, Ernst Kalbach 
said: | 

‘No, my love, I don’t. I want this war to end tomorrow so that 
I can take you home to Germany as my wife.’ ‘ 

They discussed this latest development with increasing ardour 
- until their sensible phrases became lost in the overflowing words 
of mounting passion. ; 

Just before daylight, with the golden dawn tainted by the smell 
of charred timber, and as he buckled himself unwillingly into his 
uniform, she asked sleepily from the bed: ‘Shall I see you again 
before you go back, Ernst ?’ 

‘No,’ he said gloomily. ‘We go this evening.’ 

‘I expect you drive in great style ?” 

‘Since when does the foot-slogger ride in trucks? No, 
Liebchen, your Ernst walks on his own two flat feet.’ 

‘Kiss me,’ she demanded with sudden desperate urgency, 
‘Kiss me, darling.’ She clung to him so tightly he could hardly 
free himself from the soft strength of her arms. 


* * * 
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The American bombers filled the upper skies with a dull, droning 
roar as they flew south from another massive raid. 

“They’re like horrible little insects,’ Karl felt his wife’s hand 
tighten on his arm. “Why do they have to come and spoil every- 
thing ? Can’t we have just today in peace ?” 

‘Nothing could spoil today,’ he said. ‘Nothing. I’ve got you.’ 
He leant close and kissed the corner of her mouth. But Ledi sat 
watching the tiny silver planes until they had disappeared be- 
yond the white peak of the Zugspitze, 

‘Look at it,’ he said. ‘This place could never change.’ Below, in 
the valley among pine trees heavy with snow, the little frozen lake 
was covered with the darting figures of children skating. Their 
joyful cries rose through the sharp, bright air. 

Sitting on the bench outside the hut Karl and his wife looked 
down on a world of glittering, breath-taking beauty; these 
mountains echoed, not to the ugly sounds of war, but to the 
laughter of happy children and the distant jingle of sleigh-bells. 
He felt her shiver beside him, as if still gripped by the unseen 
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‘Leave her a bit longer,’ called Karl. ‘She’s old, she needs a 
rest. In a minute. Remember, she’s a poor old thing” = 

His daughter regarded him solemnly without speaking for she 

was very shy of him. After all, why not ? In the last five yearsshe _ 
had only seen him on four occasions, and then only for a few 
_ days. To her he was the stranger with whom her mother was — 
always so gay and smiling. She stood in the snow some way off, — 
gazing at him uncertainly. peewee 

‘Please, Mummy.’ 

‘Just one more time, darling, then we must go.’ The warmth © 
was fading from the afternoon sun; already half the lake wasin 
_ the shadow of the tall trees. C Ape: 
_+ ‘See if you can get to the bottom without falling off.” Ledi — 

a to put on her skis, ‘By the time you get back again ’llbe 
| ready.’ ape 

‘All right then” san 

Shrieking with exaggerated delight Margarethe rushed down 

the long white slope on her toboggan, falling off in a flurry of 
snow and shrill, excited cries. PERE ei 

‘Will she ever get used to me, d’you think?’ His voice was 

‘Of course, silly.” He watched her slim brown hands fastening — 

the bindings of the skis. i 
‘To her youre still the mysterious figure who suddenly ~ 
appears —’ Ledi glanced at him over her shoulder from the corner 
of her eyes, ‘And who makes her mother so utterly and wonder- 
fully happy.’ She straightened up, slapping her skis hard on the _ 
_ snow, up and down with quick little movements of her long, — 
slender legs. Pea 

‘I love you, Karl,’ she said. ‘You suit me.’ us 

‘It’s been a wonderful day and there’s no one in this world ’'d 
rather have spent it with. ae 

‘There'll be lots more,’ she said. 

©You’ve got a most attractive smile,’ he said softly. 

That’s how it had been all day. Teasing, loving laughter; the _ 

touch of hands, the kisses stolen when Margarethe lay facedown _ 
- in the snow or was busy with her own little games, Ane 
‘Tt’s like it always is,’ he said. ‘I’ve fallen in love with my wife _ 
yet again.’ . 

Her eyes were very tender as she looked at him. She shook — 

back her fair, silken hair - for she skied bareheaded - and puton 


her red leather gloves. 
Lei? 
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a ‘What is it, aise pyres tees ae ae ee 
_ “[’m sorry about last night,’ bee aren 
_ ‘Why pears ?? She leant forward between her sticks and _ 
kissed him lightly on the nose. ; Ayres tah 
‘Tonight it’ll be like it used to be,’ she whispered. “Like it 
should be with us.’ Her lips were slightly parted. “You were too 
exhausted, darling. That’s all. And too tensed up still.’ 
‘Mummy! Mummy! I only fell off once that time!’ They 
waved to their daughter who sat in a heap of snow hugging her 
- toboggan. eae 
‘If it hadn’t been for this hut she wouldn’t be sitting there 
now, making a tactless nuisance of herself,’ he said fondly. 
August, 1939. The trees a deep and murmuring green; the slopes 
blazing with mountain flowers and the sweet-smelling bed of 
grass in the shade of this same little hut where Margarethe had 
been conceived in a glorious climax of love. : 
‘D’you remember the smell of the grass?’ He held out his 
hand to her. Then he laughed. 
I believe you’re blushing.’ 
Her eyes shone as she shook her head. 
‘There was an eagle,’ she said. ‘But —’ 
‘At that particular moment I would hardly have seen a whole 
squadron of eagles.’ 
‘Are you coming? Why aren’t you coming?’ The child’s 
voice broke across their intimacy and somehow made it complete. 
‘T’ll go down, darling. You follow and join us by the lake.’ 
With a jump and a hard stab with the sticks she was away, twist- 
ing and turning with a harsh hiss of skis. He watched her 
proudly. She was a magnificent skier. Before the war he had 
barely held his own with her; now, with the wounds in his legs 
and side he could not manage. Perhaps one day again. He heard 
her laughing with their daughter, dodging the badly aimed snow- 
balls. Karl picked up the rucksacks and started slowly down. 
‘Again, Mummy, again!’ 
Margarethe skipped about, flinging snow in wild handfuls. 
Throughout the hours of that day both he and Ledi had 
_ managed to pretend that this life would continue for ever and 
that the sun would remain shining on them from the pale blue 
winter sky. But it was dropping towards trees that stood blacker 
every moment against the western sky. 
“Karl!? She waved one of her sticks. ‘Hello, Karl!’ 
‘Hello, Ledi!’? He too waved. 
The echoes of their voices died among the forests. No mention 
_of the war; no mention of Italy. No hint on her smiling face of 
what lay ahead, two short days away. It was amazing, miraculous, 
how a woman who loves can build the fleeting hours into this 
marvellous feeling of permanence, he thought wonderingly. 
Even though she knows it will have vanished in a flash. _ 
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_ They were off again. Ledi plunging towards the trees like a 
curving red arrow, the child bustling behind on her swaying 
sledge,’ shouting, “Wait for me! Wait for me!’ 

As the distant trees turned to a hedge of dark spears against 
ae sun he felt the first frozen breath of the mountain 


Frau Rottendorp left the room on Ledi’s arm, moving with the 
gait of an old woman, though she was in fact only fifty-six. The 
three men resumed their seats and sat smoking their cigars in 
tactful silence. It was a small, luxurious room of dark wood and 
sporting prints: men in green Jager dress with rifles on their 
shoulders 3 a dead stag bleeding into a frozen mountain stream. 
Chamois heads stared down with glassy eyes glinting in the light 
of the six tall candles. A large, blue-tiled stove gave off a 

leasant warmth from one corner. How civilised, thought Karl, 

iow comfortable, how completely impervious to any inconveni- 
ent pressures such as war or defeat. The expensive blue smoke of 
the fat cigars floated in a rich haze above their heads. ; 

‘She still feels it terribly,’ said Herr Rottendorp. ‘Poor Ilse, 
she was quite prostrated by the news.’ He sighed deeply, gazing 
into his big-bellied glass of brandy with glistening eyes. 

_ *The last of the Hine,” he remarked. Suddenly pulling himself 
together and firming his sagging red face, he said loudly and 
firmly, ‘Whichever way you look at it, there’s no doubt this war 
has gone on long enough.’ He challenged the others to contradict 

with his bulging, blue eyes. 

‘Siggy died a hero’s death,’ said his son, blowing a heavy cloud 
of smoke. ‘If only Mother would realise that.’ 

‘Would she find it any consolation ?’ Karl regarded his young 
brother-in-law without much warmth. Siegfried Rottendorp was 
almost too Aryan te be true; another Dobermann, only more so, 
with his curly blond hair and eyes the colour of glacier ice. At 
first he had sat slim and proud in the uniform of the Waffen 
S.S. but now, having put away more drink than was good for 
him, he sagged low in his chair with the uniform bulging in un- 
military creases. His well-proportioned features shone with a 
dull sheen of sweat. At first he had been quiet, slightly overawed 
by Karl’s presence and the sight of the Knight’s Cross, but now 
he was becoming not only talkative but truculent. 

‘He’s brought great honour to our family,’ he insisted. “You 
must see that, Father.’ Sigismund had been the eldest, the 
favourite, the blue-eyed boy, adored by his mother, much more 
companion to Ledi than he had ever been. i : 

‘She'll get over it,’ he said with a nasty little twist to his full 
mouth. Karl could almost see the chip shining on the boy’s 
shoulder, 

‘That will do, Siegfried,’ said his father sharply. “We have all 
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‘To give one’s life for Germany is the greatest -* 
- I said, that will do.? There was steel in the voice. 


{ 


been through a very great strain during these last weeks.’ i 


‘How are you getting on at the training school ?’ asked Karl in | 
an effort to change the subject. 


‘Very well,’ said Siegfried sullenly. He was keen and quite 
fearless over the obstacle courses, dynamic in charge of battle- 
drill. 

‘Does the wound still cause you any trouble ?” 

Siegfried shook his head, shifting uncomfortably in his chair. 
During his first day in action on the Normandy front a badly 
aimed German mortar bomb had put a small splinter into his 
behind. He preferred not to discuss his wound. To restore his 
confidence he fingered his gold badge of the Hitler youth. 

‘Some more brandy, Karl?’ Herr Rottendorp pushed the 
decanter across the gleaming table. ‘We may as well kill the bottle. 
There’s precious little gracious living to be had these days.’ For 
the next five minutes he held forth on the subject of the sufferings 
and shortages endured by the civilian population. Karl listened 
in silence, having little to contribute to that particular subject, 
His father-in-law appeared to have weathered the shortages 
remarkably well. Large and red and well-fleshed, his bald head 
shining like polished leather in the candlelight, this was one of 
the great industrialists of Germany, one of the men who had 
backed Hitler from the very start. Kirdorf. Thyssen. Krupp. 
And Franz Rottendorp, who sat waffling on about the difficulty 
of finding a decent chef. National Socialism a bulwark against 
revolution; Hitler to guarantee fat contracts; the future of the 
armament kings rosy once more. That had been the general idea, 
But perhaps Herr Rottendorp would rather have kept his eldest 
BOR.) 

“We had a most excellent dinner,’ said Karl. ‘Your cook seems 
to be able to work miracles with nothing in his store cupboard,’ 
he added somewhat dryly. 

‘Here things are not so difficult, but at home —’ He spread out 
is hands, ‘At home, my dear Karl, the situation is far from 
appy.’ = 

“The Fithrer has things well in control,’ promised Siegfried, 
emerging from his black mood. 

‘The situation had to get worse before it could improve, eh ?” 
Karl smiled amicably. 

‘When the right moment comes then we shall hit back with a 
fury that will astound the world.’ Karl had a sudden sharp wish 
for Ziegler to be there, or Buchner, 


‘With our fists ?? He was very restrained. For the sake of Ledi 


he refrained from speaking his mind to this brash young fool. 


‘Can you deny that Germany is setting an example of i 
spirit and patriotism —’ . Peas 
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continue. Many fathers had been sent to the gallows by their 


sons. 


_ ‘Pm not talking about sensible men,’ cried his son passion- 
~ately, “I’m talking about men who are still prepared to fight and ~— 


die for our great country. The S.S. - : 


‘Is it only the S.S. who are fighting ?? There was a lurking hint ie 


of anger in Karl’s eyes. He was becoming just a little bored. _ 
‘In the battle of Normandy I served with the 12th S.S. | 


Panzer Division, the “Hitler Jugend”, under Brigadefiihrer 
‘ Kurt Meyer. My God, there was a man! Always in the thick of 
_ it. We’d have done anything for him, anything at all.’ A sort of 


glazed look had come over Siegfried’s face, as if the sweat had | 


frozen. 
_ ‘He wasn’t the sort of traitor who plots against our Fiihrer, he __ 
burst out furiously. ‘My God, those swine deserved to die as 


- 


they did.’ He glared like a maddened young beast. Herr Rotten- 
dorp studied the long, drooping nose of ash on his cigar. 

‘Colonel von Stauffenberg was my friend,’ said Karl. There 
had been times when he had spoken in that tone to the men under 
his command. Lieutenant Siegfried Rottendorp reacted as they 
had done: he sat up, startled and confused. 

‘I think you should go to bed, Siegfried,’ said his father. 

‘But -I -’ 

‘You couldn’t have known.’ Karl was surprisingly gentle, 

again for his wife’s sake. 

‘You are tired,’ pointed out Herr Rottendorp very firmly. ‘If 
yow’re thinking ofskiing tomorrow —’ 


‘Why, is it a dirty word then? Have you any objection to the 
word ? What about you, Father ?’ 3, ce ened 
- Sensible men —’ began Herr Rottendorp, then decided not to _ ; 
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With more muttered apologies and a noisy clicking of heels the _ 


fuddled boy marched unsteadily from the room. 
When the ash dropped Herr Rottendorp broke the silence. _ 
‘I am sorry; Karl. I’m sure he didn’t mean it. But he’s still very 
young.’ 
~ ‘Please forget it. They fill them up with a great deal of nonsense 
in the S.S.’ He relit the dead cigar, wanting Ledi to come back. 


_He’d always enjoyed seeing her by candlelight. 


ve 
Be 


‘I’m afraid it’s too late for that kind of wild talk,’ observed 


Herr Rottendorp. His eyes popped like those of a nervous — 


Pekinese. ; 
- ‘The wind’s getting up,’ Karl said. They listened to themourn- 
ful sound prowling round the little hunting lodge. ; 
‘Sensible men must look to the future,’ mused his father-in- 
law. As a building contractor on a vast scale his future anyway 


Germany once the bombers had completed their task, 
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‘No one can know how much longer the war will last? 


_ ‘No,’ Karl agreed. They were like two men investigating an 


uncharted minefield, 


Would the day ever come again when men would speak what 
was in their minds ? : 
‘I’ve been thinking,’ went on Herr Rottendorp, sheering off 
dangerous ground. Karl waited. What on earth was Ledi doing ? 
‘May I speak frankly, Karl ?’ 
‘Of course,’ ‘ 
‘I think — well, dammit, it’s time you thought of Ledi and th 
children.’ Herr Rottendorp fortified himself with another long 


sip. : 
‘I very often do,’ said Karl mildly. 
“You know what I mean. Look here, you’ve done more than 


your share, Karl. One’s only got to look at those ~’ he waved his 


cigar at Karl’s tunic. : } 
- "Pve a certain - hm - influence in high places,’ he said 


_» modestly. ‘If anyone’s earned a safe billet for the last few months 


of the war, it’s you.’ His eyes were glistening again. How he 
could have produced a daughter like Ledi, thought Karl, not for 
the first time. And yet there’s something likeable about the man, 

‘Well, what d’you say?’ Herr Rottendorp leaned forward 
expectantly. 


“And what happens to the men I am supposed to be leading to 


final victory ?” 


‘Oh, good God, not another idealist!’ Herr Rottendorp, the 


leader of an empire, the man obeyed without argument by 
_ thousands. exploded loudly. 


‘Thank you,’ said Karl. ‘Please don’t think I’m ungrateful -? 
_ “Ungrateful! I think you’re a bloody fool. Finish this brandy, 
perhaps that'll pour some sense into you’ 

“You’re Ledi’s father. Do you really think —’ At this moment 
she came in. Karl’s face.lit up as he smiled at his wife. 

‘I passed Siegfried on the stairs,’ she said: ‘He seemed rather 
upset about something,’ Kar! could not take his eyes off her, 
Dressed very simply in a short black dress she looked like a girl 


of eighteen. Her arms shone golden in the soft light and the 


papa of her large eyes were little velvet moons as she looked at 
so 


‘He’d had too much to drink,’ said her father bluntly, 

‘How is your mother ?’ asked Karl. She must have taken end- 
less trouble to find the lipstick he liked; the scent on her body 
was his favourite, 

‘She’s asleep.’ Her eyes never left his. 

‘I was just telling this stubborn husband of yours it was time 
he got himself a Staff job, What d’you think, my dear ? Don’t 
you want him safe ? . tA 
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a: ughter, smiling softly at her husband, Sewere a 
; *You know as well as I do, Father, I married a soldier,’ ‘ eats 
She had drawn back the curtains and stood looking at the moon- as 
light on the slope rising beyond the dark valley and the shadows 
of the silent trees lying like short black darts across the snow. 
The wind had dropped, leaving a night of clear, crackling cold, _ 
bitter enough to freeze the very stars to twinkling blue ice behind _ 
the bright wash of the snow-moon. She did not turn round when 


he came in, but continued to gaze through the misted glass as 


though fascinated by the bitter white beauty of the night. Butas 

- she heard the door closing softly and his steps across the room 
the woman’s breathing quickened and her body began to quiver _ 
like a taut wire under sudden enormous strain. haat: 

_. ‘T love to see you by candlelight,’ he said from just behind her. 
“But the moon is even better.’ His arms went round her breasts 
‘and his lips parted against the warm nape of ‘her neck. Ledi _ 

adie back against him, twisting her head, searching for his 
mouth. amie 

‘You’re trembling,’ he whispered. ‘You’re trembling like you 
used to.” - 

_ ‘Are you surprised, my darling? Is it wrong for a wife to 

tremble when she wants her husband so much?’ Her body 
moved more quickly within the strong circle of his arms; already — 
the lips which found his own were wet. 

‘I thought the evening would never end.’ The point of her 
tongue was a little searching animal. ‘We’re alone, Karl. I love 
you. I want you.’ She twisted right round to face him with the 
moon behind her head. Everything was black: her open mouth, © 
her eyes, the rounded little shadows of her breasts rising for him 
from the deep curve of her dress ~ everything was soft and black, 
except her arms; they were bathed in shining milk as her fingers 

“came up to take the Knight’s Cross from his throat. 

- {I married a soldier,’ she said. ‘And I married a man, a hus- 
band.’ Slowly she began to unbutton his tunic. “And a lover.’ 
Their eyes never strayed from each other. It was very quiet in the 
‘room save for the excited little sound of their breathing. From . 
the next room, through the half open door; came the sudden 
small cry of a child in its sleep. She saw the quick frown on his 
face. | ee 

‘Tt’s all right, sweetheart, they won’t wake — not tonight.’ His 

teeth gleamed in a smile and, at the sight, she gave a sort of little 
groan and flung herself against him. : : 

‘Undress me, Karl. Like you used to do. Quickly. Now. I want 
you to see me.’ 

As he unrolled the silken sheaths from her legs he knelt and 
kissed the long white smoothness of her thighs . . . he kissed her 

_ feet... She stepped from the crumpled heap of garments, hold- 
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ing out her arms to him. 
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f : eps; | 
‘Turn round,’ he commanded gently. ‘With your arms above - 


your head. Slowly. Yes, that’s it!’ Her body shone alternately 


white and softly shadowed as she turned, showing herself to her 


_ lover, smiling without shyness in the brilliant light of the moon, 


‘You’re an abandoned woman,’ he said with a tiny gasp, smil- 


_ ing in answer. ree 
_ ‘ *That’s what I want to be tonight. , 


His uniform, his decorations, all his soldier’s impedimenta lay 
scattered at his feet and he faced her as she was. With a sudden 
sharp cry she came to him. She was kissing the scars on his face, 
on his body, and he felt the urgency in her stroking, questing 
hands. 

‘God,’ she cried; her mouth buried in his body. ‘Oh, God, it’s 


been a long time. Sometimes I thought I’d die, it was so awful.’ 


‘I’m here, my dearest, I’m here.’ 
_ Consumed by a sudden fierce impatience they embraced with 
all their limbs and then, breaking apart for an instant, dragged 
each other, kissing and biting in a frenzy of love, to the moonlit 


bed. 


And the same moon that looked down upon the simple mating 
of Marielena Crespi and Ernst Kalbach, now regarded with the 
same cold and careless'eye passion of a very different quality. For 


___ here was all the tenderness, all the sudden sharp brutality, all the 
_ desperate desire to give pleasure of a man and a woman who try 


with all the skill and ingenuity of their minds and bodies to show 
their love for each other... . 


He lay with his face pillowed on her breast, the little sleeping 


nipple firm against his ear. 


“Thank you, Karl,’ said his wife, wonderfully satisfied, her 
whole body and mind enveloped in a warm sea of relaxed con- 
tentment. For the first time since he had last lain beside her, Ledi 
felt utterly and gloriously at peace. 

“You’re a wonderful woman,’ he said sleepily. ‘You’re a very 


_ wonderful and co-operative woman.’ 


‘I didn’t know one could love a man like this.’ Her arm drew 
him closer, 


But he was asleep. 


When they went to bed on the last night the wind was blowing 
hard from the East, the first bitter outrider of the Russian armies 
sweeping across the romantic and beautiful German mountains, 

‘If this goes on, Karl, you won’t get away in the morning,’ Herr 
Rottendorp had said with a tactless attempt at jocular encourage- 
ment. 

But now Ledi lay awake with a sinking heart, for the wind had 
dropped away to a deep sighing in the trees and the snow-clouds 
had vanished from the face of the moon, Beside her she heard 
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rl's ste: reathing; his arm lay across her hips; now and — 5 
1 he stirred slightly in his sleep. This night would last tillthey 
ied. She had a sudden violent wish to die, now, as they were-it 
could be no worse than what lay a few short hours away. The tick 
_ of the alarm clock pierced her like the stabof a blade. Oh, God, _ 
surely it couldn’t be morning showing between the curtains, _ 
surely tonight the dawn would stay hidden, never come to dis- _ 
figure the friendly darkness that kept him beside her. ~ * 
She turned her head on the pillow and saw that his eyes were _ 
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‘What’s the time ?’ he asked at once, beginning to sit up. — 2 
‘It’s all right, my darling. It’s only the moon. Go back to 

sleep.’ She did not want him to sleep. He lay listening. 

‘The wind’s gone,’ he murmured. 

_ I know.’ arene’ 

. "You were wonderful, Ledi. You’ve never made it so marvel- 

See as that.’ Sleepily his hand stole across to lie holding her _ 

oreast. 2 Fs oat 

‘You were pretty good yourself,’ she said light-heartedly. They*~ 

lay quietly. A bright shaft of moonlight lay along the centre of 
the bed like a cold spear between them. Ledi clenched her fists 

_and bit her lip so that a tiny droplet of blood formed and burst 

into a trickle. Her whole body tensed in a supreme effort to fight 
‘back the grief and despair welling in a dark flood from her 
stricken heart. . " 

‘What is it? My dearest one, what is it?? He took her inhis 

arms. : 

‘That damned clock,’ she said into the hollow of his shoulder. 

‘That damned awful clock!’ 

He stroked her hair and felt the warm tears on his skin, 

‘Don’t,’ he implgred, ‘Ledi, please don’t.’ She shook her head 

and clung to him with a wild desperation. 

‘J can’t bear it,’ she sobbed, her whole body racked and shud- — 

dering in his arms. ‘I can’t let you go, Karl. I can’t.’ She flung 
her head back so that he saw the gleaming wetness of her cheeks; 
she pulled her arms free and, like a child, pressed Her small, 
bunched fists into her eyes as if trying to force the brimming 
tears. : r 

‘But I must, sweetheart. Don’t you see that I must.’ His voice ._ 
was choked. His wife lay beside him with her face twisted by a ) 
terrible, silent paroxysm of grief. 

‘My darling heart.’ He was crying. ‘It’s been so wonderful, — 
these days together. At least we’ve had that.’ He buried his face” 
in the pillow. Her arms fell to her sides. She stared blindly at the 

ceiling above her while the shaking of his body slowly quietened. 

‘I’m sorry,’ she said more calmly. “It only makes things harder 

for you.’ Stay with me; stay with your family; don’t go away. 
Stay and look after us. Stay and love us. More than anything she 
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words, but instead she whispered, ‘Fo ie 
give me, Karl. I was weak and silly.’ Ya 
‘Forgive ? My sweet wife, I think you’re one of the bravest 
women I’ve ever met and I love you, my God, how I do love 
ou.” 
. ‘Say that again, Karl. Just say it again.’ 
They turned to each other, embracing with a strength that not 
even death would have slackened. Her tears came again so that 
their kisses tasted warm of salt and the blood from her torn lip, 


and the moonlight was no longer a spear to separate them but a 


wy 


brilliant pall joining their bodies as one. 
They no longer heard the remorseless reminder of the clock 
and the future was a hundred hours away. 
But the morning came in a blaze of snow-fire that turned the 
mountains to sparkling crystal and the trees to shrouded white 
candles. It came with the cruel clamour of the clock and the 


- merciless sound of the sleigh-bells. 


Smiling for the benefit of her daughter and the man who was 
leaving, Ledi von List tucked the rug round his legs. 

“We haven’t much time,’ said the driver. ‘The road’s bad after 
that wind.’ 

‘Take care of yourself, Karl.’ 

‘And you.’ 

Her eyes were bright. She smiled again, holding Margarethe 
= the hand. Her other hand lay in Karl’s; his grip was hurting 

er. 

*You’ll write, won’t you ?” 

“Of course.’ 

‘If you want to catch the train,’ said the driver from his little 
MERE ORY, 

“You will look after yourself and -’ began Karl. But he was 
weaker than she. He swallowed hard, then suddenly shouted 
angrily at the man: ‘All right then, get on with it!’ 

Ledi stood by the door, the smile still on her lips, until the hiss 
of the runners had faded and there was only the little tinkle of the 
bells. Just before the sleigh vanished round the side of the hill he 
turned once more and waved. Then there was nothing. Only the 
white beauty of the snow and the tracks on the road leading 


round the little hill, But still she heard the bells. 


‘Mummy.’ The child looked up at her with eyes so like his, 

Mummy, can we go sledging now? Like we did before rs 

“Yes, dear. Get your things,’ 

With the dragging steps of someone drugged or utterly drained 
of strength and will, Ledi von List turned back into the house, 
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everything ready in the most inviting way. 
‘No, Schulz. Just bring me some shaving water, that’s all. 
Schulz hovered, clearly bursting to say something. . 

‘Begging the Herr Oberst’s pardon, but has —’ an 

“Yes, I’ve heard about it. A bad business, Schulz. Now, hurry 
up with the hot water, there’s a good fellow — oh, and Schulz, Pil 

be needing this uniform by ten o’clock. Can you manage to — 
improve it in any way ?” 

‘T’ll have a good try, sir.’ 

The Colonel looked like his uniform: crumpled and stained 
and grey. Dreadful, thought Schulz very worried, for he had 

~ grown fond of his officer; haggard, drawn, with dark stains under — 
his eyes and hours of dark stubble on his exhausted face. 

When Schulz returned with the hot water von List was lying 

‘on the bed with his eyes open. He knew that once closed they — 
“would never open again. God, what a journey. 

‘Never travel by*train, Schulz.’ 

‘No, Herr Oberst.’ 

‘Or at least wait till the war’s over and they don’t take thirty 
hours to cover two hundred miles, bombs included.’ 

‘Everything’s ready,’ said Schulz. Von List shaved in his 
greatcoat, revelling in the feel of the thin soap and the hot water 
on his prickling skin. 

‘Did you have a good time in Bologna ?’ he asked, trying to put 
off the moment when he’d have to start facing the tragic events of © 
the night. 

‘It was a change, sir.’ 
‘But you’d rather have been at Oberammergau.’ He rinsed his 


face and rubbed the softened skin with the rough towel till his 

cheeks lost their drained appearance. . 
 *The crowd of Ities that shot up the battalion last night,’ 

exclaimed Schulz, his frank young Saxon face burning with 

indignation, "They won’t get away with it, will they, sir ?” 
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*WILL the Herr Oberst be going to bed ?’ Private Schulz had got _ 
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Schulz grinned; he liked that sort of remark. ; 
‘But what made them do it ?? He sounded genuinely puzzle 
_ ‘If a foreign army ever came to occupy your home, what would 
you do, Schulz ?” , 
‘I’d fight them,’ answered, Schulz simply. 
‘Exactly.’ : ne 
The orderly stood with von List’s uniform over his arm, 
frowning slightly. 
‘Will they ever do that, Herr Oberst? They won’t get to 
Germany. We'll stop them before that.’ Von List did not answer. 
‘Won't we, sir ? We'll never have the Tommies and the Ameri- 
cans telling us what to do in our own country. We are going to 


’ stop them, surely, sir ?? 


_ ‘Y’m afraid I’m not God, Schulz. All I do know is that I want 


that uniform back in half an-hour.’ 


‘Yessir. I’m sorry, sir. At once.’ Private Schulz shot from the 
room. Von List lay back on the bed, longing for oblivion; longing 


\ to creep away and let someone else take up the burden of the 


next few hours. Thirty-six hours ago he had lain in the arms of his 
wife, safe, secure, no longer to do with the world’s ceaseless tor- 
ment, and now ? Now four hundred men looked to him to work 
more miracles, What the gods give with one hand they certainly 
snatch swiftly away with the other. He drew a blanket over him, 
for the room was very cold. Then he held Ledi’s picture close 
to his face, willing the shiny flat print to turn to rounded, laugh- 


ing flesh and blood. Her words came to him, clear as the sound of _ 


the morning guns; ‘I married a soldier.’ 
With the physical effort of drawing a deep breath he put away 
his moment of self-pity and began to untangle his thoughts. The 


battalion ambushed on the road back from Bologna; fifteen 


casualties including the worst blow of all, Ziegler dead. Ziegler, 
one of the indestructibles, who had known he was going to die. 
At least the bullet can have come as no surprise to him. Now 
Dobermann would have the Company and God only knows what 
trouble he’ll cause with his clumsy, unsympathetic ways. And 
this unpleasant business of Kalbach’s arrest. Holmers hadn’t 
known the details . . . Picked up early this morning ‘not far from 
Regimental Headquarters ... Some cock and bull story of Dober- | 
mann’s about the man trying to desert to the partisans. That 


_ damned Iron Cross must have addled his brain. He’d see him 


first, then Clausitz, then Kalbach. Presumably the day would end 
sometime. Von List tried vainly to relax until Schulz returned 
with his uniform and glossy, officer’s boots. 


For the first ten minutes Colonel Clausitz insisted on talking 
social pleasantries, to show what a highly civilised and sophisti- 
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aie ve and altogether 
‘Ah, yes, 
Clausitz. ae me 
‘Excuse me, Colonel, but I have come to see you about what _ 
has already happened,’ interrupted von List bluntly. ‘To be pre- 
_ cise, about the matter of Private Kalbach.’ een re 

‘Ah, yes, a most unfortunate affair. But no doubt you already 
know most of the details.’ Colonel Clausitz studied his well-kept 

Is. ak a 

‘Only that my battalion has lost its best company commander, _ 
plus another fourteen men it cannot spare, and that one of my © 

' men is in close arrest on a charge of desertion in face of the © 
enemy. Quite a little surprise after my leave,’ he finished — 

- sardonically. 

~ ‘We will have some coffee, my dear fellow,’ said Clausitz — 
blandly, ‘and then see what can be done to sort out this mess.’ _ 

The coffee was excellent. Such men as Clausitz would manage 

to eat well in the middle of the Sahara. When others were feeding _ 
' on rotting scraps he and his kind would be gorging themselves on _ 

rats, superbly cooked. In the matter of looking after their crea- _ 
’ ture comforts there was a certain class of men who were supreme. 

‘I don’t want to criticise anyone,’ remarked Clausitz, “But it — 
would appear from the reports I’ve received that there was a cer- 
tain degree of — shall we say confusion — during the attack by . 

those Italian bandits last night. I must say I find it hard to | 
understand why Major Holmers was not in command.’ 

‘Major Holmers was at Rocca San Michele preparing for the 
arrival of the battalion.’ Von List felt his temper rising. ‘I take 

full responsibility for the arrangements,’ he said. ‘And anyway, — 

_ it’s not exactly eagy to avoid confusion — as you call it, Colonel— — 
during the first stages of a surprise attack in the dark. I gather | 
that Lieutenant Roske took control of the situation with remark- 

able speed and decision —-’ ies 

‘Surprise,’ said Clausitz. ‘Surprise, That’s exactly it. Doesn’t 
it surprise you that the bandits were waiting at that particular 

_ spot, ideal for ambush I understand, just at that particular 
moment ?”? He showed his polished teeth in a triumphant smile. 
_*They were not there by mistake. They were there -’ He picked — 
up a small notebook and waved it under von List’s nose. “They 
were there because they had information.’ He slapped the book _ 
on the table. ‘And the proof’s in here.’ His face shone like a _ 
_ smooth red stone. Pee 

‘This is a diary,’ he said. ‘It belongs to Private Kalbach, and it 
contains enough to hang him ten times over.’ The china eyes 
gleamed for an instant. Toe, ie 

_ ‘Allow me to read you a few short extracts.’ Beyond his silver 
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hair the wall of his office was covered in glossy photographs: of a 
Clausitz with other gentlemen of the Staff; Clausitz with various 
generals; in the place of honour a blown-up picture of Clausitz — 
saluting his smiling Fiihrer with upflung arm. No front-line 
pictures. Colonel Clausitz was reading, in the honeyed tones. he 
would surely use with a woman. ‘September 21st: I cannot 
believe it! God, what heaven. She’s so utterly lovely. Her body! 
And she let me do it. She’s so sweet. I love her, I love her...’ 
The point of Clausitz’s red tongue ran swiftly round his lips. 
Von List felt himself flushing. This was like spying through a 
keyhole; eavesdropping on precious intimacy. ‘I don’t quite see,’ 
he began, but Clausitz waved him silent. 

‘September 23rd: — We are now back in the line — how I miss 
_ her. I pray she is safe. I could never love anyone else, never...” 
The stilted protestations of a boy in love. 

‘What’s this got to do with his arrest ?’ A little pulse trembled 
- in von List’s neck. The scars stood out very white against the 
rising flush of his face, Without answering, Colonel Clausitz 
flicked over the pages. 

‘After the war I shall come back,’ he read slowly and deliber- 
ately, ‘and we will be married. I know that. Marielena Crespi 
will become my wife. Oh, God, keep her safe and let me survive 
this awful war.’ He looked at von List. 

‘Well ?? he demanded, But von List regarded him blankly, 

‘Does the name Marielena Crespi mean nothing to you ?” 

‘Why should it ?’ said von List, utterly at sea. 

‘You didn’t know her home was once Rocca San Michele ?” 
_ ‘Of course not.’ If Colonel Clausitz took offence at the other’s 
tone he did not allow his feelings to alter his wide, toothy smile. 

‘It may interest you to know,’ he continued suavely, ‘that this 
girl is known to work for the bandits.’ ; 

‘I presume you mean partisans, Colonel ?? Equally suave. 

‘Among other things she is known to be the mistress of the 
leader of the so-called Red Flame Brigade. This band is located 
in the mountains about seven miles to the west. Within striking 
distance of this sector. It would seem to me —’ 

* ‘Why hasn’t she been arrested and shot then ?” 

‘Hanged, my dear fellow,” Clausitz corrected gently, 

‘I do not work for the Field Security Branch,’ he went on. 
‘One imagines they hoped she would lead them to bigger fish, I 
really don’t know.’ 

‘And because Kalbach happened to know her he is automati- 
cally suspected of trying to desert to the enemy.’ . 

‘Know ? He’s in love with the girl.’ 

‘All right, so’s he’s in love with her. Does that make him a 
traitor ? Plenty of other Germans have loved enemy women. 
French. Dutch. Poles. Even Russians. God Almighty, if we'd 
shot every German soldier who’s slept with a foreign girl we’d 
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is temper von List Hetened to the epeomneca ere as ie 
, marshalled the facts against Private Kalbach. _ ie 
‘But you will have read Lieutenant Dobermann’s Ss ‘report, h 
concluded. 
‘T spoke to him.’ i 
‘An admirable report,’ said Clausitz. ‘A pity we have ‘so! few ae 
_ Officers of his calibre.’ ae 
‘I found nothing either in what he said or what he wrote to 4 
persuade me of Private Kalbach’s guilt,’ replied von List evenly ¢ 
‘I interpret the facts otherwise,’ said Clausitz. 
‘And what happens now, Colonel? A quick court-martial to at 
_ keep everything correct ? Or will he simply be strung up on th 
- mearest tree with a placard round his neck ? “‘I have betrayed a | 
comrades” ?? His mouth curled in disgust. 

‘Naturally he’ll be given the opportunity to speak in his « own oF 

defence. A Field Court-Martial will be assembled at once and — 

‘And will judge him guilty before they sit down,’ said von Cee 
dangerously quiet. e 

.*‘May I remind you that you’re addressing a senior officer,” nD 
exclaimed Colonel Clausitz, beginning to bluster. Lis 

“Yes,” said von List. He stared meaningly at the front of the _ 
other man’s perfectly fitting tunic, distressingly bare of worth- _ 
while decorations. a 

‘This conversation is getting us nowhere, Colonel.’ $ 

Von List stood up. ‘You won’t reconsider the matter then ?” 

‘There is nothing to reconsider. Besides, the affair i is out of ae 
hands. I could not interfere even if I wanted to,’ xe, 

‘Have I your permission to visit the prisoner ?” ut 

Colonel Clausitz nodded. The two men stared at each other 
with, on one side,,mounting hatred tinged with uneasiness, on 
the other, frank contempt. 

‘I expect my officers to back me up.’ 

‘Whatever the circumstances,’ said von List, fastening the belt 
round his faded greatcoat. ‘You realise, of course, that I shall go — 
to the Divisional Commander.’ As he spoke his side contracted 
with a sudden ripping pain that clenched his teeth. 

‘These things must be done correctly,’ stormed Clausitz, jump- 
ing to his feet. ‘It would be most improper —’ He hadtomoderate — 
his tone on the appearance of Captain Schiffers. “Why in hell’s _ 
name can’t you knock ?” He switched his rage to his unsuspecting _ 
adjutant. j 

1 am sorry, sir. I beg to report the arrival of the officers detailed — 

- for the Court-Martial.’ He handed Clausitz a sheet of paper. — 
‘Also I have to report the discovery of two Italian terrorists atthe 
scene of last night’s attack. i 
‘Alive ? 3 

‘No, sir, I have to pha they are dead. , 
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Colonel Clausitz swore nastily. pee 3 

‘One of them is a woman,’ said Schiffers, with that excitement 
in his voice often heard when a certain type of man mentions 
dead women. ‘They’ve been put by the transport section’s 
latrines.’ He smirked. 

‘I shall look at them shortly,’ said Clausitz. 

. ‘Have I your permission to visit Private Kalbach ?’ asked von 
List from the doorway. 

‘As I know very well that you’d visit him anyway — ’ Over the 
smooth, ruddy face there spread a sickly expression of geniality, 
belied only by the stony blue glaze of the eyes. 

‘Look here,’ he said, suddenly cordial and understanding. 
‘Look here, von List, we mustn’t let a little matter like this inter- 
fere with —’ 

But von List had gone, 


Within the hour four officers sat behind a blanketed table in 
what had been the priest’s house, in a small room badly heated 
by a smoking stove, and listened to Lieutenant Dobermann giv- 


ing his evidence in a strong, confident voice. The President, a © 


plump Service Corps Major, had an appalling cold; the others 
shuffled their feet under the table, trying vainly to keep their toes 
warm. 


President broke off for a violent fit of coughing. No one asked 
Private Ernst Kalbach whether he had anything to say, but 
they expected him to salute before he was marched away — after 
all the cowardly young swine was still a German soldier — back 
to the freezing little hole where he was to spend the last eighteen 
hours of his life. 

A strange idea of justice, thought the junior member of the 
Court, but naturally he kept his qualms to himself. 


Lieutenant-Colonel von List stood motionless in the glazed sun- 
light outside Kalbach’s prison, with his head slightly on one side, 
tracing a circle in the snow with the toe of his boot. The sentry 
ene him as he walked slowly away with one hand pressed to 

s side. 

“You all right in there ?? asked the man through the trellis of 
barbed wire hanging across the open door. 

‘Yes, thank you,’ Kalbach’s voice was quite devoid of any 
feeling. 

‘Sing out if you want the latrine again.’ 

There was no answer. The sentry stamped up and down won- 
dering to himself what it could be like to know you were going to 
die within a few hours. Poor bloody sod, he thought with rough 

sympathy, 


The officer had stopped again ; he was staring at the two bodies 
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Twice while reading out the sentence of death by hanging the 


a 


trance to the latrine, buckling his belt and w: 
and ran smack into an officer with the Oakleaf, Swords au an 
F ‘Diamonds at his throat. This sudden little encounter confusec ; 
the transport corporal so much that he couldn’t speak, but merely © 
mouthed like a terrified carp as his disciplined reflexes set the Sg: 
saluting mechanism in motion. 58 
‘I beg the Herr Oberst’s pardon,’ he managed to get out at last 
“These are not very pretty, are they, corporal?’ - 
The man looked down at the crumpled mess in the snow. — 
‘No, Herr Oberst.’ He had been in too much of a hurry on his ~ 
way in to give the bodies more than a quick, disgusted glance. _ 
The corporal had a narrow face blotchy with acne; a remark- 
ably ugly face, but better than the mangled woman lying at their ; 
feet: she had no face at all. Pag 
‘Probably a grenade,’ said von List. ‘You want to keep clear of 
; grenades, Corporal, ‘ ; oe 
‘Yes, sir.’ a 
‘War can be very untidy.’ Von List touched the swollen bine ef 
flesh with his boot. ‘Look at that.” The explosion had stripped 
all the clothes from the woman except a few blackened meer ran 
_ embedded in her flanks. en 
‘Have you any children, Corporal ?’ es 
‘No, Herr Oberst.’ | ola, 
- ‘Well, when you do have a son, you must tell him about this 
_ sort of thing. Never forget what you’ve seen. Tell himeverything.’ _ 
It felt as though the bayonet wound'in his body was bursting ay 
open. ‘Not that he’ll listen. Or, even if he does, he won’t believe 
you.’ Without another word von List walked away, leaving the _ 
transport corporal rooted to the ground scratching the back of 
his head. He lookeg at the dead Italians fouling the whiteness of 
the snow. ‘What a bloody awful mess,’ he said aloud then went _ 
back to his game of cards, breaking into a run to keep warm. 
After driving in silence for the first two miles Corporal Jung igiad 
at last tried to open the conversation. ts 
‘The boys don’t like this business,’ he said. ‘And they’re going 
to like it even less if Kalbach swings.’ Von List did not reply; his 
head was sunk deep within the upturned collar of his coat. Jung 
_ passed two slow-moving lorries before speaking again. si. 
‘How’s he taking it, sir ?’ ae 
‘As well as anyone who knows he’s going to be dragged out a ie 
hanged tomorrow morning.’ ( 
Kalbach hadn’t said much; he had answered questions as if 
out of a dream, or a grave. He had shown little interest in this last 
effort to save him. 
‘How would you take it, Jung ?? 
_ ‘God knows, sir,’ said Corporal Jung frankly. They dornined he 
in silence the rest of the way to Divisional Headquarters. Fs) 
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‘Nice to see you,’ said Colonel Freiburg. ‘I’m sorry it couldn’t 
be under happier circumstances.’ He knew why von List was here. 


‘What are the chances ?” 

The Chief-of-Staff shook his head, 

‘He’s adamant.’ ; 

‘But, good God the man’s innocent! I’m sure of it.’ 

*You’ll have to persuade him of that, and you’ve only got 
about half an hour. He’s due to leave for a conference by five.’ 

General Fritschauer smiled as he turned round from his study 
of the wall map. 

‘I can give you ten minutes, Karl.’ His voice was tired, his face 
thinner than ever, with the polished look of discoloured ivory 
about the protruding cheek-bones. He waved to a chair. They 
were alone. : tes 

‘T’ll get to the point at once, sir. I think you know why I’m 
here ?” 

The General nodded. / 

‘Sir, this man has been convicted of something —’ 

‘Of something he didn’t do?’ The query was very gentle. 


‘What evidence is there that Private Kalbach ever intended to . 


desert ? And that cock and bull story about him trying to go over 
to the partisans! None of it would stand up for a moment in a 
proper court of law.’ 

‘I think you must allow me to be the judge of that, Karl.’ 
General Fritschauer limped to his table and slapped a thin sheaf 
of papers with the back of his hand. ‘It’s in here,’ he said with 
‘unaccustomed curtness. “The whole miserable little story’s in 
here.’ He turned over the top page and began to read: 

‘By the light of the burning truck I saw Private Kalbach run- 
ning in the direction of the terrorists. His hands were above his 
head and he was shouting something I could not hear. I knew it 
was Private Kalbach because I could see the dog he was carrying 
in his pack.’ The General paused. 

‘Kalbach says he was running at them to throw a grenade,’ 
said von List. ‘And I have no reason to doubt his story. He has 
always been a good soldier.’ 

‘And Lieutenant Dobermann, isn’t he also a good soldier ?” 

"Yes, sir, he is.’ 

‘Yet you prefer to take the word of a very young private soldier 
rather than that of an officer ?” ye 

“You know the confusion of a night attack,’ said von List. 
“There was heavy shelling. Lieutenant Dobermann might easily 
have made a mistake — for God’s sake, sir, is a man to hang be- 
cause of something thought to have been seen by the light of a 
burning truck ? Doesn’t he get a chance to defend himself ?’ 

‘Karl! Please remember whom you’re addressing.’ 

‘My apologies, sir.’ Von List stared at him with blazing anger 


At his age, thought the General - yes, he was indeed Mar- 
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- this ith the proud, angry spirit flashing in her peatirital eyes. 

ae know how you feel, Karl,’ he said-sadly. ‘In the last w 
argued with a senior officer over a case very like this. If it’s 

‘consolation, he was right. Already there have been cases in c 

tain other divisions, but until now — and this is no reflection 

you, Karl —- we have had none in this division. And I have no 
‘intention of allowing any such nonsense to spread,’ 
‘So he is to be made an example, is that it ?’ igh 
‘Yes, he is to be made an example, if that is how you prefer to |} 

put it.’ He began to read ‘from the report again. i. 
‘I did not see Private Kalbach again. When the Company 

reached Rocca San Michele he was officially reported as missing — 

. etcetera, etcetera.” Genera: Fritschauer’s hand went to his — 
empty sleeve, the fingers clutching at the stump of his arm. Me 
“Until he was picked up — without his rifle — by a party from 
Headquarters of 68th Regiment early this morning.’ Was it only 
this morning ? To von List it felt as ifa hundred days had passed. 
- ‘He claims he got lost, cut off during the shelling, and decided: “ 
to stay where he was until daylight. It was as he came down to the a 
road in the early morning that he was picked up by the Head- Bi 
_ quarters troops.’ The General looked at his watch. 
‘Many innocent men die in war,’ he said. ‘Many of the guilty 
ones escape. Because in war there is no judge but God.’ 
“There are times when God seems to be blind,’ replied von List 
_ bitterly. HY 
‘One presumes because He is so utterly appalled by what is 
going on everywhere in His name,’ said the General with an : 
irony equally bitter. ‘And now, Karl, I have to go.’ 

-. "You won’t change your mind, sir?” et 
‘No. I cannot.’ Ps 
Colonel Freiburg put his head round the door. ‘Excuse me, 

General, but I think it’s time you started.’ 

‘Thank you, I shall be there.’ To von List he said, ‘Don’t be 
too bitter about this. One day perhaps you will understand what 

it is like to make such a decision. What it is like to sit on a cold 

and lonely pinnacle encased within a general’s uniform and hold- — 

ing the lives and deaths of eight 1 thousand men in hands that can 
never be entirely clean of someone’s blood.’ 
‘For the example to be effective, must he hang ?” 
*You’d rather he faced a firing-squad ?” 
“Yes,’ said Karl von List. ‘And I think I am spiaiee for every 
man in my battalion.’ 
‘Very well then.’ General Fritschauer pulled on the leather — 
glove with his teeth. - 
- shall be seeing Private Kalbach again,’ said Karl quietly. 
‘Have I your authority for telling him he will be shot?’ 
- pee Karl,’ In the shadow of the peaked cap 1 the General’s face 
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- looked more skull-like than ever and 

_ In the doorway he turned. ~ : a 

‘Your mother would have known I was doing my duty,’ he 
said, adding, in a voice so low as to be almost inaudible, “but 
she would never have forgiven me. And that is the hardest thing 
of all to bear.’ 

Karl stood alone, lost in thought, hardly noticing the entrance 
of Private Schimpf to put up the black-out boards. The lamps 
cast a, warmer. glow than the grey afternoon light and the little 
orderly’s shadow chased about the ceiling like some weird, 
dancing gnome as he busied himself at the stove. But Karl never 
moved, never spoke, and Schimpf went out in silence. The 
purring of the lamps was the only sound in the room, Then the 
harsh, buzz of the telephone jerked von List from his sombre 
thoughts. 

‘Is that you, Freiburg ? Who? Ah, yes. Would you get him, 
please. It’s Colonel Bachner.’ 

He shouted down the passage for Freiburg. 

_ “Hang on a moment,’ said the latter as he took the receiver, 
‘I'd like to talk to you before you go.’ Von List waited while the 
Chief-of-Staff argued with Bachner about ammunition for the 
Divisional artillery. 

‘I don’t care what the Army Order says,’ shouted Freiburg in 
conclusion. ‘All right then, you’d better send us a supply of cata- 
pults.’ He banged down the receiver. ‘It isn’t his fault. There just 
aren’t enough shells to go round. I don’t know how we’re going 
to fight this damned war.’ 

“Does it matter,’ said von List wearily. ‘Provided we go on 
killing. Isn’t that the main thing ?’ 

Colonel Freiburg glanced at him with raised eyebrows. 

“You need a drink,’ he said heartily. Then his voice changed. 

‘Look, I’ve seen him make a decision involving a thousand 
men ten times quicker than the time he took over this one.’ 

“Why did he do it? For God’s sake why did he put his name 
to such. a thing ?’ 

“Because he considers the man guilty,’ 

‘Is that the only reason?’ . : 

‘He might conceivably have got away with punishment batta- 
lion, but —’ 

‘But an example must be made.’ 

Freiburg nodded slowly. ‘You must admit the evidence is 
pretty damning. And all that part about the Italian girl.’ 

“Colonel Clausitz claims she’s working with the partisans,’ 

‘She is. There’s definite proof of that. Part of her job is to 
squeeze as much information out of as many Germans, both 
officers and men, as she can get — usually by the oldest method of 
ee man of yours seems to have been one of the suckers, ’m 

raid.’ . ee 
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ell, for one thing she found out when your battali 
turning to the line, For all we know he may have told her: 


him turned over to the Gestapo. But this General of ours is not 


an S.S. butcher, whatever you may be thinking of him at the 


moment. Great heavens, man, you ought to know him well - 


enough to realise how much he’s hating the whole rotten busi- 


> 


ness 


the war.’ 


‘If it comes to that, are any of us ?” Colonel Freiburg gave a 


short laugh. ‘Now, are you coming for that drink ?” 
‘No, I must get back. There’s a man waiting for me.’ Von List © 

straightened up, then he let out a long sigh. 
‘How the hell do you tell a man he’s been granted the great 

privilege of being finished off by bullets instead ofa rope? 
‘I don’t envy you,’ said Freiburg very seriously, shaking his 


ts. It may not surprise you that Clausitz wanted to have 


‘He’s changed,’ said von List. “He’s not the man I knew before 7 
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head slowly. ‘No, I don’tenvy you,’ herepeated. ‘Notone little bit.’ rg ee. 


They drove to Regimental Headquarters through the deepening 
dusk. At once Corporal Jung had seen by the look on von List’s 


face that he had been unsuccessful and so the journey passedin 


almost total silence. As darkness came to hide the German back 


areas the roads woke to life, filling with lorries and marching men. | 


‘Can’t you go any faster, Jung ?” 

To Kalbach every minute must surely seem like a lifetime. 

‘T’m doing my best, Herr Oberst,’ growled Jung in an injured 
voice. 

‘Well, keep on doing it.’ 

Helped by the cold reflection of the searchlights on the snow 
they made good tinge, swerving in and out among a heavy stuff 
like an agile mouse negotiating a path between a procession of 
elephants, leaving behind them a crowd of cursing drivers. 

’ Wait here, Jung. I shan’t be long.’ 


Corporal Jung settled down in his seat and lit a cigarette. Yon — 


List stood a little way off. Wondering what to tell the poor devil, 
thought Jung. Christ, who’d be a bloody officer! Always con: 
demning people to death, one way and another. 
The searchlights had gone out, for the moon was rising to take 
their place, frozen radiance outlining the eastern peaks. Von List 
looked up at the winter stars. There is no help to be found up 
there, thought the human part of his mind, nor comfort either; 
a good night for aircraft, registered the professional part. Why 
don’t they come and wipe him out with a bomb ? Get it over. 
‘Colonel von List. I want to see the prisoner.’ The sentry 


‘clicked his heels smartly. 


_ ‘A cold night for standing about,’ said the officer, putting off be 
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the moment of going in. fy VECAR SE Mea ee 
- ‘It certainly is, sir,’ said the sentry, happy enough to exchange 
a few words with anyone. He drew aside the wire, now hung with 
sacks to hide the light of Private Kalbach’s single candle. 

- Kalbach got up off the straw vm stood to attention; a grey 

blanket hung from his thin shoulders like a cloak. His little dog 

growled warningly. ‘ - 

‘It’s all right, Trudi. It’s a friend.’ He smiled at von List. 

i ‘She thinks you’ve come to steal my things, sir.’ In the silence 
_ Kalbach’s breathing was loud and hurried. 

‘I’ve spoken to the General,’ said von List. And, from the way 
he spoke, Kalbach knew the answer. For an instant he shut his 
eyes and screwed up his face like a child about to cry; he swayed 
slightly as though struck by a sudden fierce gust of wind, and von 
List, thinking he was going to faint, put out a hand to steady him. 
_ *’m all right, sir. Have I your permission to sit down ?” 

Von List sat beside him on the crackling straw. Kalbach’s 

hand fondled Trudi’s ears and gently stroked her head. | 

‘I am very sorry,’ said von List. 

‘I know you did your best, Herr Oberst.’ 

Von List picked up a length of straw and began breaking it 
into neat little pieces. 

‘The sentence has been altered to shooting,’ he said, speaking 
very quickly. Kalbach did not say anything; he sat bowed under 
the grey blanket, his hand motionless on Trudi’s back. 

‘Thank you,’ he said after a pause. “That will be quicker, won’t 
it, Herr Oberst ?” 

*Yes, it’ll be much quicker,’ 

‘Corporal Wiederheim was on a firing-squad detail once. He 
told us about it. He said —’ Kalbach broke off, choking slightly. 
Von List saw the glint of tears on the boy’s cheeks. 

“You’re a very brave man,’ he said firmly. Kalbach brushed at 
his eyes with a corner of the blanket. 

‘I hope - I don’t want — tomorrow ~ ’ He couldn’t get it out. 

‘Would you like me to stay with you ?’ 

‘Thank you, Herr Oberst, but the boys may need you. No, I’ve 
got her.’ Trudi showed her small teeth in a grin. There was 
another long pause. 

oon me asking this, sir, but would —’ 

es 

‘Could I ask the Herr Oberst to take care of her ?? He hurried 
on quickly, the words almost tripping over each other. ‘She’s no 
trouble at all. And I’m sure Private Schulz could feed her — there 
are bound to be scraps in the officers’ mess, and she likes broken 
biscuit and —’ 

‘Of course I’ll look after her,’ exclaimed von List roughly. 

‘I'd have asked Heinrich - Private Kumitsch — but he’s not 
really very good with her. You do Ake animals, don’t you, sir ?” 
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firing. The night throbbed faintly with aircraft engines. 


eRolocna. said Kalbach, then, in the next breath="They sald 


she was working with the partisans. Well, why not ? She’s only 


fighting for her country, like we are. Isn’t that right, Herr 


Oberst ?’ 


+ 2 . x 
Yes. ai 


‘If they get her, what will they do?” 


- *There’s no reason why they should. She'll be somewhere’ 


safely in the mountains by now.’ The engines were much louder 
and all along the moonlit route to the city the sky shook from the 
winking shellbursts. . 

‘Should you ever meet her, Herr Oberst, tell her I under- 
stand.’ They could hear the distant whistle of bombs. 

"Yes, Kalbach, I will.’ No one had mentioned her name, 

‘Put out that bloody cigarette,’ yelled a loud, frightened voice 
somewhere. 3 
- ‘Ah, go and stuff yourself!’ 


_ ‘Perhaps you'll take her back to Germany after the war?” A 
‘hand-siren began to wail outside and loud voices shouted orders; __ 
feet went pounding by in the snow. Some way away guns began ~ 
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. The roar of the engines was deafening. Von List had to raise . 


his voice. 

‘Is there anything you’d like me to do?’ 

‘My mother, sir. Do you have to tell her ? Not everything ? 

‘No, not everything.’ 

He was standing above the hunched grey figure. 

‘Get that light out!’ The voice was just outside. “Get it out, I 
tell you!’ 

‘The candle, Herr Oberst,’ warned the sentry. ‘I think he 
means the candle.’ 

Von List pinched the flame between his finger and thumb. 
Trudi growled at tHe sudden darkness, lit now and then by the 
flash of the guns firing just beyond the village. . 

‘She’d always hoped for a hero son,” said Kalbach. “Like my 


father, He died when I was two, of wounds he got at Passchen- 


daele. They gave him an Iron Cross. I wouldn’t want her to 
know —’ ) 

‘She won’t. I promise you. Now I must go.’ Von List felt the 
hard earth of the floor trembling beneath his feet. Flakes of 
plaster fell across his face. 

‘By Christ,’ shouted Corporal Jung, ‘They’ve got one!’ The 
sacking billowed as the bomber exploded. Encouraged, the guns 
redoubled their efforts, pumping the shells into the excited sky 
at a great rate. P 
It doesn’t seem important any more,’ said Ernst Kalbach, still 


sitting in the straw. ‘Why is this happening to me ?’? he cried 


suddenly. . oa 
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- Will you be there, Herr Oberst? Tomorrow” = 

“Tf you want —’ 2 ee Oh 

"Yes, sir, I do.’ 

He stood to attention when his officer left, then he sat down 
and sat staring open-eyed into the flashing darkness, slowly 
caressing the little dog which snuggled close. Once or twice he 
shivered violently as though with a fever. 

‘What will it be like ?” he whispered. ‘O Lord, what will it be 
like ?? In answer Trudi licked his hand. 

‘Let’s get out of here!’ Von List slammed the car door, “You 
heard me, Jung. Hurry it up, for God’s sake!’ . 


A few snowflakes tumbled softly from the bitter dawn sky, 
muffling the measured steps of the firing party as they marched 
_ to their position. Exactly as the winter sun came over the moun- 
tains touching the peaks with pale flamingo fire, so Private Ernst 
Kalbach, only son of the widowed Frau Kalbach, was brought 
out by two field-security men with faces as hard as the frozen 
snow. They led him past the waiting firing party, and the men 
who were to do him to death looked away, moving their boots 
uneasily until ordered harshly to stand still by the sergeant. 

A small bare oak-tree stood beside a cliff of black rock, glazed 
with ice and hung with clusters of long white icicles. They 
bound him to the tree with the swift movements that betrayed 
considerable experience in such matters, then marched away like 
grey automatons to turn about smartly and stand themselves at 
ease with the proud precision of men who know they are per- 
forming a duty well. 

Lieutenant-Colonel von List, watching with pity and disgust, 
was reminded of some pagan sacrifice where the victim was 
slaughtered at the very moment the sunlight struck down upon 
his heart. Beside him Colonel Freiburg, attending on behalf of 
the Divisional Commander, to see that the miserable business 
was carried out with the minimum of delay and the maximum 
humaneness, muttered under his breath, 

‘Let’s get it over with.’ 

_ Colonel Clausitz stepped forward, clearing his throat, and 
holding his head well up, began to read in rapid tones. Von List 
-hardly heard the words of the charge and the sentence, ‘.. . that 
on the night of the fifteenth of January . . . did attempt to desert 
to the enemy...’ He could not take his eyes from Kalbach. The 
only one present without a greatcoat, he was blue with cold, and 
only the thin cord binding his arms behind him and to the tree 
prevented him from jumping up and down and swinging his 
arms across his chest. O.God, he prayed silently, O God, help me 
to die well and help me to stop shaking; if they see me tremble 
_ they'll think I’m afraid. He also did not hear the words of the 
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| sigan all of which were lies, but he was the only person to know 
they were lies. Private Kalbach looked across the glittering snow, — 
‘Screwing up his eyes against the mounting sun. The burly — 


Colonel ina fur-collared coat reading in a rough jerky voice; von 
List and Chaplain Maulhard; the short rank of men with their _ 
rifles at ease; the officer coming towards him carrying a white 


disc and a length of black cloth. 


*,.. the soldier’s honour is embodied in the unconditional sur- _ 
render of his person . . . even to the sacrifice of his life.’ Colonel 


Clausitz was reading from the “Duties of a German Soldier’, 
almost gabbling the words. The joke’s gone too far, thought von 
List bitterly, everything’s out of control; you hadn’t visualised 


a had you? The paper shook slightly in Clausitz’s gloved 


*.,. the highest soldierly virtue is martial courage ose Se 


‘officer pinned the disc over Kalbach’s heart, lifted the black 


bandage towards his eyes. aes 
‘Please, sir, not yet, just a moment more — please.’ 
_ The officer hesitated. He was young and nervous and hating 
his task. : 
‘I’m sorry,’ he muttered. ‘I’m very sorry.’ But he did not cut 


off Kalbach’s last view of life, and stood waiting for the Regi- 


“mental Commander to finish. 
« .. . Cowardice is disgraceful...’ 


Kalbach turned his head from side to side, slowly, drinking in 


the last’ few moments of life, so indescribably precious. Beyond 


the helmeted heads of his executioners the summit of Monte — 


‘Colle shone with a most beautiful brilliance and, as he watched, 
tiny plumes of snow leapt, no bigger than bullet-splashes. It’s 
not my war any more, he thought with a sudden strange feeling 
of empty detachment. Poor Heinrich, he thought, everything’s 
uncertainty for him. But I know. I am unique among these men. 


I am beyond hope. { know. I feel no fear of death, only of the 


moment when the bandage is put across my eyes to blot out the 
sun for ever. 

Then a cock crowed and at the shrill, homely sound the tears 
came to Kalbach’s eyes and rolled slowly down his ashen cheeks, 


» ‘Obedience is the foundation of the Wehrmacht,’ read Colonel © 


Clausitz, ‘and confidence the basis of obedience... ’ He shut his 
mouth with a snap, folded up the paper and shoved it in his 
pocket. ae 
Do you wish to speak to the prisoner ?’ he asked von List in a 
low voice. Von List shook his head. What could he do ? Leap for- 


ward and make an impassioned harangue ? Tear off his decora- © 


tions and badges of rank in protest? He knew that what was 


about to happen was wrong. And yet was it more wrong than a 


thousand savage incidents of war he himself had witnessed with- 
out a tremor ? We are the cowards, we who stand and watch and 
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_ Chaplain Maulhard raised his head from his prayer-book. 

“Yes, Herr oirgec pi pe alee \ 

‘Keep it short,’ said von List curtly. ae c 

oo distance away, half-hidden by the buildings, three tank 

men had stopped work on their machine and were watching. 

‘The Church is with him now,’ said one, lighting a cigarette. 

‘He’ll soon be on his way,’ said the second, wiping his hands 
on oily waste. It was not the first execution he had witnessed. 

‘Poor bastard,’ said the third. 

- It makes you think.’ , 

~ It makes you think that this bloody war should be over and 

done with,’ growled the one with the oily waste. The cock crowed 

again, 

e eeHe’s for the pot,’ said the driver. ‘We'll get him tonight.’ 
“The Church has finished.’ 
Chaplain Maulhard turned away from Private Kalbach. ‘And 

may God have mercy on his soul,’ he cried in a ringing voice. 

‘Amen,’ murmured one of the Panzer men fervently. 

The young officer took Maulhard’s place, 

‘I’m sorry,’ he whispered again. This time he tied' the bandage 
round Kalbach’s eyes, ‘No. No.’ Kalbach struggled and threw 
his head about, straining desperately for light. 

“Stand still, can’t you,’ urged the officer, fumbling clumsily 
with the knot. ‘I have to do it.’ 

‘Hurry up there,’ shouted von List. ‘Get it fixed.’ 

Kalbach stood rigid in utter blackness, suddenly terribly 
frightened. Colonel Clausitz was pacing up and down. For a 
moment or two they heard Kalbach’s little gasping moans. 
Colonel Freiburg was cursing under his breath, steadily and 
fluently. 

‘Christ,’ exclaimed the tank driver, ‘I’d rather see it coming,’ 
‘How d’you know ? It isn’t you who’s being shot.’ . 
The officer in command of the firing-squad marched stiffly 

back to his men, scattering the snow crystals in sharp little 
flurries. Taking up his position to a flank he looked across at 
Colonel Clausitz. 

The latter nodded slightly. In a voice that was unnaturally 

shrill the officer called the riflemen to attention. Their boots 

ene si sound in the snow; their faces showed nothing. 
ad P 
" bee List saw Kalbach’s body stiffen at the ugly rattle of the 
olts. 
“Here we go,’ said the Panzer man who was smoking, ‘It must 
be bloody awful behind that bandage.’ 
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~ Von List saw Kalbach’s head draw back swiftly as if tying to. 


escape a blow. O God! O God! O God! Kalbach was mouthing __ 


silently. y 
. ‘Fire P = ; 


: The crash of the volley was hurled back by the cliff and the 
icicles shattered into flashing splinters. Kalbach’s body, which 
had leapt and arched at the strike of the bullets, now saggedfrom 
the tree, grotesquely supported by the cords; blood trickled from _ 
the corner of his mouth and the small snowflakes settled on his 


tidy hair. 

Medical Officer Buchner, who had been standing apart from 
the others, went forward in company with the young officer, to 
‘pronounce official death, while the firing party regarded their 
handiwork with simulated indifference. ray 

Life still glowed in Kalbach’s eyes and his mouth still 


twitched. Von List saw Buchner shake his head; saw the officer 


‘draw his pistol and raise it to Kalbach’s neck. As the single shot 
fang out von List walked quickly away. 


‘Von List!’ He heard Clausitz calling his name but did not halt 
or look back. He felt sick and ashamed and knew he could not 


trust himself to speak. 


‘That’s one of them who didn’t like it,’ remarked the tank man 


who had seen other executions as von List went by. 5; 

‘It’s the First Battalion C.O. The one with the Swords and 

Diamonds.’ 
 Tooks as if he’s going to throw up. Come on, lads, the show’s 
over. Let’s get this bloody gun sorted.’ 

But the man who had said ‘Amen’ Kept on glancing across to 
the little oak-tree. When it was all over and nothing remained 
but the reddened disc and a length of frayed cord he tried to con- 
centrate on the job. 


‘If you wouldn’t mind,’ said the driver sarcastically, ‘we’d like 


to get finished by breakfast. Come on, Otto,’ he added more 

‘kindly. ‘You’ve mown ’em down by the score with this little gun 
of yours. Besides, he never felt a thing. Over just like that.’ 

‘How do you know ?’ the gunner burst out with sudden fury. 


‘How the hell d’you know ? d bik i 
The snowflakes still came tumbling from the livid morning 


sky, settling very gently on the bloodied snow; gently, tenderly, 


like a sheet being drawn with sorrow and love across the face of a 
dead friend. . 
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AFTER his return to Battalion Headquarters Lieutenant-Colonel — 
von List was very quiet, hardly opening his mouth unless per- 
sonally addressed. Captain Stempfe, attempting some little 
pleasantry, had his startled head bitten off; even Major Holmers 
received short, curt answers to his various problems. Among 
- them only Sergeant-Major Tomas had seen yon List in this mood 
before. 

‘Private Kumitsch has just reported back from leave, sir,’ he 
said in the voice he would have used in church. Yes, he’d been 
- just like this when half the platoon had been written off in the 
useless bloody counter-attack against the Ivan tanks in that 
stinking little village near Smolensk. Couldn’t talk to him for 
damned near a week. Black as hell, he’d been, till he’d worked it 
_ off in vodka. , aes 

‘T’ll see him outside.’ 

_ The snow which had fallen gently on Kalbach’s execution was 
now coming down quite heavily, swirling in a rising wind. _ 

‘It’s too damned cold to stand about,’ said von List. ‘We'll 
tod As they walked up and down, Kumitsch told him about his 

eave. 

‘But I know they’re alive, sir. I know Ill find them one day.’ 

‘I hope so. But don’t bank on it. This war’s got fat on broken 
hopes.’ The snow was cold against his lips. 

‘It is true about Private Kalbach, Herr Oberst ?” 

“Yes,” said von List. 

‘They shot him ? Just like that ? 

*Yes.’ o . ' 

‘Ernst would never have run away. He:hated the shells, but 
he’d never have run away. Never.’ 

‘No,’ said von List. ‘He was a close friend of yours ?” 

‘We knew each other before we were called up, sir. It’s — it’s — 
Ernst was a good person.’ The colour had risen in Kumitsch’s 
thin cheeks. C 

‘This will be no consolation, Kumitsch, but I’ve seen a great 
many men die, and very few did it better than your friend. And 
now you must get back to your job as a machine-gunner. That’s 
all that matters. D’you understand that, Kumitsch ? Don’t let 
‘this get into your mind.’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Private Kumitsch flatly, 

Von List went to write a letter to the widow who had hoped 
for her son to be a hero. Kumitsch returned to his Company, ina 
ferment over Kalbach’s death, 

By the evening the snowstorm had assumed the proportions of 
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minor blizzard. Three officers sat close to the fire in the mess 

listening to the heavy rush of the wind across the roof. Two of 
‘them held half-empty glasses in their hands; the third poked at 
‘the chestnuts splitting black in the hot ashes. Noonehad spoken 
for some time. Lieutenant Huth came into the room with Chap- 
lain Maulhard; their shoulders were white with snow, 
My goodness, it’s quite a storm,’ exclaimed Huth. His face 


was red. from the wind, his eyes shone enthusiastically, peli; nies 

‘Evening, Padre,’ said Major Holmers. aay 
- ‘Have a drink,’ said Medical Officer Buchner. ‘Give hima stiff 
schnapps, Huth.’ e | 


Von List looked up and nodded without speaking. Lp deat sie 

_ ‘Well, perhaps just a small one.’ Chaplain Maulhard was an ~ 

earnest young man with a prominent Adam’s apple andalong, 

red nose. . ; Vien aoe 
‘To what do we owe the honour of this visit, Padre?” Buchner 
watched Maulhard spluttering over the fiery drink. , 
_-‘I fear the road back to Regimental Headquarters will be im~ sie 
possible.’ His eyes started and watered from his efforts to stop ~ 
choking. : 

_ ‘Then you’d better stay and get tight with us.” 
The Chaplain smiled wanly. | 
‘God won’t mind. He’s taking a day off today.’ Ay 
It was Huth who broke the little silence. : a 

-*I suppose compared with Russia this is nothing,’ he said to : 
the room in general. Von List looked at the young face from . 
dark, thoughtful eyes, then went back to staring at his glass. _ 

‘What was Russia like ?’ asked Huth eagerly. ee 
‘What was it like, Buchner ?’ Von List gazed into the flames, ~ 
Russia was eighty degrees of frost and only summer uniforms; it | 
was the dead hard as concrete and the tears freezing in living _ 
eyes; it was the huge Stalin tanks going over carpets of wounded 
men. Russia was the blinding dust of the steppes; a thousand. 
little villages burning; a small starving child squatting beside its 
headless mother. Russia was the ‘urrah, urrah’ of her swarming 
infantry; it was a Tartar face with savage slanting eyes and a 
bayonet that went in like white-hot flame... 
‘Russia was bloody awful,’ said Buchner. ‘In the land of the 
Ivans the armies were angry, Huth. It was not the war of gentle- 
men. Is that right, sir ?” 
Von List nodded silently. 
‘No machine-guns,’ said Buchner. “The oil froze. No tanks. 
No trucks. The oil froze. Then when the armour was done for the 
snow came and with it the armies they hadn’t got. Eighty divi- 
sions, Huth, from the East, from Siberia, and all dressed up nice 
and cosy with everything white, men, tanks, guns — the whole — 
bloody outfit white and warm. You don’t want to go to Russia, 
‘Huth, You don’t even want to talk about it.’ He reached for the 
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bottle. ‘No, you want to thank whatever God you believe in that i 


you're safe and snug in sunny Italy, my lad. The land of grapes — 
and firing-squads.’ He steered a glowing chestnut from the ash, — 
‘Did you send him on his way with a few well-chosen words, _ 
Padre ?’ Buchner swore as the chestnut burnt his fingers. ‘Did — 
 he-’ eae, ; 
‘There’s no need to be offensive,’ said von List, rousing him- 
self from his thoughts. ‘I know how we all feel about what hap- 


'. pened this morning —’ 


‘No hard feelings, Padre,’ said Buchner, blowing on the skin- 
ned chestnut. 

*I quite understand,’ said Chaplain Maulhard. He had been 
considerably upset by the unpleasant events of the morning. 
Von List slid back into his own private world. He had already 
drunk much more than his normal modest quota; he knew he 
wasn’t going to stop there. All right, so he was going to get 
drunk. If they come tonight I’ll go out and meet them with a 
rifle in my hand; I’ll leave this bloody chair and join my poor, 
bloody men, where I ought to be. E 

‘Been doing any more of your splendid drawings, Huth ?’ he 
asked, fighting the fatigue, the fever and fumes of the alcohol. 

‘There doesn’t seem much time these days, Herr Oberst.’ 

*To hell with the Herr Oberst,” von List smiled. ‘But only for 
this evening.’ Huth’s eyes were like saucers. ' 

‘Drink up, gentlemen,’ said Lieutenant-Colonel von List, 
slowly and distinctly. ‘This has been a long, hard day.’ 

He sat and listened with part of his brain as the others talked, . 
his head sunk in his shoulders, his chin touching the little metal 
cross. There was a tight feeling above his eyes, and the thoughts 
darted through his mind like insects across a dark and brooding 
pool. Ziegler was dead. A wretched boy was dead. If they met, 
Ziegler would forgive him with a laugh, for Ziegler, alive or dead, 
was that kind of man. It was all a mistake, come and have a 
drink; that was Ziegler. 

* |... where did you say you came from, Padre ?’ 

‘Dachau.’ 

Wasn’t that one of the places where Germany was proving her- 
self capable of ruling the world? Or did they spell it Belsen? 

‘A pretty little place,’ said Buchner. ‘Or so they tell me...”. 

The girl still led her donkey across the dirty white wall, hid- 
den within the head-scarf. He longed to jump up and tear it off 
and so get a proper glimpse of her face. Hadn’t someone eaten 
the donkey ? Or was it the girl they’d eaten ? 

*,.. But tell me, Padre...’ Buchner’s clinical voice, ‘How 
does the Church equate the hard-working, patriotic and God- 
fearing inhabitants of your pretty little village with what one 
understands is taking place just across the road ? Tell me that.’ 
Look at Holmers there, puffing away at that pipe of his, saying 
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leave. the 
‘Find the Padre somewhere to sleep, Herr Huth,’ said von 
List suddenly. The Chaplain hadn’t done badly this morning;as___ 
those sort of speeches went his could have been worse. Ma 
“Sleep well, my dear fellow.’ Von List waved his handina __ 
small, gracious gesture. ‘And don’t worry about friend Buchner; __ 
‘he only means half of it. If you don’t mind, Holmers, I’Ilhavea 
chestnut.’ He hardly felt the heat of the hard, shiny core. = 
__- ‘And now I’m going to my room. If you care to look in, Major 
Holmers, and drink your hot nightcap with me I shall be most __ 
honoured. And you, Herr Doktor.’ ieee) ies 
Buchner excused himself. ‘I have some patients to look at” 
_ *Shot and shell, or aches and pains ?” a} 
‘Shot and shell, sir. Italian bullets.’ 7a Pe 
‘Make them comfortable, Herr Doktor.’ Von List was perfectly 
steady on his feet. He was tidy as ever and his speech was very 
clear. Only his eyes showed how much he had drunk. 
‘J will, Herr Oberst.’ 
‘If they’re too bad, make it permanent, Herr Doktor, there’sa 
good fellow. They'll thank you for it sometime, somewhere.’ i 
In his room von List removed the Knight’s Cross and tossedit 
carelessly on to the little table by the bed; he drew off his boots, © 
undid his tunic, fumbling slightly with the buttons, and lay down 
on the bed, moving,with a kind of dignified deliberation. Major 
Holmers sat on the only chair, oncethe property of SignorCrespi, __ 
Tufts of horsehair burst from two or three places. AE 
‘Holmers,’ said von List to the ceiling, ‘I am rather drunk.’ 
‘Yes,’ agreed Major Holmers equably. 
‘If anything happens tonight I-’ ' ; 
‘If anything happens you’ll put your head in a basin of cold 
water and be perfectly capable of commanding the battalion.” 
‘Not if I go on drinking. Which I havé every intention of 
doing.’ Von List raised himself to refill his glass. 
‘And I have no intention of trying to stop you,’ said Holmers, 
relighting his pipe. 
‘So we understand each other.’ 
‘I think so.’ 
*You’re a good fellow, Holmers.’ . 
- He lay back and closed his eyes. He looks much younger, 
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f thought the other man. The deep furrows between the 
brows lessened and the forehead lines smoothed away, but 
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mouth did not slacken. A little brandy shone in one of the star- 


fish scars. Hearing a rustle Holmers glanced at the corner of the 
room. A small face with crumpled ears and wet black nose rested. 


- on the edge of the mortar-bomb box and two sharp brown eyes 


watched him unwinkingly. He put out his hand and white teeth 
showed in a quick, silent snarl. 
‘She doesn’t like us,’ said von List. ‘Why should she? We 


_ allowed her world to be destroyed. And we didn’t lift a finger to 


stop it. Not a finger,’ he repeated in a tone of angry amazement. 
‘God, what a bloody useless way to die.’ 

‘Any more useless than Ziegler ? Knocked off walking along a 
road in the dark ? It’s all useless. Like it was last time.’ Major 
Holmers looked into the little red bowl of his pipe. The room 
shook to a sudden outburst of gunfire, muffled by the sullen roar 


of the blizzard. 


‘No guns tomorrow, Holmers. The Colonel will have a hang- 


_ over. So no guns please, Make it an Army Order.’ 


‘Of course.’ 

“Besides, the dog doesn’t like them. J don’t like them. No one 
likes them. Why the hell can’t they stop then? For good. Will 
they ever stop ? Have we got to wake up to their filthy noise for 
the rest of our lives? Well, have we? You’re a knowledgeable 
fellow, Holmers. Surely you can tell me.’ 

“This is what we asked in 18,’ replied Holmers quietly, 

‘And yet it all happened again.’ 

“You were too young to know what defeat really means.’ For 
an instant the eyes of the older man clouded. 

‘Defeat, and a country ‘full of men who knew nothing except 
how to fire a machine-gun. Bitter men. Like I was. Soldiers 


_ looking for a job, the only one they knew. We joined the ex- 


service organisations. I became a member of Stahlhelm and 
banged my beer mug with the best of them, roaring for ven- 
geance, for the chance to try again and show the world we were 
still the best soldiers. To keep in practice we shot down our own 


that’s what they called the officers of the Reichswehr.’ He put his 


~ people in Munich and Berlin. We were the lowest of the low; | 


pipe in his pocket. The guns had stopped but the wind still 


swept round the building in vicious gusts. 


‘For a few short years war was out of fashion, even in Ger- 


many,’ he said. ‘But not for long. We got our chance.’ Major 
Holmers paused. ‘Perhaps it’s our last one, perhaps not, That 


depends on how we spend our time during this next spell of 


peace.’ He passed his hand wearily across his eyes. . 


“The Zieglers, the Tellings, the Kalbachs, the Huths, are they | 


all to go?’ cried von List, raising himself on his elbows. ‘Is 


nothing to be left but ruins occupied by a horde of cripples in 
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ee if we get another Hitler, we'll do it again. Is that it?” 
es. - ; eh e in 
‘Hitler! The Supreme Corporal! Our Fuhrer!’ 1 aan : 
- "You followed him. We all followed him. At first, because he fat 
gave us back our pride. Then, willingly whenheledustovictory” — 
‘And now ?” es 
: ey 2’ Holmers shrugged. ‘Who wants to end up on a meat- 
00. ¢ d F agin 
. ‘But if another gifted corporal should turn up when this war’s 
over, then we’ll follow him, I suppose ?” We asc 
» ‘Very likely,’ said Holmers. pn SIE 
Von List had fallen back on his pillow; his face was very 
flushed, his eyes very bright. eee 
*So we go on to the bitter end,’ he said. Then he imitated the 
stuttering sound of a machine-gun. ‘Till we’ve got grey beards 
down to our ankles. God, my head’s spinning like a bloody top.’ _ 
His eyes closed. - ee 
he going to bed.’ Holmers emptied his glass and stretched __ 
widely. ‘ ODL ihe ta 
‘That’s right, my dear fellow, you do that. Be fresh in the 
morning. Must be fresh. Bang, bang.’ Trudi barked, standingup 
in the mortar-box. Rg 
‘Tell her to shut up. Why can’t she whisper? Tell her to 
whisper. Go on, Major, tell her. My God, I feel dizzy. All those | 
trains. Bombs. Nasty things, bombs. Horrible black eggs, that’s 
what they’re like. Black eggs. I say, Holmers.’ Major Holmers 
bent down to catch the mumbled words. eet 
‘Are you there, Holmers? D’you think my wife wantsadead 
hero? No, she wants a nice warm live husband, that’s what she 
wants. That’s what they all want. Don’t go ’way. That’s what 
Frau Kalbach wanted, a nice warm hero. What did she get? Tell — 
me what she got, Holmers. A letter from me. A bloody piece o: 
paper covered in bloody lies, that’s what she got.’ 
Major Holmers pulled the blanket over him. ; 
‘Perhaps when I’m a general I’ll be able to stand people up 
against walls, That’ll be fun, oh, my God, that’ll be fun.’ 
“You'll never be a general,’ said Holmers with the first trace of 
real bitterness, ‘You think too much of the rhe Hiagaan ora aici if 
' °That’s nice, Holmers, that’s very nice.” He was swimming 
away into spinning darkness. ‘ : Cy 
_ ‘Must apologise,’ he muttered thickly. ‘Got to apologise. Took _ 
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ur job away. Sorry about that. After the war... come 2 
Picard Ledi ould like you, Tell her all about the Fourth Reich, 
she’d enjoy...’ setae ‘ ER | 

Overcome by the fatigue of his long journey, the varied and 


‘unpleasant events of the last thirty-six hours and the potency of 
the brandy, Lieutenant-Colonel Karl von List for only the 


second time in his life passed quietly out. 


3 


‘I’vE got a job for you,’ said Lieutenant Dobermann. It was the 
hour before dawn and they were alone in the Headquarters 
bunker; next door everyone snored in their blankets except the 
signaller reading an old copy of one of the front-line newspapers. 

As Sergeant Telling did not answer but merely stared at him 
coldly with his one eye, the Lieutenant had to continue. 

‘Number Five observation post needs repairing,’ he said, extra 
loudly, for he was secretly rather frightened of the gaunt, bat- 
tered N.C.O. Still Telling was silent, though a slight curl of his 
long upper lip showed that he had heard quite well. 

‘I want it seen to,’ said Dobermann curtly. 

Sergeant Telling considered this an excessively stupid scheme, 
but being a soldier of the old Wehrmacht he merely allowed a look 
of dumb insolence to pass across his face before answering, 

‘Very well, Lieutenant.’ : 

“You'll take four men with you and -’ 

‘Begging the Lieutenant’s pardon, but I’ll go alone.’ 

‘What did you say? What d’you mean, Sergeant >?’ Dober- 
mann blustered. 

‘I know exactly what that post should look like from the front,’ 
went on Telling calmly. ‘If there’s a rock out of place some 
Tommy with eyes in his head is going to spot it and bang goes 
Number Five o.p. Still, it’s up to you,’ he concluded magnani- 
mously, ; 

‘It certainly is.” Dobermann glowered at the map on the table 
before him. ‘All right then, go by yourself.’ 

“Thank you, Lieutenant.’ If it hadn’t been for you, you blond - 
bastard, Kalbach might still be alive. 

‘A bit death or glory, isn’t it?’ asked Telling after an un- 


_ pleasant interval. ‘Why not wait till tonight >” 


‘Because I say it’s to be done now, that’s why, Sergeant. As the 
place is it cannot be occupied.’ Dobermann picked up the auto- 
matic pistol he had been cleaning and ran his finger along the 
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on his finger. ; : Ae 
‘Only a madman would want to go out on the front of 1 
oody mountain with daylight coming up,’ said Telling quit. 
amiably, “ ; 
“You're not losing your nerve, are you, Sergeant ?’ suggested — 
the officer softly. Telling looked at him for quite a time without — 
expression. I killed my first man when you were still guzzling at 
your mother, he reminded himself. One of these days, little 
master Dobermann, you’re going to wind up with a German 
bullet in the back of that thick skull of yours; especially with the — 
company in its present ugly mood. Cheered by the thought, © 
Telling smiled cruelly. ARE, 
_ ‘With all the respect due to a fully fledged Lieutenant, begto 
request that, when my nerve goes, I may use the Lieutenant’s 
shoulder on which to weep ?’ He had snapped to attention and 
barked out the words as if making a respectful application for 
leave or a posting. Stupefied by such impertinence, Dobermann ~ 
gaped at the wooden face above him; the blood came flooding to 
his thick neck, » F 
- ‘Permission requested to carry out the Lieutenant’s order.” A 
spark flickered in the single eye. | 3 
~ ‘Get out!’ Dobermann exclaimed in a muffled voice. Bo) 
‘¥awohl, Herr Leutnant.’ Sergeant Telling saluted smartly. _ 


* * * pam 
At home, in the bosom of his Paisley family, Corporal Bryson 
was the mildest and most good-natured of men. But he was not = 
at home} he was many hundreds of miles from the soft, smother- 
ing influence of his devoted mother; he was stuck in the Italian ah 
mountains. And in those surroundings he became a very different — fi 
iy ae I your permission to go out today, sir?’ he asked isi 
company commander, ‘ ee, 
~ ‘You really enjoy crawling about in the snow with that rifle of 
yours, don’t you, Corporal Bryson ?’ verge 
_ The corporal nodded happily. ‘Yessir. Helps to pass the time. 
He had the face and expression of a contented little boy, and 
gentle brown eyes. Yet as a sniper Corporal Bryson had few 
equals. In true gunman style he notched the butt of his most = 
deadly rifle. At the present moment he was at number nineteen 
and desperate to make the full score before his battalion leftthe 


Catt at 


e. 

“Good weather for my job,’ he said. ‘Snow showers suddenly 
lifting. They come out on a day like this.’ He might have been 
discussing the habits of lice. 
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‘All right then,’ said Major Lumsden rather unwillingly. ‘But — 
for God’s sake don’t get out of hand, not at this stage of the war. — 
_ It’s damned well not worth it, Bryson.” — i 

‘No sir’? : 3 

‘Besides, I don’t want a bloody great stonk all over us. 
‘I’ll watch it, sir,’ said Corporal Bryson with all the confidence 
_of a man on a job he knows he does supremely well. 


* *x * 
The sniper, clothed entirely in white, made his way swiftly to 
one of his favourite killing-points among the rocks of Point 512, 
moving under cover of the dawn snow shower. Point 512 was a 
nasty little hillock wanted by neither side overlooking the San 
Martino track. This track had provided Bryson with numbers 
fifteen and seventeen. He was not in the least afraid quite on his 
own in No Man’s Land. If an enemy loomed.suddenly from the 
murk he knew he could melt at once into the snow. Exhilarated 
and tingling from the touch of the frozen snowflakes he went on 
his stealthy way, the very personification of man, the hunter. 
About six hundred yards away Sergeant Telling also blessed 
the flurry of snow as he worked industriously at the repairs to the 
observation post. The task was easy: merely the replacement of a 
few rocks round the little steel cupola. Another ten minutes 
' should see him on his way back. The darkness of the snowstorm 
was lifting as the daylight increased. Anyone could have done 
this bloody job. But Herr Dobermann had to establish his 
authority. Weber hadn’t much longer to go by the look of him — 
emptying his guts every other minute —.a walking bloody ghost — 
if he goes, who’s next for Company Sergeant-Major? Telling 
scattered handfuls of snow over the replaced stones. It’s Hellmut 
Telling, that’s who. And he knows it. Probably hopes he’ll get it 
out here, then he can put in that arse-creeping Krause. Remoy- 
ing his peaked cap, Telling mopped his head. That corner doesn’t - 
look right. A blind baby could spot that bit. He shifted the heavy 
rock, grunting with the effort, not noticing the sudden quick 
brightening of the gloom, the dangerous slackening of the shower, 
The brightness spread quickly up the white face of the moun- 
tain rising before the searching eyes of Corporal Bryson. His 
rifle, swathed in white bandages, was thrust ready along the 
_ snow; he peered through the mask-holes in the handkerchief 
hiding his face, but saw nothing. Only the glaring expanse 
climbing into the wispy veils of snow still sweeping across the 
summit of Monte Colle. 
. Like smoke blown from a chimney by gusting wind, the white 
curtain was parted and his skilled eyes picked up the little dark 
movement high up on the mountain. In an instant the sniper’s 
brain worked out ranges, light; wind. The German came alive 
and amazingly close, balanced on the pointer of the telescopic 
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: Let’s have some more blasted snow, demanded Sergeant Tell- 
ing of his. ‘The rising sun blazed straight in his eye, striking 


jewelled fire from the snow. Then the sun exploded into a 
thousand furnace fragments and the mountains spun wildly, _ 


fiying across the dawn heavens as the bullet went whining on its 


way, having driven a splinter of rock deep through Telling’s 


remaining eye. 


He lay in darkness, huddled at the base of the big rock. Now % 


and then he moaned softly to himself; he could not move, buthe 


could feel the coldness of the snow against his mouth and the 


kiss of the wind bringing the forerunner of the next shower. 

_ *All the lads up there, they'll say, what the hell kept you, Tell-. 
ing,’ whispered a voice that must have been his. Laughing 
soundlessly with bared teeth, he died. 


Slowly, very slowly, Corporal Bryson reloaded. He too smiled, 


for he was happy. 


And so died Sergeant Telling, the only casualty reported on 
either side on the entire Italian Front during the whole of that 


day. 
Following so close upon the death of Private Kalbach that of 


their well-liked and respected Sergeant produced a steep drop in — 


morale. If Captain Ziegler had still been at the helm the situation 
might have burnt itself out after a burst of grumbling and form- 


less anger. But with Lieutenant Dobermann in command the _ 


bitter feeling quickly rose to flashpoint, especially among the men 


of Telling’s platoom . 
‘There’ll soon be no Germans left,’ said Private Maulhard, 
picking a louse from the seam of his shirt and dropping it into 


the tin-lid held above a stump of candle. “That makes twenty- 


six,’ he gloated with cruel triumph. ‘ 5 
_ What the enemy misses we kill off ourselves,’ said Sergeant 
Hufnagel, now commanding the platoon. ‘By sheer bloody 


stupidity.’ He lay on his packing-case bunk with his arms under 


his head, staring at the cracks in the concrete roof of the bunker. 
On the bunk below Kumitsch was stretched out, seemingly 
asleep. The others sat round the table in a pungent aura of 
smoke, dirty clothes and the thick sweet smell of stale sleep. 


‘In the Great War Germany lost about six million men. Or — 


that’s what my father said.’ Maulhard watched the death throes 
of a sizzling louse with considerable interest. : 

” *The Great War! What the hell will they call this one then?” 
‘Corporal Wiederheim snorted contemptuously. 
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- eThirty? exclaimed Maulhard, ‘By God,? he squeaked bel- 
Foe lia ‘I can think of a few people I’d like to see frying in this" 
‘Leave it alone, Pastor. That sort of stuff’ll get you nowhere.” 
Hufnagel drew up one leg and scratched the sole of his foot. 


‘Now listen to me, all of you. Kalbach was a damned good 


number two on a light machine-gun, He’s gone. Right then, none 
of your belly-aching’s going to get him back. Right? Sergeant 
Telling was the best bloody platoon commander you're ever 
likely to see even if this war goes on for another fifty years, which 
it shows every sign of doing. Well, he’s gone. The same applies. 
Right ?” 

Right, agreed Wiederheim. ‘I’ve seen enough men go in these 
last rotten years to know that not one of them has been irreplace- 
able. Not a bloody one,’ he repeated, suddenly stabbing the 
bayonet he was cleaning hard into the table. “Work it off with a. 
bloody good grouse and let’s hear no more.’ 

‘But that Dobermann,’ muttered Runz mutinously. Immedi- 
ately after Ziegler’s death he had applied to leave Company 
Headquarters and go back to a platoon. 

‘Dobermann’s an unmitigated swine,’ said Hufnagel quietly. 
‘But he’s in command of the Company. Right ? This is a damned . 
good company and a bloody good platoon. See it stays that way.” 

‘There are plenty of men who’d plant a grenade in Herr 
Dobermann’s guts without wanting a thankyou,’ said Corporal. 
Wiederheim. His pipe billowed disgustingly. Kumitsch’s mouth | 
tightened but he did not speak or open his eyes. 

_ ‘Why doesn’t the C.O, throw him out?’ asked Damme, 
speaking for the first time. 

' ‘And who does he put in his place, Master-mind ? Officers 

don’t drop off the trees any more.’ 

‘I heard Corporal Jung saying the boss was tearing mad,’ said 
Runz. ‘He and Grandpa Holmers were talking most of the night 
and drinking anything they could lay their hands on,’ 

“Why couldn’t he do anything for Kalbach ? He’s a Colonel, 
isn’t he ? He’s got all those crosses and everything. He could have 
stopped it. Ah, thirty-three,’ Maulhard stirred the charred 
corpses with a stick. I 

“There are such things as generals,’ growled Wiederheim. ‘And 
Supreme Commanders, and Himmler’s little boys. Don’t look as 
if a bloody scorpion had got into your pants; there isn’t any of 
that Party filth snooping about here. The Pastor hasn’t got a 
bloody microphone jammed up his backside,’ He tried another 
match on his pipe. ‘Our little Colonel did all he could for 
- Kalbach, you can be sure of that. I’m no officer-lover, but - ’d 

put him in the same bracket as Ziegler.’ And, to the men of 
Number One Company, that was praise indeed. 

‘Half the time he looks as if he doesn’t want to command any= 
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soldier,” pointed out : 


ag stove. Maulhard searched desperately for the fiftieth “y 
vic A Jaf tee 
‘Perhaps he won’t want peace, he piped. ~ Be 
*The officers got us into this bloody mess. They can damn well\ 
get us out,’ said Wiederheim. LS aA te 
"We followed them, didn’t we?’ remarked Hufnagel. They 
bickered half-heartedly. ani ie 
‘It says in the papers that we can expect the appearance of the 
Fuhrer’s latest weapons in the very near future.” Damme was an — 
avid reader of newspapers and always ready to give the latest 
report on anything from the total destruction of London to.-~~ 
U-boat sinkings in the Atlantic. Cee: 
‘In the Hour of the Nation it said that a wave of pacifism is 
sweeping America and that Britain is suffering so badly from 
war-weariness that —’ ans 
‘Secret weapons, Damme ?” ghee 
_ ‘The only secret weapon I want to see used is this one,’ Ser- 
geant Hufnagel patted his trousers. But no one laughed much; — 
is hung heavy in the smoky little shelter. “While I’ve still got 
im in one piece.’ He fell silent for a moment, thinking of the 
faithless Elfrida. ; Led 
‘Not like that poor sod Eibknecht. Left it floating down the 
Volturno. What a way to go home.’ The unpleasantness of this 
latest idea kept therh silent except for the horrid little frizzling 
of Maulhard’s lice. 1: 4 
‘They’re certainly not giving up in Italy,’ said Runz. Even : 
though no longer at the fountainhead he had his finger very much 
on the pulse. ‘The S.S. are taking over the Monte Vergate 
positions —” 
_ ‘We’ve heard this before.’ 
- ‘Think up something new, Runz.’ 
‘Goering’s coming to occupy Rommel Ridge.’ Paw 
‘No,’ he protested. “This time it’s a fact. The advance party’s } 
in Vergate now. They’re swaggering about the placeasifnoone 
else had ever let offarifle. e: 1, Pe 
- 'That’s where he should be,’ said Kumitsch very loudly, 
jumping off his bunk. They gazed at him in open-mouthed sur- 
rise. é $ 
E “That’s the place for Herr Bloody Dobermann - with his pals 
in the S.S.’ His face was taut with fury, his short reddish hair 
ae Sp uh 
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eae his anger an added ferocity. ‘How much longer are we goii 


_ He paused for breath. Corporal Wi 


to speak, but Hufnagel shook his head warningly. Let him get it 


trembling. ‘Blood, that’s what.’ 

‘Don’t talk such bloody balls, Heinrich,’ exclaimed Damme, 
‘We're soldiers, not a crowd of knackers.’ é 

‘Leave him alone,’ ordered Hufnagel. 

You think anyone’ll ever shake us by the hand again when this 
is over? Tell me a country, just tell me one bloody country 
where a German will be welcome. Oh yes, put out the flags, the 
Germans are coming.’ He spoke with all the bitterness of a | 
middle-aged man. | 

*They’ll forget,’ said Maulhard, forgetting his lice. “You see | 
they'll forget. They’ll have to. It’s all financial,’ he added | 
nodding wisely. 

‘All I can say then it’s going to take a damned great flood of 
money to drown the memory of what’s been done by the Third | 
Reich.’ Kumitsch was almost crying with rage. 

. ‘He’s right,’ said Corporal Wiederheim. “Why do we go on? 


_ Why has all this happened anyway ? Lebensraum, they told us. 


The only bloody Lebensraum we're ever likely to get is six feet of ' 
someone else’s earth. God knows I’ve killed my share; I’ve killed | 
them as easy as the Pastor’s roasting those blasted lice of his. | 
Killing doesn’t worry me, not one bit, no more than it worries | 
the Sergeant here.’ Hufnagel nodded in agreement. | 
‘It’s my job. It’s what they pay me for. Ask any bloody front- || 
line man, Ivan or Tommy or Pole, it doesn’t matter, and they'll . 
tell you the same. If we have to then we’ll carry on killing, but || 
why —’ He shook his head in a puzzled way. “But why — that’s a || 
different matter.’ } 
‘Because we’re a crowd of bloody sheep, that’s why,’ stormed || 
Kumitsch. ‘Like our fathers were and — | 
‘Hey,’ cried Damme indignantly, ‘are you a Communist ?” 
‘Of course I’m not. But you don’t have to be a Communist to 
see that we’ve been led to disaster by-’ | 
_‘Who said anything about disaster ?? Damme’s temper was’ 
rising. 
‘Well, you damned fool, you don’t think we’re going to come» 
out of this shambles on top, do you ?” 
‘Making a speech, Kumitsch ?? enquired Lieutenant Dober-- 
mann icily from the entrance. There was a moment of utter: 
dismay in the bunker as they all tried to take in the fact of his: 
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‘We were just having a chat, Herr Leutnant.’? Dobermann _ 
, glared round suspiciously. He had only caught the last few 
- words, as the wind outside was. strong and the hail-shower _ 
- against his helmet had been deafening. mite eee 
~ ‘Stand to attention, Kumitsch,’ he snarled. Heinrich Kumitsch 
_ did not move. alee ® eS: 
“You heard the officer,’ said Wiederheim warningly. sf ignite: 
__ ‘Are you deaf, or what? Stand to attention when I speak to 
_ you.’ Dobermann thrust his furious young face down to withina 
_ few inches of Kumitsch’s blazing eyes. But still the soldier did _ 
/ mot move. ; 
_ ‘Pll give you one more chance,’ said the officer in a tone of 
' barely controlled rage. ‘Stand to attention!’ He roared the com- 
mand and, against his will, Kumitsch’s boots came slowly to- _ 
gether, but the expression on his face did not alter. baie 
. Pyll yourself together, man, for God’s sake,’ said Sergeant 
_ Hufnagel. ‘D’you want to wind up like Private Kalbach ?” cE 
‘Silence,’ shouted Dobermann. ‘T’ll handle this.’ 
Hufnagel’s tired eyes narrowed. ; , 
‘Now,’ the Lieutenant said to Kumitsch in a quieter voice. _ 
- *What’s the meaning of this ? What are you playing at, eh?’ 
- Pm not “playing” at anything,’ answered Kumitsch with cold _ 
- insolence all over his face. Maulhard drew in his breath sharply. 
- So,’ said Dobermann. ‘You're after a court-martial. Is that 
| it? Well, come on, speak up. Answer me.’ Kumitsch stared at a 


spot in the middle of Dobermann’s broad chest. The bunker — 
held its breath in sullen, brooding silence, the men standing — 
watchful and menacing, staring at their company commander 
with frank dislike. Corporal Wiederheim’s hand rested on the 
bayonet sticking in the table. Officers had died in such circum- — 
stances before, with a bullet in the head or a bayonet in the back. 
The bunker was isolated, the wind sufficient to muffle the sounds _ 
of any struggle. His hand went to his pistol holster. Whatever his 
other failings Lieutenant Dobermann was certainly no coward. — 

‘Get the Company Sergeant-Major,’ he ordered. ‘At once!’ 

Sergeant Hufnagel twirled the handle of the field telephone. 

Dobermann placed himself with his back to a wall, crouching 
slightly like an enormous cat. i 

_ While they waited for the arrival of Sergeant-Major Weberno, — 
one spoke except for Hufnagel, who said peaceably: 

‘If the Herr Leutnant will listen, I can explain -’ 

‘Don’t waste your breath,’ snapped Dobermann, his eyes rov- — 
ing from man to man, returning to Kumitsch. “There is no ex- — 
planation to cover insubordination. I’d have thought an experi- 

enced soldier like you would have been aware of this fact.’ pig 
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show these swine who’s boss, he thought. T'll cut out. 


"before it has time to spread. He regarded their dirty, unshaven _ 


a4 
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- faces and crumpled, stained uniforms with revulsion. God help | 


‘their country if it was depending on such creatures as these. 
On the arrival of the Sergeant-Major, Private Kumitsch was 

- put under close arrest and Private Maulhard detailed as escort. 
The latter was slow in putting on his belt and helmet. 

“Come on, come on.’ Lieutenant Dobermann was fed up with 
this bunch. ‘Hurry it up or you'll join him.’ | 
_ Kumitsch stood expressionless; Company Sergeant-Major 
‘Weber mastered the spasm of his bowels with a sweating contor- 

tion of his features. 

‘Get a bloody move on, Maulhard,’ growled Sergeant Huf- 


nagel. ‘You're still a soldier, you know. When this famous war’s | 


over you can do what you bloody well like - open a brothel, 
spout from a bloody pulpit for all I care, but now at this moment 
you'll damned well get moving!’ He shouted the last words 
angrily, for he was thoroughly upset by the whole stupid 
performance. 

‘Take him down to Battalion Headquarters,’ said Dobermann 

and stalked from the bunker. 

_ ‘I’m disappointed in you, Hufnagel,’ said Weber, shaking his 
head sadly. ‘A bunch of schoolboys and you let them get out of 

control. I don’t know, I really don’t. This isn’t the old Wehr- 

macht any longer. Christ, my bloody stomach!’ Groaning, he too 

_ lett the troublesome bunker. 


After the arrest of Private Kumitsch events moved rapidly. 
‘Let’s get it over,’ said Colonel von List in a resigned voice. 
First of all Lieutenant Dobermann came in. Von List had a few 
words with him, then ordered Captain Stempfe to get things 
moving. 
Private Kumitsch was marched in by Sergeant-Major Tomas 
with a great clatter and commotion; the formalities were gone 


through; the charge read out very precisely by Captain Stempfe; | 
Kumitsch was told to look to his front and keep his hands still, | 


then there was a moment’s silence. : 


‘Have you anything to say, Kumitsch ?’ Von List sat with his | 


fingers pressed together in a pyramid. 

‘No, Herr Oberst, nothing.’ 

*I see, Lieutenant Dobermann.’ 
; Dobermann told his story with a wooden expression on his 
‘ace, 


‘I consider this man was guilty of a gross breach of discipline, 


sir,’ he finished, resuming his imitation of a large, blond statue, 


‘Sergeant Hufnagel.’ iy 


Hufnagel leapt forward with a tremendous stamping of boots, 
In the unaccustomed formality of the occasion he forgot himself 
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‘Salute properly, Sergeant,’ snapped Stempfe. ag 
__ ‘Never mind about that,’ said von List curtly. ‘Get on with it, 
Hufnagel.’ : Ae igs Dae 
, - ‘Yes, Herr Oberst. At sixteen forty hours on the -’ vee 
_ ‘We know all that. I merely want to know whether you’ve ever _ 
had trouble of any sort from this man before ?” phy oe 
__ £No, sir, never. He’s a bloody good - begging the Herr Oberst’s 
-pardon-’ | ie: 
‘Do hurry up, Hufnagel, I’m not someone’s spinster aunt.” 
‘No, Herr Oberst.’ He reeled off his prepared piece on Private 
| Kumitsch. ‘One of the best soldiers in the platoon, sir.’ He too _ 
leapt back against the wall. Then, before anyone could stop 
him, he leapt forward again. Ne 
‘Have I the Herr Oberst’s permission to speak?” __ 5a 
-Von List nodded. rae | Le 
__ ‘Private Kumitsch has been very upset by the death of Private. 
- Kalbach. That’s all, sir.’ = =) 
| Von List thought swiftly. He had discussed the matter with ~~ 
'Holmers earlier and agreed this explosive business must be 
handled with the utmost care. He glanced at the pad beforehim. __ 
. Morale low. Feeling in Number One Company. Dobermann ? He — Ws 
. added another question mark. Sergeant Blaun to be transferred ? 
_ He scratched out this query sign. Looking up he said: ‘There are _ 
eases like yours, Kumitsch, that wind up before a firing-squad.’ 
_ He paused. ‘Is that where you want to end up, you damned young 
- fool 2? Not waiting for an answer he went on: ‘What the hell - 
_ @you think you’re doing ?” Von List brought his fist down on the 
table with a crash. ‘You’re in uniform. You’re under military law 
and, while you’re in my battalion you’ll bloody well do what your 
superior officers tell, you. Is that understood °” f 
"Yes, Herr Oberst.’ Kumitsch was pale. Though the Colonel 
had not raised his voice particularly loud every word had gone 
home like splinters of steel. 
_ I could have you sent to a punishment battalion. Bury the 
dead under fire; lift mines; dig trenches and put up wire. Sleep 
under the groundsheets which have carried the dead and eat pigs’ 
‘swill, A punishment battalion on the Russian front, Kumitsch. 
-That’s where you'll go if I have any more of this nonsense. Pull 
yourself together and don’t let me see you in here again wasting 
“everyone’s time. And now, in case you think youre getting off 
‘scot-free I have a surprise for you. You'll be on the ration detail 
for the next fourteen nights.’ This was a fatigue both feared and 
loathed by the front-line soldiers, entailing as it did loss of sleep 
_and exposure to shell and mortar fire on the tracks leading up the 
‘mountain. ‘If you’re in trouble again then you'll be court- — 
martialled. Is that clear ?’ i 
 °¥es, Herr Oberst.’ 
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 *Get him out of here, Sergeant-Major. Lieutenant Dober-_ 
mann, a moment, please.’ eh B | 
When the others had stamped out, von List came to the point © 
at once, 
‘What is the effective strength of your company, Lieutenant ?” 
 ‘Seventy-six, Herr Oberst. No, seventy-five. A man went sick 
with boils this morning.’ ; 

‘Very well, I want you to disband Telling’s platoon and spread 
the men among the other two platoons.’ Dobermann looked as if 
he was going to protest, but von List gave him no chance. 

‘As well as this I am going to put Sergeant Blaun in command 
of the Defence Platoon in place of Weismuller. I suggest you 
replace him with Wiederheim. What are your views on these 
changes ?’ Lieutenant Dobermann sought for words in his rather 
limited vocabulary. 

‘Good. I’m glad you agree with me that these alterations are 
essential under the circumstances.’ Von List picked up his paper- 
knife and balanced it carefully on his finger. 

‘Your keenness and your courage are much appreciated,’ he 
said with the first smile of the interview. ‘But I’d like you to keep 
in mind what I said a moment ago. Go easy with these men, 
Lieutenant. This is not the moment for heavy-handedness. This 
is not 1940. There are times when the blind eye is considerably 
more effective than the big stick. The men in your company have 
been badly shaken by the events of the past week and they'll need 
careful nursing to restore them to what they were. But I’m sure 
you realise that.’ The smile was warm. ‘And now, you'll have a 
lot to. do with all this reorganisation. Oh, one last word.’ 

‘Herr Oberst ?? 

‘Should you have any more problems I shall always be here, 
you know.’ : 

‘Yes, sir.’ e 

“On your way out you might tell the Sergeant-Major ll be 
needing Corporal Jung in an hour. But Halser can take the after- 
noon off.’ The door banged behind Lieutenant Dobermann. 

‘Exit a problem rapidly growing into a permanent headache,’ 
said Major Holmers. ‘But the fellow’s damnably efficient. That’s 

’ the devil of it.’ 
‘They’re beginning to think for themselves,’ said von List, 
gazing into space with faraway eyes. ‘Soon we’ll have our own 
men to contend with as well as the enemy. And then we really 
_ will be earning our keep.’ He let the knife slip from his finger and - 
on to the table with a crash that made Stempfe jump in his chair, 
“I know you'd like to hang the lot, Stempfe,’ observed von List 
getting up. ‘But savage punishments aren’t the answer. If we 
want to keep them going for this long last lap then we lead, we 
don’t drive.’ He put on his coat arid cap. ‘Whoever begins to 
think ceases to be a Nazi. Isn’t that it, gentlemen ?’ The usual 
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As Siegfried Rottendorp had so rightly pointed out, the forma- 
- tions of the Waffen S.S. considered themselves the élite of the _ 
crumbling yet still dangerous German armies, Men like SS. | 


- Standartenfiihrer Leuger no more thought of defeat than he 
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would have thought of extending mercy. This gentleman was _ 


as possible for, somewhere in his shrivelied heart, he knew it 
- would not continue forever. So he and his Divisional Comman- 


_ intention of upholding the reputation won by the Twentieth S.S.. 


Division for both fighting and ruthlessness (in Russia and the © 


Balkans) by every means available to them. 


*There are believed to be over fifty thousand of these savages ee, 


in Northern Italy alone,’ he said to his guest, and noted with 


_ contempt the expression of distaste that registered on von List’s © 


face. Weak in the stomach, Leuger too wore the Knight’s 


- Cross, though without the Diamonds; but, on the other hand, _ 


his wound badge was in gold, for his body was as scarred as his 


= 


- still offensively minded; he wanted to spin out the killing as long _ 
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‘der, Brigadefiihrer Lepke, had come to Italy with the firm ~~ 
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‘Can you think of a better answer?” he asked, gesturing to- Be 


“wards the five Italians. 


‘I should have thought it would have only made the others iis 
‘want revenge even more,’ said von List coldly. It was no use 


talking to such men; he had tried before. The wind was bitter, 


scouring the hard snow and striking his face like white flame; a _ 


costly sun hung low in the frosty mist and the pennant of — : 


gh 
tiger's battalion stood out stiffly — a black panther’s head on a 
blood-red background. <a 


The Italians were behind yori List; three men and two women 


who had been made to stand in the icy afternoon wind while the 


charges against them were read out by Leuger’s adjutant, a tall 
_man with the face of a young Nordic god. But they no longer felt 
‘the cold, for they hung from the gallows they themselves had 


erected and their starting eyes were already glazed with a film of | 


‘ice. 
prided himself on his culture. 
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‘Pour encourager les autres, said the Standartenfihrer. He gel 


_ ‘There was no proof these people had anything to do with the | 
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- partisans,’ said von List. ie ew es Ts) 
‘Proof. Proof. Everyone always gabbling about proof. Do we — 
have to wait till the knife’s between our shoulders till we take 
any action ?’ He had the eyes of a vulture. “No, Colonel, that’s — 
the trouble with many of you Wehrmacht types, you're altogether 
too soft.’ Too soft! Von List hunched himself deeper into his ~ 
Russian coat. Too soft! Once again he had stood by and watched 
- yourder done and taken no action just because the murderers 
were in German uniform. How many times had he been sickened 
and done nothing? How many more ‘executions’ would he > 
watch in silence ? at 

‘Germany would be in a better state if we hadn’t used kid 
gloves —’ 

‘Kid gloves ?’ This time von List was stung to speech. ‘Is it 
kid gloves that they use in Auschwitz and Ravensbruck ?” 

‘I know nothing about that.’ The man’s mouth was no more 
than a surgical scar across his rather flat face. ‘And I fail to see 
what it has to do with us. Our job is to defeat the enemy — 
whether over there’ — he nodded towards the grey south — ‘or 
within our own ranks,’ he said unpleasantly. : 

‘Shall I have them cut down?’ asked the adjutant. He might 
have been a shop assistant asking, shall I have the window dis- 
play changed ? 

‘Not yet,’ said Leuger. ‘I want those creatures to take a good 
look.’ The villagers of Vergate stood shivering in two short lines 
facing the gallows. Most of them stared at their feet, except for 
one young man who gazed, absolutely mesmerised by the hang- ~ 
ing bodies; his lips moved stiffly and soundlessly in his white, 
frozen face. 

‘It’s having an effect on one of the swine,’ remarked the ~ 
adjutant. 7 

‘I want them to know that we will stand no nonsense,’ said 

- the Standartenfiihrer. “The word will soon get round that Monte 
Vergate is now held by troops who play quite a different game. | 
The rules are really very simple: for every German soldier 
molested, five hangings; every large-scale attack on transport or 
positions in this division, one village destroyed. Do you consider — 
that fair, Colonel ?’ He laughed, showing the small, even teeth of 
a woman. 

Von List had heard that laugh before. The S.S. Captain astride 
a dead child beside the great bloodstained hole in the chalky earth - 
beyond the Don, among the sage and wild thyme where once 
Batu the Mongol had pitched his golden tent, with a smoking 
pistol in his hand and shreds of brain on his jackboots — he had 
laughed. The Death’s Head Colonel waiting to go forward into 
Poland, he had laughed at the thought of the sport that lay ahead. 
The commander of the Einsatzkommando - one of the feared and _ 
hated extermination units, he also laughed, tinged with a sort of 
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he returned from a huge and successful orgy of 


The laughter rang horribly in von List’s mind so that he almost 
‘up his hands to his head, nae 
__ *,., they'll soon find out we mean business on this sector...” 
: Leuger was speaking but von List hardly heard his words. Was | 
\this terrible laughter purely German ? Was it only his country- — 
jmen who had this awful sense of humour ? Or did war breed such 
|laughter among all men — at such jokes ? fie gi eaten 

“We intend to hit the enemy often and hard,’ said Leuger, 
(striking the palm of his hand with his fist. ‘They'll soon know 
/what it is to face the Waffen S.S.’ These were the men of whom 
| Siegfried had spoken with such fulsome praise. A few of them 
were moving about between the buildings of Vergate;they were __ 
‘smart and held themselves well, walking with the proud swagger 
|befitting the master examples of a Master Race. Young boys: _ 
|mostly, no older than the children of his own battalion, but with 
ja look to them which stamped them as men already very wisein 
\the ways of killing. Few gave more than a bored glance at the ~~ 
idead slowly twirling against the sky. sag yh) 

‘While Germany has such men there can be no thought of 
idefeat.’ Leuger’s vulture eyes burned for an instant. Rage 
_ ‘We know that weapons are being prepared which will bring __ 
ithe enemy to their knees,’ rapped out the adjutant, speaking like 
ia poster come to life. ae 


*Yes,’ said von List. ‘Let us only hope they appear beforetoo 
flong.’ A junior officer came hurrying towards them flappinga 
| piece of paper. se eos 

‘A message from the Brigadefihrer,’ he cried. “You’rerequired 
‘at Divisional Headquarters at once, Standartenfihrer.’ Up went 
|his arm like a railway signal. ; "en gee 
You'll excuse me,‘Colonel.’ Leuger prided himself on his good 
manners. ‘If you care, please come in and have some refresh- 
iment. Falcke here will entertain you until I get back. We have 
isome quite drinkable coffee.’ i : 

‘Thank you, but I must get back,’ said von List very politely, 
‘The S.S. officers marched away, erect and entirely undefeated. 
|Against his will von List turned slowly to face the Italians. They 
‘stared back with their blackening faces and lolling heads 3 one Of 4% 
ithe girls twisted slightly at the end of her rope, her skirt flapping 
‘against her bare, mottled legs. Half an hour ago you were very 
\pretty. Where did you spend your last night ? In the arms of this 
sone ? Or this one ? Or him, the one who’d shouted defiance until 
‘the breath was cut off by the jerking cord ? The men were all 
‘barefoot and two of them naked to the waist, for shoes and 
\elothes in good repair were hard to come by these days. The 
Italians watched him with dark hatred smouldering in their 
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‘Andiamo ! Via! Go.’ He shouted, gesturing at them to go to 
their houses. They shuffled off in a little group, packed close like - 
sheep in a strange field. Only the young man remained. 

‘And you! Go on! The Italian spat on the trampled snow ‘ 
before following the others. At least I’ve saved them standing in 
the cold, von List thought bitterly. At least I’ve done something. 

‘Home,’ he said curtly to Corporal Jung in the car. Jung was” 
silent as they drove back along the narrow winding road hidden 
from the enemy by the mountains of Vergate and Colle. It was 
best to hold your tongue when he was like this. The ice crunched 


sharply in the ruts. Half way back von List told him to stop. 


‘Wait here. Ill be back in a moment.’ 

Corporal Jung watched him climb slowly up the hillside, pick- 
ing his way among the boulders and scrub-oak. Mad, said Jung 
aloud, Raving. Still, that’s his look-out, Perhaps he only wants to 


Jet down his trousers, thought Jung delicately. Even colonels | 


have to after all. Ah well, he’d be back in his own time. Probably. 


' wanted to get some clean air into his lungs after the stringing-up. 


Why go and kill good-looking girls like that ? Still, that’s the 


' trouble about war, people have to get killed, even pretty girls. 


Now what’s he up to ? He saw von List standing on the top of ' 


- the hill. He’s all right, he can look after himself if anyone can, 


Jung lit the crumpled remains of a cigarette. Who'd be a bloody 
colonel? Always things on your mind. He watched the small 

figure. Never do to go and lose him on the way home. He’d have. 
watchdog Halser on his neck — yes, that’s the devil of a war, so» 
many bloody people have to cop it. Corporal Jung cupped his» 
cold hands round the minute glow of the burning tobacco, 

Von List stood sunk in thought. The sun had broken through . 
and the mountains were at their most spectacular, glittering with . 
frost. Even the occasional fountains of blackened snow tossed up» 
by the random shells on Monte Colle had a certain savage beauty, . 
How many more shells must fall to scorch and maim before a 
halt was called ? How many more necks must be stretched ? How ' 
many mass graves filled to the edge ? How many more ovens fed | 
with the living and the dead ? What was he, a German officer, , 
true to his oath, what was he doing thinking like this ? So his: 
troubled thoughts chased each other through his mind and got: 
him precisely nowhere. 

A self-propelled gun was firing from the ruins of a small casa, 
throwing up clouds of powdered snow; the shells screeched! 
briefly as they vanished southwards. How simple. Cram a shell! 
into the breech; fire, reload, fire again, until someone tells you to: 
stop. Not thinking why. Not caring why. Discipline and ignor-. 
ance. In many ways, how enviable the lot of the private soldier. 
The muzzle-flash stained the beauty of the scene. Then, before: 
the British shells could arrive the S.P. started its engine in a puff 
of blue smoke and backed quickly out of the ruins and went 
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“crawling away like some devilish beetle. 
. As he made his way down the slope the enemy shells were 
| busily blowing the rubble to dust. site 3 ae 
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 Atreapy there was a feel of spring in the air. The snow that 
fell was wet and the valleys were foul with chocolate slush; small _ 
- birds called nervously in the deserted oak-woods, greetingasun 
‘that increased in brilliance and warmth as the days passed, The — it 
Germans cursed this sun as continuously as their enemies blessed __ 
the clear blue skies which allowed the fighter-bombers to roam 
at will above the waking battlefield. These cruel machines were __ 
: feared and hated as deeply as the ever-increasing flow of shells 
' pounding the Monte Colle positions and the roads that fed them — = 
‘with a feeble trickle of ammunition and supplies. Quartermaster 
Sauer lost pounds of good flesh in his vain attempts tokeep the __ 
‘battalion decently supplied with food, tobacco and boots: the 
‘indispensables of war. = te 
- The impudent aircraft circled the shining peaks and swooped 
‘with terrifying speed along the valleys, blasting single vehicles _ 
‘rash enough to move by day, and even single men with rockets 
‘and cannon-fire. Everywhere between Rocca San Michele and 
‘Bologna men drove or marched or served their guns with one 
) eye lifted to the deadly sky. Se 
‘Where the hell’s the bloody Luftwaffe ? yelled the exaspera- 
ited and frightened Sergeant Hufnagel, shaking the screaming din 
/of yet another attack on the mountain from his head. ai oes 
‘Helping to throw back the Russians,’ squeaked Maulhard. = 
‘Sweeping the skies of the Western Front,’ said Damme. Pa 
‘Carrying the Reichsmarshal’s loot to South America,’ putin 
‘Kumitsch cynically. ae 

-- ‘Right, off the floor,’ ordered Hufnagel. ‘It’s not scrubbing 
\day.’ They got up from the various undignified positions into | 

1 which they had been forced by the vicious screech of the rockets, 

- ‘How much longer have we got to put up with this nonsense ? 
imuttered Corporal Wiederheim. eee og 
 *Till someone tells us to stop,’ answered Hufnagel, spitting 

i dust. 

Many of the men were sullen and without spirit, utterly de- 
\pressed by the sight of these aeroplanes flying unopposed by the. 
‘monotony of their meagre diet; by the uncertainty. of the mails 
'from Germany and, even more, by what the letters so often con- — 
‘tained. The appearance of their popular Commanding Officer, 
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encouraging, joking with them, though without the old glow of i 
laughter in his eyes, put some of the heart back into the dazed 
and weary men. But one man could not overcome the wave of — 
apathy and ‘what-the-hell’ creeping slowly through the ranks of 

the 68th Regiment. Not even such a man as Lieutenant-Colonel 

von List. For the field-grey soldiers were sick and tired. 

‘We've done all that could be expected of us,’ they whispered 
secretly among themselves, their words of defeat lost in the roar 
of the enemy aircraft, as seeds are scattered by a great wind. 

‘If we had equal weapons,’ said some, still defiant. But many 

more said, ‘For God’s sake, let’s make an end to it and go home.’ 

‘If we could get away,’ thought others, ‘we could hide our- 

selves with an Italian family till the war’s over.’ But they knew | 
their families would hang, so they remained at their posts firing 
the machine-guns with all their old skill and using their few shells 
with all the old devastating accuracy and, beyond No Man’s 
Land, their enemies, also sick and tired, knew there were many 
bitter miles to cover before they saw their homes again. 

The smell of defeat hung heavy over the mountains, stalking 

like a grey ghost through the steel and concrete rabbit-warrens 
built to last forever. 


*The latest casualty returns, sir,’ said Captain Stempfe brightly. 

‘Just a moment, please. What were you saying, Holmers? 
About Number Three Company ?’ 

‘If you want to keep it going,’ said Holmers patiently. ‘Then 
the only way is to disband the defence platoon and send the - 
eighteen men to Huth.’ Von List sat staring at his hands, inspect- 
ing the nails as if they were of the greatest importance. He’d been 
like this for the last week, his mind far away, lost in some prob- 
lem he never shared, Ever since the deaths of Captain Ziegler 
and Private Kalbach he had become increasingly prone to these 
sudden spells of withdrawal when he seemed quite unconscious 
of what went on around him. 

‘Very well then, we’d better do that,’ he said without much 
interest. For von List had much on his mind that morning... 
“We’ve just heard that the Russians have taken Kénigsberg. 
Darling, I am so terribly sorry. I know how you’ll feel about this 
awful news. We can only pray that when the war is over, and 
God grant it may be soon, for I don’t see how Germany can con- 
tinue, the place you love so much may be free again...’ The 
words of her letter were engraved on his heart. By now Marien- 
wald must be in Russian hands. Destruction. Burning. The lovely 
rooms befouled by the Siberian assault troops, the trees hacked 
down by shell-fire or for firewood. Thank God his father and 
mother were dead. + 

“What ? I’m sorry.’ He tried to concentrate on what Holmers 
was saying. 
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fi ‘He. can t go bucks to Dibaba that’s quite certain, Not after 
bigs business of Telling. Better leave oo he is.” tes 
‘But the Defence Platoon’ s being split up.’ : of eal oe 
_ ‘Oh, yes, of course.’ 3 isa 
That house had been the home of the von Lists for ane 
| hundred years. And now the flat-faced soldiers would rip down o 
ithe golden curtains for bedding and flatten the ornamental 4 
: hedges with their tanks; they would —. 
_ “Excuse me, sir, but are you all right ?” 
- "Yes, Holmers. Yes, I’m fine. Now, about Blaun. I tell you x 
bah we'll keep one section of the Platoon, after all we don’t — a 
want to be murdered in our beds, do we, Stempfe ?” He forced an 
certain spurious gaiety into his voice. 3 
’ Captain Stempfe glanced across from his study of the casualty 
returns and smiled suspiciously. yes 
_ ‘Surely it is only the old or the wicked who die in their beds,’ ace 
lhe said with his oily little giggle. Von List averted his gaze in 
isilence. Stempfe being skittish or facetious was more than he — 
could bear at that moment, 
‘These returns, sir-° Mh 
- *Let’s have a look, It’s not much of a command for the cee Hee 
\lend Bliaun, but he’s earned a rest. Yes, we'll leave him in his | 
oo job. Pil have a word with him myself this morning,’ 
_ ‘Very well, sir.’ ees 
. By filling his mind with the pressing problems of his com- 
imand he could perhaps keep the thoughts of his home at bay, at g 
least until he was alone. More and more these days he dreaded 
‘being alone. He threw himself into the study of the figuresonthe 
spaper before him. Major Holmers drew up the orders for the 
oficial disbandment,of the Defence Platoon, and the Adjutant 
called for the officers’ morning coffee. In the distance aeroplanes gee 
jwere diving, splitting the sky with a sound toturn men’sinnards 
to water. ate 
_ “I want to see Buchner,’ said von List suddenly. 
_ Medical Officer Buchner looked his imperturbable self; ain 
ner perhaps and with an even more cynical twist to his lips, buts 4 
quite unworried. If hell had opened beneath his very feet, Buch- 
mer would have dropped through without batting an eyelid. 
‘These casualty figures,’ said von List at once. “The propor- 
- of sick to wounded is about three to one. How d’you account — ie 
r this ?’ Aa 
Buchner shrugged. ‘A spreading psychosis,’ he said. ‘A grow= See 
ing distaste for being shot at.’ 
Crea hysteria,’ said Stempfe with great assurance. *That’s all 
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“Boils read von List, ‘Severe headache. Inability to sleep. 
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Stomach pains. Continual vomiting. Diarrhoea.’ He got up andy 
began pacing the room. J ae 

‘Between the vomiting and the stomach pains, they can still 
fire a rifle, can’t they, Herr Doktor ?” iy 

‘Some of them, yes.’ : 

*You’re not keeping them, are you ? You’re not filling all the 
beds with boils and headaches, I presume?’ . 

‘T’ve been dealing with front-line soldiers for the last five 
years, sir,’ said Buchner impassively. ‘Don’t worry, I give them a 
couple of little coloured pills, pat them on the back and send 
them up the hill. But for each man I send back to the line an- 
other takes his place. Ill soon be running out of pills.’ . 

‘Then you’d better give them something out of a glass, and 
make it as nasty as possible.’ 

‘At this stage of the proceedings,’ said Buchner, stroking his 
chin slowly, ‘an increasing number of Germany’s heroes naturally | 
want to return home with as few holes in their hides as possible.’ 

‘Very understandable,’ said von List. ‘But unfortunately, that 
is not what we’re paid for.’ He stopped opposite the doctor. 

‘Understand this, Herr Doktor. Within a very short time we’re 
going to need every man we can find — and every one of your 
beds. So I don’t want to find them crammed with men suffering 
from headaches. I want every man who can hold a weapon on this" 
bloody mountain of ours. Answer it, Stempfe.? The Adjutant ; 
picked up the receiver. 

‘At Stalingrad men with only one arm fought. They lay behind . 
their guns without feet and fought. If they could do it, then so) 
can we. Ulcers, boils, fevers, cramps! If they can walk and have: 
the use of their trigger fingers then they go into the line. Is that: 
clear, Buchner ?” | 

‘Quite, sir.’ Buchner was smiling. 

‘For you, Herr Oberst. Colonel Freiburg.’ Captain Stempfe: 
regarded his Commanding Officer with surprise mingled with a1 
sort of stupefied admiration. You could never tell with him.. 
Some of his remarks were often dangerously close to defeatism 
and yet, suddenly he’d up and make a speech like that. Remark-- 
able. The Adjutant sat wondering to himself. 4 

‘T have to go to Regimental Headquarters at once.’ Von List: 
put on his cap. ‘I’ll need my maps, Stempfe.’ 

‘Is this a good moment for driving ?? Major Holmers stood by; 
_ the window, the buckle of his belt gleaming in the sunlight. 

‘No. But when the devil’s at the wheel — ’ von List laughed.. 
epee Halser will watch through the back window. We'll get! 
ere. 


‘Couldn’t he have waited until evening ?? Holmers muttered: 
- mutinously. ‘S 


‘It’s the General,’ said von List. ‘Wants to see all battalion: 
commanders of the Regiment.’ . ) 
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_, some of them don’t need a pep talk, that’s certain” said 
Medical Officer Buchner with dry amusement. MOUS aeae sna 
__ And everyone laughed except for Major Holmers who con- 
tinued to stare out at the bright morning with a very worried —_ 
look on his face. Ca $ a 


But they reached San Silvestro safely, for the fighter-bombers 
were engaged further to the west and the road to Regimental 
Headquarters was free of danger except for the occasional big. 
shells, one of which lifted the little car off all four wheels and 
ented the battered bonnet with a large chunk of rock. us 
- “This is in no sense an order group, gentlemen,’ General Frit- 
schauer assured the officers assembled in Colonel Clausitz’s 
operations room. The latter sat at his desk, very conscious of his 
position as host to this distinguished gathering, beaming round 
with his toothpaste smile. If a bomb hits this room, von List 
thought, the division’ll be in some confusion. The other two 
dattalion commanders: Reimann with his monocle and sabre __ 
sears, the very picture of a Prussian officer; Captain Bauer, 
?epresenting the absent Major Stutz, in hospital with dysentery. 
Major Kramer sat stiff and lopsided in his chair; he had left 
most of his right shoulder outside Dunkirk. A dedicated pro- 
sessional artilleryman, he handled the Divisional guns with a | 
dash that von List had seen equalled only by the Russians. 
| The General’s eyes travell¢d slowly round the room; when 
hey reached von List, he smiled slightly. They had not met since ~ 
he execution of Private Kalbach. ie 
‘I have asked you here today,’ he went on, ‘so that we can 
iscuss the present situation as it affects the Forty-Ninth Divi- 
fon.’ He took the pointer handed to him by Captain Schiffers 
turned to the large map covering the whole of one wall. 

‘Now, gentlemen, a8 I see it... ? His appreciation was short 
md all too clear. 
In the west the attack had already begun: limited withdrawals 

the 232nd and 114th Divisions in face of heavy American 
‘ressure — the enemy arrows thrusting like daggers for Modena 
nd Reggio. To the east the first blows at Forli — to come at 
‘ologna from the flank, along the great highway running straight - 
il the way from the sea. Everywhere these limited withdrawals, 
Zow well he remembered the phrase from Russia. ‘In face of _ 
aperior forces’ . . . ‘Regrouping.’ 
‘And in the centre they leave us alone,’ he said, while the 
seneral paused to blow his nose. 
-*As Colonel von List so rightly says, they leave us alone,’ said — 
llausitz. ‘And why, gentlemen ? I ask you, why ? I'll tell you,’ he 
pntinued, glancing round aggressively. “They know they’ll get 
owhere against the Monte Colle defences.’ His pale eyes gleamed 
the thought of the glory that might be coming his way. 
| es ene ne 
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With due respect,’ said von List calmly. “Once a crab has | 
Closed his claws round his prey his mouth has no difficulty in. 
swallowing the victim. That is clumsily put, I agree. But it 
would seem to me that if the units on our flanks go then our 
defences become not a fortress but a trap.’ cae | 
‘Monte Colle is strong enough to stand alone for as long as” 
required,’ said Clausitz, hitting his table with the small silver-: 
topped cane he carried when on parade. j 
oA hedgehog, Colonel ?” 
‘If that’s how you like to put it, yes.’ : 
‘I sometimes wonder what, if anything, was achieved by the: 
hedgehog policy in Russia,’ countered von List quietly, almost; 
dreamily. ‘Except the death or capture of thousands of men we: 
could very well use at the moment.’ ah 
‘When we’ve fired all our shells, and that won’t take us long, I. 
~ can tell you,’ put in Major Kramer morosely, ‘we can of course 
become prehistoric and throw rocks.’ He was a gloomy man who 
very rarely smiled, having gradually lost his good humour on a 
score of blood-soaked battlefields. | 
General Fritschauer listened to all this in silence for a while, 
then took charge of the proceedings with his sharp, high voice, . 
‘On our immediate flanks we have 44th Jager, and elements of 
the 98th and rooth Mountain Divisions. These are reliable for= 
mations which will give a good account of themselves.’ Colonel 
Clausitz nodded vigorously. is 
‘While they hold, then our flanks are secure,’ said the General: 
plucking idly at his empty sleeve, ‘Unfortunately the S.S. have 
been withdrawn to Germany. I say unfortunately, for, whatever 
any of us may think of them and their methods, they are caren 
fine soldiers when it comes to a situation such as this.’ He: 
paused, looking from one to the other as if wondering whether to: 
utter the words in his mind. ; x 
‘You are all soldiers of sufficient experience and good sense t0; 
realise that the situation is far from rosy. But, and I must 
emphasise, gentlemen, with all the force at my command, it is: 
not hopeless.’ Here Colonel Clausitz nodded again. Von List 
expected him to say ‘Hear, hear!’ at 
‘We are officers of the Wehrmacht and, as such, we must 
remain loyal to our oath —’ i 
‘By God, yes,’ cried Clausitz. General Fritschauer glanced 4 
the enthusiastic colonel from his hooded eyes. i} 
‘Until such time as the Supreme Commander, our Fiihrer; 
sees fit to call a halt to this’ — he hesitated — ‘this sad affair.’ 4 
swear by God absolute obedience to the Fiihrer of the Empi 
and of the German people...” The words hung heavily in von 
List’s mind. “Adolf Hitler, Supreme Commander of thé 
| Wehrmacht. And I will always be ready, as a valiant soldier, t 
risk my life in order to keep this oath...” | : 
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General held the paper close to his eyes in silence. 
The General was reading, ‘Soldiers of Germany! The supreme 


his is the Order of the Day that I intend to issue,’ the’ = 


four is about to strike when the enemy will jaunch what he _ Pe 
thinks is the last attack. Should he succeed in breaking through ~ 


the mountains then the way across the plains is open; the way to 
(Germany is open. Your country looks to you, soldiers of the 


Forty-Ninth Division, not only to hold but to throw back this. 


attack. As you have done so often before, you can show the world. 


how the German soldier fights. I expect you to uphold the tradi- 


tions of the Wehrmacht. I expect you to make the enemy pay a 


earful price for every yard he may at first gain. I expect you all, 2. 


officers, N.C.O.s, and men, to honour the memory of your 


fallen comrades of both these Great Wars by fighting and, if 
1ecessary, dying, where you stand.’ His voice, at first flat and 
tionless, now rang out strongly. His parchment skin showed 


ought von List. My God, perhaps he does. 


‘So let us take as our battle-cry the immortal boast of the ~ 


?renchmen at Verdun,’ here the voice rose in pitch, “They shall 
aot pass! As your commander for over two years I thank you for 


higher colour. He might almost believe what he was reading, 


cs 


t you have done and I thank you for what you are about todo. _ 


od go with you all. Signed, Fritschauer, General of Infantry.’ 
There was quite a long silence. He stood, sunk in thought, his 


mgers working away at the stump of his arm. Ta 


' ‘Splendid, General,’ exclaimed Clausitz. ‘Quite splendid!’ 

' It is not splendid, Colonel. It is merely the sort of thing ex- | 

bonne of a German general at this grave moment. That I should 
iy mean what I said in the last two sentences is my own mis- 

ortune.’ His voice had resumed its flat, empty note. 

' “The men of this division are capable of making the name of 

Micnte Colle go dowrfin history as an equal to Cassino, Stalin- 

cad and Verdun. Provided ...’ — the hooded eyes widened a 

raction. ‘Provided,’ he repeated, ‘there is the same magnificent 

candard of leadership.’ 

| The officers looked quickly at each other, then back at their 

sneral. 

‘And of that aspeet I have no doubts whatsoever,’ he said more 

nergetically. They watched him draw on his single leather glove 

lith his teeth. ; 

‘Until you receive orders to the contrary from me personally 

*, should I be wounded or dead, from my deputy, the Monte 

olle positions will be held.’ 

'*To the last man, sir ?’ 

'*Yes, Colonel von List, to the last man.’ 

Tt was Clausitz who broke the electric silence. 

'*You can rely on the men of the 68th Regiment, General.’ 7 

'‘May God go with all of you, gentlemen,’ said the General in. 
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answer, and left the room, followed by Colonel Clausitz. 
J} ‘Well,’ chuckled Lieutenant-Colonel Reimann, slapping his; 
hand with his gloves. ‘We certainly know where we stand now. ba 
must get back to break the good news to my battalion. Coming, , 
‘Bauer ? We’d better make use of this shower. I don’t want one of 
those damned aeroplanes sitting on my tail. What about you,, 
von List ?” 9 
‘My driver knows a nice, out-of-the-way route. Pll be going 
back later. Anyway, a vehicle on its own attracts less attention.” 
‘Please yourself, See you in the last ditch.’ Reimann’s pleasant 
face opened in another of his good-natured chuckles. 
‘Bridges gone, roads blocked. If a bloody hen shows its beak: 
they give it half a dozen rockets. I don’t know,’ complained 
Major Kramer gloomily, struggling into his leather greatcoat.; 
‘J don’t know. How the hell do they expect me to keep my 
supplied ? It’s enough to make a man throw up his hands. I 
_ don’t know.’ \) 


The rain was coming down heavily when von List got outsid 
splashing from the puddles and pouring from the tiled roofs. — 

‘Karl?’ 

General Fritschauer stood near his car, no longer the large 
roomy machine of previous days, but a small, drab beetle of : 
thing from which the driver was removing the camouflage n 

‘Not just yet, Sergeant.’ The man replaced the sopping net 
retired into shelter. — Loe 

‘J wanted to see you, Karl. You don’t mind the rain? Good 
Then we'll take a little walk.’ In silence the two officers walked 
towards the end of the village, towards the place where Private 
Kalbach had spent his last night. The rain was refreshing of 
their faces. ‘ 

*You’ve heard the news from Prussia ?’ said the General. 

‘Yes. I got a letter from Ledi this morning.’ iI 

Their slow, measured steps took them beyond the village along 
a muddy path leading up a small, dripping hill. i 

Here and there the snow lay in stubborn patches pockmarkec 
by the raindrops. ie 

‘As you know,’ said the General, ‘I loved Marienwald as if i 
was my own home.’ He stopped in a little clearing among thi 
scrub-oak. The rain had closed round them like a grey cage ama 
drummed on the trees with dreary persistence. i! 

‘The Russians have got their revenge,’ said his godson. “Th: 

first of my ancestors to live there fought at Zorndorf.’ : 
‘Ah, yes,’ murmured the General, hazy about that parca 
battle. His general’s coat was stained with long streaks of wet 
water dripped from his cap; mud clung to his boots in thick filtk 

‘This may be the last chance for us to talk together,’ he sai 

_ ‘Within the next few days the world as we have known it for t 
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‘Scattered in a sudden little spray. ‘May ? The word is will.’ For a 


moment he Stopped as if even these soaking little trees hid an _ iS 
army of informers. ‘You know that. I know that. Every private _ 
soldier in this division knows it. Not only in this division but in 


the whole of the German Army.’ He turned quickly so as to face 
ivon List. : 

_ “We are beaten,’ he said in a voice to match the dripping 
afar ches. “We were beaten two years ago when we let an. army 
disappear into Stalingrad.’ : 


” He jerked his head so that the drops were 


‘Then why the Order of the Day, sir?” Von List faced him 


squarely. “Why does the German Army still go on fighting ?’ 
m below them they heard the ugly sound of a tracked vehicle 


inding slowly past. 
” ‘For the second time in my life we are beaten.’ The General’s 


words were dead. ‘But, as we did in ’18, we will fight until some- | 


i Sa us to stop. That is the simple answer, Karl. All of us,’ he 
ided. 
| “Excuse me, sir, but have we the right to -’ 


- ‘Right ? Right, my dear Karl, has nothing to do with us any a 


more. Nor wrong either. From now on all we can cling to is one 
word: duty. That’s all we have left.’? The General’s skin was like 
wet grey paper. z 

» “Believing himself inspired by God to lead the German people 
mp to the sun he has hurled them into the depths. We gave our- 
selves to that vulgar little charlatan, Karl, that would-be 
Yrederick the Great, that - ’ He stopped the bitter flow. ‘But . 
hat was no one’s fault but our own. He is still the leader of the 
serman nation and Commander of the Armed Forces, and, as 
ich, we must obey him. For without obedience there can be only 
me thing, and that is anarchy.’ Drunken, rioting soldiers, rip- 
jing the badges of rank from his officer’s uniform, spitting, 
slieving themselves on his decorations in the gutter . . . The 
aemories flashed through his mind as he stood silently inthe rain. 
lever again. Never return to another defeated Germany. Never. 

_ “By our behaviour in the field we can perhaps retrieve a little 
f the honour thrown away by the German nation during these 
‘st infamous years. We can show a disgusted world there is still 
pmething approaching nobility attached to the profession of 
rms.’ The sharp bang of eighty-eights firing from just beyond 
ac hill was muted by the rain. 


"We're hamstrung by our blind obedience and discipline. As a 


ation that is both our strength, and our weakness, Karl.’ He 
oked at his watch. 


‘I must go,’ he said. ‘I wanted you to know my true feelings. é cee 


or the sake of my friendship with your father and mother-’... 
| wet, spring day at Marienwald. Her face shining with rain and 
ars: the moment she decided the affaire must end — and all for 
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the sake of the son who now faced him twenty years later. 

‘So many of us have known of the terrible things done by our: 
countrymen; we have lived with the knowledge and done noth- 
ing. Now we must pay the price.’ 


hy “Do what you like, says God, but pay for it afterwards. Isn’t; 
that it? . 
‘What a bill,’ said the General quietly. “What a monstrous; 
bill.’ They began to walk back. ; + 
‘As your godfather I’d like to say one more thing, Karl.’ His; 
face was set straight ahead as he limped along the path. ‘Thought 
orders are still sacred, and though I still hold the power of life or 
- death over every soldier in this Division, there comes a time 
-when’ - another batch of shells split the drizzling sky above 
them — ‘when every man —- I say man, Karl — every man must 
turn inwards and consult the promptings of his own miserable 
conscience.’ He stumbled slightly, off-balance with one arm, ~ 
‘For only there will he find the answer.’ 


* * * 


The British battalion commander broke off his discourse to lot 
out of the window. 
 ‘Let’s hope to God we get a day like this on the fourteenth,’ 
_ said with considerable feeling. Outside the rain filled the earth 
_ yard lying between his orderly room and the Regimental Ai 
Post, turning it to the usual quagmire in a matter of minutes. 
‘If they see us coming the whole way, the Padre’s going to 
kept pretty busy.’ * 
His company commanders made no comment. They were alll 
far too experienced soldiers to feel anything but dispirited at the 
thought of the job facing them. ‘ 
‘As soon as Colle has been taken and consolidated then we go 
for Point 715 and Caprara. That’s the general idea anyway. Once: 
Caprara and Abelle are in our hands then the first phase of the 
operation is over.’ ' 
‘I don’t imagine they’ll be able to hang on long after Colle anc 
Vergate have gone.’ 
‘No,’ agreed the battalion commander without conviction 
That’s the sort of damn-fool thing people had been saying ever 
since Alamein, i 
‘D’you think theyll fight ?? 
‘Of course they'll fight,’ snorted Major Lumsden. *They 
always do.’ it 
‘Alan’s right. They’re high quality troops occupying ex 
tremely strong positions whose morale, as far as we know, is stil 
distressingly high. I think we’ve got to face it, this is going to be 
a pretty bloody sort of party.’ i a 
The rain had slackened to a thin drizzle shot with rays of we 


sunlight. As if to celebrate, the British guns took up their task 
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banging away with great vigour. Se 


“A week of this, plus the aircraft, ought to shake them a bit, - 


said Major Lumsden more cheerfully. 


‘It’s a nice change after Africa,’ said another officer. ‘Howlong __ 


is it since we’ve seen a German aeroplane ?” 

| ‘Pve forgotten what they look like.’ Sears 

They discussed the changed pattern of the war for a while as 
the sun cleared away the last of the rain-clouds; then, as always, 
they returned to the looming threat of Monte Colle. 

| *They could turn it into a miniature Cassino,’ said one. 


’ “It’s our job to see they don’t,’ said the battalion commander. _ 


| “What about the tanks ?’ 
» *They think they can get on to Point 721 and up the valley past 
Dasaglia — after we’ve lifted the mines.’ 


/ During these next few days the partisans are going to be 


arrying out attacks on various headquarters and ammunition 
jumps,’ said the colonel after further tactical talk. 

-*I remember a crowd of them in Montepulciano,’ Major 
umsden laughed. “They shot a lot of pigeons in the square with 
eir feux de joie.’ } 
“Some of these have been trained by British officers and seem 

» be slightly more organised.’ 

.*I suggest we post a double ration of sentries,’ said Major 
wumsden. ‘“They’re just as likely to end up attacking us.’ : 

} “Why bash our heads against this damned mountain at all? 

tked someone. “The whole thing’s folding up anyway. Most of 
rermany’s overrun. The Russians are practically in Berlin —’ 
-*This time there’s to be no mistake,’ interrupted the colonel, 


The German army is to be destroyed in the field and not allowed — 
»march home with its colours flying. So let’s get to Caprara and *. 


wen perhaps at last we can go home.’ 

, A salvo of shells arriyed, flinging up rock and dirty snow from 
:e hill behind La Quercia. 
'*They never give up, do they ?” 

| In answer six fighters slammed low above the building heading 
orth. 
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4 spring thaw had done little to improve the roads leading to 

= front. Hanging grimly to the back of the Fiat with his large 

tt on the bumper, Corporal Halser cursed the jolting, soaking 

ogress to Rocca San Michele. What bloody aeroplane would 

‘mt to leave the ground in this ? He felt his job of spotter to be 
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words chased themselves round his head in confusion like a: 
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superfluous. Still, only another five minutes. He knew the road| 
- jike the back of his large, red hand; they were entering the last: 
- straight bit before the village, iid pew 
Karl von List hardly noticed the leaks| in the roof. Since,leav-- 

ing San Silvestro he hadn’t opened his mouth. The General’s; 


i | 


swarm of astonished bees. Until now he had never dared put hiss 
conscience under too close a scrutiny. What front-line soldierr 
can afford such a luxury ? But now? In God’s name surely the: 
time had come to speak. But to whom? Holmers? Perhaps.. 
Ziegler ? Yes. But where would he find him ? Why only officers ?? 
The men had just as much right to live. They had tongues im 
their heads, hearts in their bodies. They were all Germans,, 
weren’t they ? But my job isn’t to talk or to ask opinions, it’s to 
give orders, and have them obeyed. One of the young ones per-- 
haps, one of the children with his life before him. Kumitsch fort 
instance. 

— ‘Come on, old girl, you can do it,’ coaxed Corporal Jung as: 
he had done so often since that first drive to Monte Colle all those: 
months — or was it years ? - ago. Why not Jung, the hard-bitteny. 
hard swearing soldier from Ulm. Dear Corporal Jung, pleaset 
help me, I don’t know what to do. . . He imagined Corporal 
Jung’s expression with an inner smile, 

The wipers had given up, as they so often did in heavy rain or 

snow, and the water poured down the windscreen in those looped: 
curtains peculiar to a fishmonger’s slab, shining in the sudden 
unwelcome sunshine, 
_ ‘Rain’s lifting,’ said Jung tersely, putting his foot hard down: 
| ‘Hey, watch it in there,’ shouted Corporal Halser. These were 
the last words of his short and active life. If he had let himself 
drop off the car he might possibly have gone on living. But he 
hung on, his nails scrabbling on the canvas hood while his death 
left the grey belly of the clouds and dived through the bright 
April afternoon. 

The pilot of the Mustang fighter had been flying high, nervous 
of the hidden peaks, but now he jammed forward the stick and: 
banking steeply, went into a dive towards the winding scrawl o: 
the road. Twisting and jinking he swept between the mountains 
searching for targets. Out of the whole squadron he was the onl} 
one to have scored no kills during the last week of fine weather 
Tanks, S.P.s, unwary trucks, even motor cyclists — all his com: 
rades had swaggered in with something to claim. i 

He caught the sudden flash of sun on glass and just had time t 
see the car before he was past. At the end of the shallow defil 
he swung his machine in a tight turn and made his run, cominj 
down on the desperately swerving car at close on three hundre: 
miles an hour. The cannon shells raised little splashes of wate 
round the vehicle; he saw a midget figure falling, the tiny pin 
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only a crazy, screaming anger as hot oil spurted across his face, 


plane and his body against the very peak of the mountain. 


slear of the wrecked Fiat. Blood streamed down the corporal’s 
ace from a slash of jagged glass across his forehead. The car lay 
pM its side with one front wheel still slowly spinning. 


ed voice, wiping vaguely at the red mess of his face. Black, oily 


»opping of burning ammunition. 

_ “Halser,’ said von List. ‘Where the hell’s Halser ?? He leant 
wgainst the broken car, breathing heavily. Then he started back 
ilong the road, over the little black craters of the cannon-shells, 
’0 where Corporal Halser lay face down in the muddy slush with 
mis back a gaping glutinous hole from shoulders to waist. 

It wasn’t until he reached the car and picked his cap from the | 
aud that von List noticed he had been hit. The pulpy remains of 
nis left forefinger hung by strings of skin, dancing like a horrible 
ittle puppet whenever he moved his hand. 

‘Corporal Jung tied his handkerchief tightly round the finger 
md clapped a field-dressing on his own wound. ; 
' ‘Come on, sir. There’s nothing we can do here. They’ve both 

ad it.’ The cannon fire had blasted the engine to twisted scrap 
md one side of the car was like a badly opened tin. 

‘We all have to go sometime,’ growled the corporal. ‘At least 
>was quick for both of them. One thing, he won’t have to walk.’ 


tad been quite fond of Halser, even more of his car. 
Slowly von List followed, holding his mud-stained cap. 


ficer Buchner as he snipped and sewed at von List’s amputa- 
ed finger-stump. Once or twice the latter drew in his breath 
narply but otherwise made no sound. f : 
‘Any pretty good at your job, Buchner,’ he said, when it was 
lished. 


. ‘Thank you. You'd better have a glass of medical brandy, sit.” 
as he poured it he asked: ‘How’ve you been sleeping lately ? 
_ “Much the same as anyone else, I imagine.’ 

I could give you something if you like.’ ; : 
“Von List drank down the brandy in two quick gulps. ‘I'll 
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moon of an upturned face, then he was past, heading for the great _ 
: ulk of a mountain. Hauling frantically on the stick he fried to 


slinding him so that he did not see the rock face of Monte Colle _ 


f ‘On the road von List and Corporal Jung dragged themselves 


idrag the plane over the summit with tracer streaking past on __ 
=ach side. Something smashed into his legs but he felt no pain, 


or hear the loud cheers that greeted the shattering of his aero- 
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“She was worth more than one bloody plane,’ said Jung in a : os; 


r oke hung above Monte Colle. They could hear the distant _ 
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Without looking back Corporal Jung went off down the road. He © 


They'll give you the wound badge in gold for this,’ said Medical | 


You’ re going to have a pretty hefty load on your shoulders 
from now on,’ said Buchner seriously. ‘A great many men ~~ 

‘Will depend on me ? I don’t need to be reminded of that, Herr: 
Doktor. Just keep your little knives sharp —’ He winced suddenly 
from the pain in the waking nerves. ‘God Almighty’ he burst ae 
‘d’you think I want to fill this place of yours ?’ 

"No, sir,’ said Medical Officer Buchner very softly. ‘I think 
you want to see the children live. I think you want to see them: 
grow up to serve their country without guns in their hands. 
That’s what I think, Herr Oberst.’ 

The two men faced each other for a long moment. It seemed! 
as if Lieutenant-Colonel von List was about to answer, but in-- 

’ stead he turned on his heel and left the Aid Post. 

The Doctor watched him walk slowly away, head bent for-- 
ward, unaware of the salutes he received as he went towards thes 
Orderly Room. 

‘He looks done in,’ remarked Sergeant Eisner who had joinedi 
Buchner. ‘I wouldn’t be in his shoes, not at the moment If 
wouldn’t,” His tone was sympathetic. 

‘What will he do?? murmured Buchner almost inaudibly.. 
‘What the hell will he do ?” 

Sergeant Eisner stood listening uneasily to the thunder of the: 
war. It seemed to come from every side so that the Spring ain 
shivered and trembled against his ear-drums. 

The battle for the mountains was getting into its stride, acl 
only in the pretty little village of Rocca San Michele was thas 
sunshine undisturbed. 

He dried his sweating hands on the grubby white overall ain 
went back to see to the mild concussion of Corporal Jung. ~~ 

Captain Stempfe was very agitated by his Commanding; 
Officer’s dishevelled appearance and he could hardly tear his 
eyes from the tiny red stain showing at the corner of the bulbous 
bandage that swathed the whole hand. 

‘It’s only blood,’ said von List. He looked at Major Holmers* 
latest alterations to the battle-map. “They’ve gone back a long 
way.’ He studied the worsening picture. Already the black 
American arrows were probing deep for Modena. 

In the east the British spearhead stabbed dangerously clined t 
Imola. On both sides the claws of the crab were stretching be- 
beyond Monte Colle, northwards, scratching at the fringes of the 
plains. i 

if 


. ‘What’s your view of the situation, Stempfe ?” 

‘My view, Herr Oberst ?” ; 

“Yes, Stempfe, your view.’ Von List mastered his angry im- 
patience, looking at the stupid, sheep face with a little smile. — { 

‘Well, to be honest — may I speak frankly, Herr Oberst ? Wel 
whichever way you look at it - 

‘Which way do you look at it?’ . 
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_ hurriedly. ; 
Not too healthy!’ von List laughed, and it wasn’t a ve nice 
und. ‘My dear Stempfe, if there were any prizes mane for 


rell above the elbow. 
“Where is Major Holmers ?’ he asked suddenly. 
*I —’ He obviously had no idea. 


gant to see him.’ 


mble of the battle for Modena. So this was the last act. At last, 
Fter these incredible years, the war was expiring in one final 
Zaze of fire and death. For a wounded animal was never more 
angerous than during its last murderous moments... how man 

re must die before the enemy burst into the plains ? \ 
Be rang for Sergeant-Major Tomas. 


id iron flying about.’ 

“Has Halser been brought in ?” 

Yes.’ 

‘Better put him beside Wedderkop.’ 

“Yes, sir.’ 

' “What about Jung ? He’s going to be like a cat that’s lost her 
ttens without that car of his.’ 

‘‘He’s next door. Turned up from the Aid Post with a bloody 
teat bandage round his head, sat himself down without a by- 
uur-leave and announced he was going to stay with you when- 
ser you put your nose outside.’ Tomas grinned happily. ‘Said 
su needed a ae to look after you.’ The grin widened. 
fe’s not far wrong either.’ 


ich appreciate his concern for my well-being.’ 

You'll take him then ?” ; 
“If it pleases everyone, yes, I’ll take him. But can he still walk, 
fer sitting with his backside glued into a driving seat for the last 
od knows how many years ?? He was more touched than he 
ed to show by Jung’s action. 

hings aren’t too good, Tomas.’ And that’s just about as 
juous as Stempfe’s summing-up. 
“We’ve been through worse, sir.’ 
Yes.’ But we were strong then. We thought of defeats as mere 
-backs in those days; we had new armies to back us up, to 
cé our place. We were the Greater German Wehrmacht, he 
pught with bitter nostalgia, and nothing could stand against us. 
it now eee ; 
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from the bleeding hand, glancing 


- It does not appear too healthy, Just at this moment, that is,’ i : 2 


- Never mind. See if you can get hold of the Quartermaster. I 


‘Sorry to see that, sir. You’re like a bloody magnet for allthe 


‘My compliments to the corporal and please tell him I very 
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mderstatement —’ His finger throbbed nastily, the pain reaching — ne 


The Adjutant scuttled out. Von List sat listening to the steady hee 
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‘We got out of the mess at Smolensk,’ said Tomas. ‘And w 
came back to smash the bastards into jelly. We'll get out of th 
muck-up, you'll see.’ ‘ ee 

Piet eae von List, holding tightly to his bandagee 
hand. ‘But in what state ? Answer me that, Tomas. ; 

‘They'll fight, sir. You needn’t have any fears of that. Thii 
battalion will fight all right.’ 

‘Tell me something, Tomas. D’you want to see your hon 
again ?” Von List saw by the frown on the large, square face, the: 
some considerable conflict was taking place in Tomas’s min 

‘If I see it, I see it,’ he said woodenly. He had seen this look 0» 
the officer’s face once before: when the remnants of the platoor 
freezing alive in summer uniforms, out-gunned and out-foughn 
had crept back through the snow, back to the west. Men haa 
cried from the pain of the cold, moving like tattered ghost 
among the dark and deadly forests of Russia, and with thos: 
beaten soldiers had gone the same stink of defeat that hoveres 
above them now. At one moment the retreat had come close tt 
rout, and it was just previous. to that moment Tomas had seez 
this same expression on his officer’s face. A mask of pity, under 
standing and sudden racking indecision. ,But it had passed, ane 
this slight, tired man slumped in the chair had risen to the heights 
turning his scarecrow men to face the Russians, to fight wher: 
they stood. And, by Christ, thought Tomas, not many men coul! 
have done that. 

‘They'll do what you tell them, Herr Oberst,” he said. ‘Whar 
ever it may be.’ 

‘Tell, Sergeant-Major ? Surely this is a time for asking ?” 

‘May I say something, sir ?” i 

Von List nodded without looking up. “ 

‘Out of all the officers I’ve ever served under you’re the on 
who’s got most out of the men by asking. Not by shouting you 
head off but by bloody well leading them.’ He stood there lik 
a great bull challenging anyone to argue. After an appreciab: 
pause von List answered in a low voice: 

‘Thank you, Tomas.’ . i 

Captain Stempfe returned followed by the Quartermaster. | 
“Will there be anything else, Herr Oberst ?” demanded Toma: 
aL don’t think so, thanks. Oh, yes. I’ll want you to come wit 
me tonight. I want to go round the positions. Depending o 
what’s happening by then, but probably as soon as we can afte 
dark. Ah, Sauer. Have a seat.’ A 
Quartermaster Sauer was puffing heavily, having come all th 
way from the reserve company where he had been seeing to th 
supply of machine-gun ammunition. i 
‘I want you to issue’all your stock of rations.’ Von List 
straight to the point. The Adjutant made a note on his pad. 
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eal of them, sir” The little piggy eyes opened to their fullest 
' “Yes, Sauer, all of them. Every tin of food, every ounce of —_— 
fobacco, every —” 2 (ere 
_ “But, Herr Oberst —’ Sauer was flabbergasted. To be sure he _ 
sad an extremely well-stocked store. But, at the same‘ time, he 
iso had one of the last eight-tonners in the Division in which to 
cansport his hoard of supplies, and it had been no part of the 
uartermaster’s plans to see them snatched from him at the last 


ties of salami sausage — his shrewd brain was racing. Invaluable — 
uring the next uncertain weeks. And now he was expected to 
atter the fruits of all his cunning transactions among the bunk- 

s of the front-line! This was all too much. Hee, 
- “Nothing is too good for the men at a time like this,’ observed 
on List with quiet amusement. ‘I’m sure you’ll agree.’ 
"Yes, Herr Oberst. Of course. Nothing. I entirely agree.’ 
japtain Stempfe chuckled to himself. The fellow looked like a 
ig in a pen too small for it. He himself had never got so much as 
rsnift at any of the delicacies. Now he’s getting it! 

'*The only thing is, sir —’ But the Quartermaster got no further. 
‘on List sat up with a jerk, banging the table with the flat of his 


“You heard what I said. Everything. Is that understood ?’ His 
ves blazed with a sudden flare of anger. 
: The unfortunate Sauer could not trust himself to speak; he felt 
+ might suddenly break down and howl, 
‘“And now that we’ve got that little point cleared up,’ said von 
ist kindly, ‘I want every available round of ammunition moved 
to the forward positions tonight. Get mules, get men, get any- 
ng, but that stuff’s got to be up there before morning. And 
iy more you can scroyinge. All right ?? 
All right, sir,’ said Quartermaster Sauer in a dazed voice, 
ing furiously at the grinning Stempfe. ‘It’ll be there.’ 
“Tf you say it will then I can leave things in your hands with 
te greatest confidence,’ said von List sincerely, thus partly 
ficking the swelling balloon of Sauer’s outraged anger. 
One of the best Quartermasters in the business, Stempfe. Ask 

1 for a pair of silk stockings in the middle of a battle and he’d 
pduce them.’ 
tia the girl inside them, Herr Oberst,’ said Captain Stempfe, 

ldenly seized by a most daring humour. 
“If I’m needed, I’ll be in my room.’ 

ery good, sir.’ Stempfe leapt to his feet. 

*I shall keep an eye on the situation, Herr Oberst, until the - 
curn of Major Holmers.’ All the Adjutant’s battle gear lay on 
= floor beside his chair: helmet, pouches, water-bottle, rolled 
mae ; ; 221 
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ute, After all there were such things as hams and largequan- : 


‘Prepared fr anything, i. Stempfe > 

‘Anything, Herr Oberst, yes.’ 

Wines ight? said von List solemnly. ‘One never sae 

‘No, sir. At a time like this - 

‘At a time like this one cannot help envying those lucky gentle: 
men of the Staff with their large and swift motor-cars. > Stempfé 
seemed to have stopped breathing; his prominent underlip hung 
slack. 

‘Surely the Herr Oberst is not suggesting — ?’ His bitte ge 
words were awestruck. 

‘Of course,’ said von List, still smiling the smile that Stempfi 
always found so completely inscrutable, and as if he had suddenli 
remembered, ‘Of course the job on hand is to defend this moum 
tain of ours, if necessary until there are none of us left. Isn’t thaz 
_ it, Stempfe ?’ But before the bewildered Adjutant could reply; 
von List had gone. 

Private Shulz was polishing the Colonel’s best boots, whistlinn 
a tuneless rendering of the ‘Blue Dragoon’, squinting along th 
gleaming black jack-boot on his arm as if it were some kind o 
highly polished gun. His simple blue eyes widened as they Spor 
ted the bandaged hand. 

‘May one respectfully ask,” he began. 

‘An aeroplane, Schulz. An extremely epee ty and: noi 
aeroplane.’ 

‘Have we no planes, sir ?;What’s happened to the Luftwaffe: 
Don’t they help us any more ?’ All the indignation of a man wha 
feels he has been let down. 

‘We aren’t the only ones they’ve got to help.’ He lay down or 
the bed. ‘You might bring me a glass of water and get out: 
couple of aspirins. Then call me in an hour.’ 


When he got back to the Orderly Room, von List found Majo 
Holmers on the telephone. The Adjutant was out of the rook 
and all his kit had gone with him. 
“Yes, Colonel,’ said Holmers in a dead voice. ‘Yes, I undet 
_ stand, Yes, as soon as he comes in. Yes, Colonel, of course. Yes 
Colonel.’ He put down the receiver. 
‘Clausitz,’ he said, ‘I said you were out.-How’s the hand rae 
‘Sore. What did he want ?” it 
‘He wants us to send out raiding patrols tonight.’ : 
‘Patrols! What the devil for ?’ i 
‘Says it’ll put the British off balance. I know, sir. I agree wit 
you. It’s bloody silly.’ 
‘I didn’t say anything. Off balance ? Might as well expect f 
a dozen mice to topple over an elephant.’ Von List paced an 
‘Well, I’m not going to do it,’ he burst out. ‘And that’s 
Holmers. Off balance! We’re not facing a bunch of recruits,” 
‘I didn’t think you would,’ said Major Holmers bs ie ; 
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ck the boiling words. ‘Forget what I said, Holmers,? _ 
HI never heard a thing, sir.’ 


:teminded the older man of a wild animal, smouldering behind 
> bars of an invisible cage. It was a look that Major Holmers 
H seen in the trenches during the last days of the First Great 


- Steam at one of the clerks. As background to his powerful 


fant roar of guns that never ceased. 

Twenty-six years ago,’ said Major Holmers slowly, lighting 
pipe, ‘I crawled out of a dug-out in the Argonne with my 
ads up.” He drew hard at the pipe, watching von List through 
little smoke-screen. ‘For me the war — or at least that war — 
s over.’ His eyes showed how vividly he remembered. ; 
October 1918. I was the only one alive in that dug-out. My 
ends lay scattered in bits in a foot of mud and water, no more 


ik me prisoner. Me, a proud German officer of nineteen.’ Von 
tt had sat down and did not appear to be listening; he stared 


adily at the clumsy red bulk of his bandaged hand. 
IE can still see him now,’ said Holmers. ‘With water on his 


‘him. A soaking little mushroom almost as frightened as I 
3. He relit his pipe. Von List looked up at the flare of the 


hat was very interesting,’ he said flatly. “You must tell me 


nions. I look forward to that.’ , P 

4At the time,’ said Major Holmers quietly, ‘it seemed a pecu- 
‘ly undignified finish to a boy’s dream of glory.’ 

‘But at least it allowed you to live and fight another day.’ The 
sse of the diving plane rose to a high crescendo and, as it pulled 
1 of the dive, the floor shook to the heavy impact of bombs not 
jaway. 

if Se Weone somewhere had used his head a little more,’ 
mers went on, choosing his words with care, ‘then possibly 
| friends might have lived longer and been of slightly more use 
(germany and themselves.’ They listened to the next dive. As 
‘bombs burst so an excited Stempfe came clattering in with 
spectacles glinting in the shadow of the steel helmet. 

€/ God, Stempfe,’ exclaimed von List, restored to good 
mour by the sight of his fully equipped Adjutant. “Are you 
mg to throw them back single-handed ?” 

ries Hi) aS fo A 
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There was something about von List he had never seen before: 
tlen ched tautness, as if a scream might explode with sudden — 
ttering violence or a great shout of uncontrollable laughter, _ 


ar. Next door Sergeant-Major Tomas could be heard letting — 
es the whole sky throbbed to the aeroplane engines and the 


+ to anyone, and I came out to surrender. A small American | 
sses and a bayonet as big as himself. His helmet was too big 


ire some day. We must exchange reminiscences at old-soldiers’ _ 
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‘Herr Oberst,’ cried Stempfe dramatically. ‘It looks as if # 
swine are bombing Regimental Headquarters.’ His voice ¥ 
‘swallowed up in a wild outburst of anti-aircraft fire. = 

‘Shall I sound the general alarm, sir? Had we not better i} 
prepared for -’ the man was dancing about in his excitementt 
‘for an attack at any minute ?” i. 

‘While there are still men like you, Stempfe, what can Ge 
many possibly have to fear?’ To the casual eye Lieutenam 
Colonel von List seemed quite himself again, gently mockiti 
and smiling. But behind the light-hearted words Major Holme 
could still hear the tight, vibrating hint of a man keeping himse¢ 
under control with supreme effort. . Hs 

Von List went out with the Adjutant. Major Holmers stoa 
slowly packing his pipe. 1 


A man with a bandolier across his chest and a large black mou: 
tache across his swarthy face stood in the middle of a group — 
men sitting or squatting in the fading warmth of the afternoo 
sun, Sentries watched from the crests of the little hills surroune 
ing the bushy hollow. 
“You’re sure you can find the way ?’ asked the man for tk 
second time. “In the dark ?” i; 
‘With a full moon ?’ The girl’s voice was scornful. ‘I was bop 
there, I know every inch of the place, I tell you.’ She stood u 
facing the leader of the partisan group, glancing round the othe 
with her long, angry eyes, her mass of chestnut hair glowiti 
darkly in the sun. A few men murmured appreciatively. i 
‘If you don’t trust me,’ she flashed, with her hands on her wid 
hips, ‘then you’d better find someone else to lead you there,’ 
‘Cool off,’ said the leader calmly. His eyes rested reflectively ¢ 
the bold beauty of his mistress. Even in stained battledre: 
trousers and short leather jerkin Marielena could make men 
tongues run quickly round their lips and the sweat break benea: 
their arms, i 
_ ‘She’s all right, Luigi,’ called a big, bearded fellow with: 
jagged white scar across his dirty forehead. ‘She took us to ul 
right place the last time.’ i 
“Yes,’ shouted other voices. ‘Without her we’d never have ¢ 
up that Tedeschi column. She’s as good a soldier as any of u 
‘If she says she knows the way, then I'll follow her,’ said: 
good-looking youth wearing two German automatic pistols : 


his belt. 


“You'd follow her anyway,’ put in someone else. There 
laughter silenced by their leader, ; 


« - . . : 
This is the most important operation attempted by th 


brigade,’ he said. “The British are depending on us to do a g 
job. If we achieve success, then the task of the men attac 
Monte Colle will be made that much easier, And,.Dio mi 
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iwouldn’t like to attack that mountain,’ 


‘The great bastion of Monte Colle stood silent and undisturbed, 
casting its dark shadows across the stark, moon-washed ground 
wwhere every boulder stood silvery in a little black sea. On each 


among the mountains. 


watching the pale flicker of the guns and the occasional red spurt 
Not tracer beyond the dark hump of the reserve position where 
‘Number Three Company lay ready to counter-attack. Won’t be 
ong before they’re needed, thought Blaun. We’re not going to 
met away with it for much longer, sitting around like a crowd of 
spectators at a cock-fight. He looked at his watch. Twelve- 
wenty. The C.O. should be coming back soon. ‘Just going up to 


Oberst. Enjoy the scenery. It’s liable to change at any moment. 
de and Tomas and that perisher, Jung. Nice to see you on your 
feet for a change, Jung, like the rest of us bloody footslogging 
fapes. Time to go round your command, Blaun. Ten men! 
Sergeant Blaun spat into the moonlight. Not that he much 
cared about anything since the death of Telling. 
_ ‘All right over there ?’ he called out. 
_ ‘Fine, Sergeant.’ The Spandau men in the next pit were wide- 
awake, 
‘I’m going to have a look at the others.’ He had his little army 
posted round the perimeter of Battalion Headquarters in five 
Qsitions covering th¢ tracks leading into Rocca San Michele. — 
’ ‘Watch out for the C.O..,’ he said, getting out of the pit. He 
stretched, yawned, and let out a deep and satisfying belch, 
' *Ah, that’s better. Don’t go loosing off without —’ 
‘Wer da?” He heard the sharp challenge from the machine-gun 
dit, then a single shot. . : , 
' Sergeant Blaun flung himself flat with his Schmeisser in a 
ing position. ; 
_ ‘Watch your front!’ His roar was cut off by a sudden fusillade 
of shots. The air crackled and whined. ‘Alarm!’ he yelled. The 
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' Sergeant Blaun stood in the weapon-pit facing to the west, 


Side the front was ablaze and the savage sounds of battle rolled 


Spandau tore off a long burst and the red stream of bullets scat-— 


zered the dark shapes running in with wild shouts. Four of them 
came for where Blaun lay unseen. He waited till they were very 
lose, then leapt to one knee, spraying the bullets with deadly 
skill. The figures spun, doubling up; one clawed at its throat, 
btaggering, drenching the Sergeant with a great spout of blood as 


he forward companies, Blaun. Expect us back by one o’clock.” 
Just going for a little toddle in the moonlight. That’s it, Herr 


su yelling in Italian, and the bullets buzzed and sang among the: 
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he it debched erie him. ; oe 
The moonlight was full of pith figures and little stabs of 
_ flame; a grenade went off and a man was screaming. Voices were? 


buildings, 
Alarm,” bawled Captain Stempfe, as he came tearing out of his: 3 
billet, cramming on his helmet, struggling with the strap of his; 
holster. “Alarm! Everyone out!’ He tripped over a body andl 
measured his length, losing his spectacles, Cursing with excite-- 
ment and terror he tore out his pistol in time to shoot at a vee 
_ blur springing at him. ‘I got him!’ screamed Stempfe at the top 
of his voice. ‘I got him!’ His pistol went off by mistake, but he was 
too mad with excitement to notice the heavy thud near his righht 
_ boot. He dropped on his knees groping for his glasses. 

The partisans rushed among the little houses, now and thent 

bursting through a door, tossing a grenade through a window.,. 

, Frantically Major Holmers spun the handle of the field tele=- 
phone, crouching on the floor of the Orderly Room, below the: 
level of the window. 

‘Huth ? You can hear what’s going on. They may try to get out: 
past you —’ he ducked as a swathe of bullets stitched a long row? 
- of holes across the maps. ‘No, don’t leave your positions. We can | 
cope. Try and get them as they go back.’ He coughed from the: 
plaster dust filling the room. A man appeared in the doorway. . 
Holmers shot him in the stomach, then again in the head as | 
stepped over the writhing body. 

‘Get that fire out!’ Flames were licking up the walls of the Aid| 
Post, and he could hear the shrieks of the wounded men as me | ' 
felt the first hot breath of the flames. 

‘Let them have it! Let the bastards have it!” That was Blaun, 
Major Holmers broke into a run. The fire was getting a holds 
the shrieks were wilder. A figure appeared in front of him, sile: 
houetted by the flames, shouting in a flood of Italian. Holmer 
fired twice and missed; he saw the glint of the knife as the mami| 
came for him. He fired again, seeing with amazement the black 
hole spring between the eyes, the little dark fountain. He hurried 
on. ‘Is that you, sir ? Blaun here. I think we’ve seen them off.’ A 
few scattered shots and yells; pounding feet and a powerful voice 
shouting orders in Italian, then, except for the ugly crackle of the: 
flames and the voices of the men getting the wounded to safety, 
it was over. ‘ 

With a chain of buckets from the well they managed to sa ve 
part of Buchner’s little hospital, ; 

‘I don’t know where the hell we’re going to put the new ones, 
said the doctor. He mopped his streaming face. Four Germans 
required his attentions; another two needed groundsheets ane 
holes in the thawing ground. As well as these there were five 
wounded Italians and an unknown number of dead lying her 
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and the ere among the houses and out in the scrub, - 
” ‘We'll have to send them back to Bologna” A 

‘Hang on for a couple of days,’ said Major Holmers, ‘and we 

man all go back together.’ They walked slowly towards the 
Orderly Room. : 

Captain Stempfe, still searching vainly for his glasses, looked 

mp to see the hazy shapes. Raising his pistol-with a sharp cry of 

idefiance, he fired. 

_ ‘Look out, you bloody fool,’ roared the frightened Holmers, 
It’s Major Holmers!’ 

ir *Thank God, sir,’ gasped the Adjutant. ‘I’m wounded.’ Blood 
was soaking from his right foot through which, all unknown to 

himself, he had ‘shot a neat, round hole. 

‘But I got one! I put paid to one of the swine. Look at him 


5 tempfe’s kneecap. 
“By God,’ he swore, ‘I’ve been kneeling on them all the time.’ 


¢aughed in a very human way. j 
‘From the direction of Lieutenant Huth’s positions there came 


soon died away. 

‘Tt sounds as if they’d run into Huth’s sentries,’ said Holmers. 
| *More hack work for Germany’s top surgeon,’ remarked 
Buchner from where he was examining Stempfe’s foot. 

*You’re a hero, my dear fellow,’ he said. 

‘Oh, I wouldn’t say that,’ answered Captain Stempfe modestly. 
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HE bullet-holes ran very neatly across the maps beyond the 
neads of the three prisoners. Reggio, Modena, Bologna, Imola. 
-Jammered by a giant sewing machine. Von List looked away, 
nack to the face of the girl, disturbed by some faint memory he 
ould not trap. Her face was black with the soot they had plas- 
sered on for the raid; long strands of auburn hair hung down from 
umder the stocking cap; there was blood on her slender hands and 
1 long red scratch along her neck. 
- ‘Do you understand German ?” ‘ 
"For the second time she did not answer but stared back at him 

rith fiery contempt. » 

‘What about you, then ?” oe 
' ‘In answer the bearded man with a scar across his forehead spat 
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ying there.’ A sharp pain suddenly shot through Captain — 
for the first time since Holmers had known him, the Adjutant . 


the sound of small-arms fire and some confused shouting that _ 
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hard and feeear at the table. Sergeant-Maajor Toeaae! starte 
_ forward with fists clenched. — 

‘T eave him’ said von List evenly. ‘I daresay that in his position 
one might be tempted to do the same.’ 

The third man, a good-looking youth with a split and swollen 
lip, broke into a torrent of Italian. Tomas punched him once in 
the kidneys and he broke off the angry tirade, bent and gasping. 

“We'll have no more of that, Tomas. This isn’t Gestapo head= 
quarters.’ The Sergeant-Major stepped back against the wall. 

‘You won’t have much longer to behave like this,’ said the 
bearded man in slow German. ‘Soon you'll be back where you 
belong. And, by God Almighty, that’s where you’re going to — 
stay. Finish. Kaputt.’ He drew his finger across his throat in a ~ 
quick, savage gesture. The girl’s mouth twisted in a cruel smile 
as she nodded her head in agreement. . 

*You’re Russian, aren’t you ?” . 

The man stared straight at von List. His eyes were small and 
glittering, like those of a cornered wild boar. 

‘Yes,’ he said, ‘I am, you murdering, bloodstained German,’ | 
Von List’s lips tightened as he looked at.the man, and the tiny 
pulse in his jaw began to beat. He did not speak. The room was 
lit by lamps, for the generator had been damaged during the 
attack, and the air was warm and smoky. 

‘Tell me,’ he asked, “What was the object of your visit tonight ra 

‘To kill you.’ The girl spoke for the first time, hissing the 
words. 

‘So you do understand.’ Von List picked up the paper-knife, 
holding it as a dagger. ‘Am I so important, then ?’ he said wit 
a little smile. 


‘Cut the head off a chicken,’ said the Russian, ‘and the rest of 
it won't get far.’ 


“You weren’t the only one,’ added the girl. “There are plenty 
of chickens.’ 
‘I could have you all hanged. I suppose you realise that ?” i 
‘The master butchers have taken to hanging their prisoners of 
war,’ the Russian snarled. ‘It’s cheaper than having to feed them. 
That’s what we are — prisoners of war.’ His voice had risen, 
“Take them out, Sergeant-Major, and lock them up? 
As the partisans were hustled from the room the Russian, 
shouted abuse, struggling with the two guards. 

. filthy swine of a German. Go back to the pigsty you came 
from and leave the world in peace!’ The door slammed. Major 
Holmers came forward from the corner where he had been lean= 

ing in his usual nonchalant attitude. He shoved one of his little’ 
cheroots into his mouth, 
‘God, they hate us,’ said von List, but there was no surprise in 
his voice. 
“What will you do?” 
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_ The artillery of both sides, stirred up by the shooting and the 
flames, were going at it hammer and tongs, so that the table 
\trembled beneath his injured hand. Through the huge whisper- 
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| heard ee: at the door. 

_ “Come in.’ Lieutenant Huth stepped smartly into the quiver- 
jing lamplight. sae : 2 

_ “I must congratulate you,’ said von List at once. ‘You acted 
with speed and decision. Good. In fact, if it hadn’t been for you 
and the redoubtable Sergeant Blaun things might have been in 
more of a mess.’ 5 

_ ‘Thank you, Herr Oberst.’ 

_ “You look as if you’d seen a ghost, Huth,’ said Major Holmers, © 
‘The young officer was pale and about him there hung an aura of 
flustered agitation. 
 *Sir down,’ said von List. But Huth did not move. eS 
“Herr Oberst,’ he burst out, ‘May one ask what willhappento 
ithe prisoners ?” Age 
_ ‘One may. But why this interest ? Are they friends of yours ?” 
ihe asked lightly. Then — something in Huth’s expression com- 
(bined with his own stirring memory — the possible truth struck 
him. Had this place not once been her home ? = 
‘The girl,’ he said very gently. ‘Did she, I wonder, ever own a 
donkey > 


‘ Lieutenant Huth nodded, quite speechless. - 


may say so.’ He turned to Holmers. ‘I knew I had seen her 
somewhere. As soon as she came in —’ 
“But - will they be executed sir ?’ 
“She was a friend ? 
_ ‘I met her when I was here with the advance party, Herr 
Oberst.’ 
‘And now you want me to spare her life.’ Von List left his chair 
and walked up and down past Huth who turned his head 
anxiously to follow the Colonel’s every movement. be 
» *They’re soldiers, sir. Like we are. They can’t be hanged as if 
Per were criminals. Surely, Herr Oberst, we can’t do that to her.’ 
He sounded as if he was in love with the girl. Von List ran his 
finger along the bullet-holes. If it had been Ledi - He remem- 
sred the girl hanging from the S.S. gallows: her black tongue 
and frozen eyes bursting from her head. If it had been Ledi? 
(The penalty for guerrillas bearing arms against the German 
Reich — death. In every country of Europe — death. Old, young, — 
men, women — death. He resumed his seat. He’d need a new ~ 
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| ing sigh of the German shells passing close above the village they _ 


_ ‘And you drew a picture of her? A remarkably fine picture, if _ 
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bandage; it was mud-stained from the slippery journey down the 
mountain. Inside the dirty wrappings the finger was being torn 
by little red-hot hooks, : ema aee. 

‘Whilst I have anything to do with it, they won’t die,’ he said 
at last. ‘And now I suggest you get back to your company, 
Lieutenant.’ . 

*Yes, Herr Oberst, Thank you, Herr Oberst.” 

‘And, Huth. Keep them on their toes. Anything may happen — 
during the next twenty-four hours, and I want every man of this - 
battalion to be ready.’ ior | 

“Yes, sir.’ With shining eyes Lieutenant Huth marched him- - 


\~ self out. 


_ ‘Funny how things work out, isn’t it ?? Major Holmers picked . 
tiny flakes of cheroot off his lips. “Because of him she could . 
easily wind up a corpse.’ He stretched. ‘Someone must be laugh- : 

ing somewhere. God, I’m tired.’ 

‘I want to see her again,’ said von List. 

‘Now ?” 

‘Yes, now.’ 

He saw her alone this time. ; 
*Your name is Marielena Crespi.’ She gazed at him with steady ° 

hatred. ‘It doesn’t matter. But I believe you knew one of my men, , 

Kalbach. Ernst Kalbach.’ She did not move a muscle. ‘I could: 

hand you over to the Gestapo, But there wouldn’t be much point : 

in that really. Not now.’ Yes, he could imagine it must be easy to: 
fall in love with such a girl. 
‘He said to tell you this —’ . 
‘He’s dead, then ?’ ; 
“Yes. He died of wounds received during heavy shelling. But: 
before he died he said, ‘Tell her I understand”,’ 
The hatred had faded from her eyes. i 
‘I think you’re a good man,’ she said hesitantly. Neither of ' 
nes spoke. The guns were. quiet but he could hear rain on the : 
Too: 


‘Unlike so many of your countrymen,’ she said, with her old. 
spirit. He acknowledged her stow words with a little nod. 1 
‘Is any country entirely black ?’ he asked her quietly, i! 
‘No,’ she said honestly, ‘It is not. But you are going to have a 
lot to answer for, all of you, even the good among you.’ They. 
talked together for a little while until the guards took her away, 
‘I cannot promise anything,’ he said as she stood up. | 
‘For you ar a man who likes to keep his word.’ H 
He nodded. i} 
Taking his stick he walked slowly through the cold, dawn rain 
of April 13th. : 


‘I’m tired, Trudi,’ he whispered as he fell fully clothed on to 
the bed, ‘Oh, God, I'm so tired.’ 
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*You won’t be dancing on that foot of yours for some time to 
come.’ Lieutenant-Colonel von List stood looking down at his 
!Adjutant, 

. “Pll be there, Herr Oberst. It takes more than this to keep a 
Stempfe down.’ His grin was sickly, but he was bearing his pain- 
ful wound with a stoical courage that rather surprised von List. 


“Now they’re trying to drown me.’ He became suddenly serious. 
‘May I with all respect say how sorry I am about the death of 
(Major Holmers.’ 
‘I think we all are,’ said von List quietly. 

*At this stage of the war, and after all he has been through. A 
terrible blow to the battalion. Terrible. A very fine man, Major 
a: ee very fine indeed.’ ‘ 

es 


He took his leave of Captain Stempfe and went out, followed 
mnwillingly by a Trudi loath to leave the exciting smells of that 
interesting place. She was fond of him by now and seemed to 
have accepted the sudden disappearance of her previous master. 
‘Come out of that? 1s 
‘Wiggling her stumpy tail and grinning guiltily, the little dog 
emoved her muzzle from the pail of raw remnants and trotted 


- On his way he met the doctor. They talked about the sad death 
bf Major Holmers. At exactly midday during the only bright spell _ 
petween the showers Holmers, after twenty-nine years as a 
soldier, had been struck down and mortally wounded by a 
olunging machine-gun bullet fired from extreme range. 

‘If he’d been younger, could he have lived ?’ ! 

_ *No,’ said Buchner. ‘Not even a young bull like Dobermann 
could have survived a bullet that went in through the back of his 
thoulder and came out through the front of his stomach. You 
ran rest easy on that one, sir.’ If it’s any comfort, added the | 
anspoken words. ; 


> ads 
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(Water splashed off the groundsheet covering the end of his bed. _ s 


_ All the flesh appeared to have been pared from the Colonel’s: 
face, so that the twin scars were deeper below the shiny cheek-- 
bones and the dark-ringed eyes sunk far into the skull. He stood| 
with the toe of his wounded leg pointed like a ballet-dancer’s, , 
barely touching the ground. : Y 
. ‘By the way,’ he said. “You needn’t tell Stempfe he was re-- 

- sponsible for his own wound. He shot an Italian and got himself 
hit, Let’s leave it like that.’ 

‘He’s pretty delighted with himself,’ said Buchner. ‘And now,, 
what are the chances of getting them away? I’ve got three int 
wot who’ll certainly die if they don’t get to a hospital damned| 
quick.’ . 


“You know the latest Divisional Order, Herr Doktor. No» 
movements on the roads except after dark.’ i 
‘But one ambulance! For God’s sake. I’ll drive it myself.’ 
Buchner’s face was dark with anger. 
- “Haven’t we let enough men die? In Heaven’s name, how’ 
many more ?? With a jerky salute the doctor walked away. 
‘Buchner! Come to the Orderly Room. I'll have a pass made: 
out for the driver and I'll sign it. It won’t mean anything, but at; 
least the blame will be off anyone else’s shoulders.’ Yi 
‘Tl say one thing,’ said Buchner. ‘You certainly take a lot on 
your own shoulders, A hell of a lot.’ { 


* * * 


The British battalion commander gave out the operation orders} 
for the attack on Point 861 ~ that was what they called Rommel | 
Ridge - and Monte Colle by the Twenty-First Guards Brigade, , 
‘As you know, this is Phase One,’ he said in the calm, un-: 
hurried tones he had used to give out the orders and plans for so) 
wad attacks. ‘Our turn doesn’t come until this phase is coms: 
pleted.’ . 4 
“What time can we expect that to be?’ asked Major Lumsden | 
politely. 
‘1 hour for the attack on Colle is seven tomorrow morning, . 
They expect to have consolidated by ten at the latest.’ tI 
‘Of course,’ said Major Lumsden meditatively, ‘they expected 
to get the Monstery in the first few hours.’ . 
‘Quite, Alan. Fortunately this isn’t Cassino.’ 
‘No,’ said the other very doubtfully. 4 
‘We must be ready to cross the start-line and move up the ; 
mountain from nine onwards . . .’ He went through the whole 
operation, using a blackboard and 


‘Right then, just to go through the main points once again 
After last light the tapes will be laid through the minefield to: " 
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_ They nodded in silence, seeing all too clearly what was eine A 
. by his last words, = 


_ ‘At H minus five we move up to close behind the start-line 


/feady to go as soon as we’re needed . . . ” After further tying up of : 
details the order-group broke up and the officers went out into ie 


_ the rain. te 
__ They glanced with distaste at the weeping sky and the deep 
_ puddles forming so steadily round their muddy boots. 


© ‘Perhaps they’ll call the whole damned thing off, suggested a - : 


} Voice hopefully. 
things finished.’ 


* ‘Not again,’ said Major Lumsden. ‘Besides, they want to get 


ee 


~ ‘Look out!’ shouted the Adjutant from the steps of the Orderly fl 


j Room, flinging himself through the doorway. 


So loud was the patter of the rain on the little trees and the 


tiles of the houses that they had not heard the sibilant warning 


of the mortar bomb. As it burst with a tearing cr-r-rump, 


scattering a deluge of mud and whirring steel, they hurledthem- 


‘selves in all directions. 

‘Sods!’ 

‘Really! Is nowhere sacred to those sportsmen ?” 
__ They got angrily to their feet, scraping themselves clean, all 
‘of them except for Major Lumsden, who lay bleeding into the 
) mud from his shattéred arm. | ie 
_ ‘I’m awfully sorry,’ he said shakily. “But it doesn’t look as if 
Tl be coming with you after all.’ 
is zk * * 


For the first time during the last four days the war slept, and, 


\except for an occasional burst of machine-gun fire, the stillness 
‘was uncanny. All along the front the German soldiers waited 
‘wearily and doggedly for the next mighty blow. 


. 


 Lieutenant-Colonel von List sat alone in the Orderly Room, | 


No Holmers. No Stempfe. He felt very alone. The arrows and 
the little coloured pins on the maps had not moved, for they had 
|been the job of Major Holmers, and he lay in the wet earth be- 
iside Telling and Wedderkop and Halser. What did it matter? 
/Of what use were maps any more when no one knew where any- 
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thing was; when half the formations written so boldly across the 
talc no longer existed ? gins Os ae ¥ 
But his eyes kept returning to the scarlet circles ringing the ) 
Monte Colle bastion untouched among a jumbled mass of defeat _ 
and confusion. A rock round which the sea might beat in vain 
for ever. tas 
Sergeant-Major Tomas found him still sitting as he had been 
an hour before; he did not appear to have moved. 4 a 
‘That’s Schulz, sir. He’s brought you something to eat, 
Schulz carried in a small tray with a bowl of soup and some — 
bread and sausage, ‘ 
‘It’s past midnight, Herr Oberst,’ he said accusingly. ‘And you — 
haven’t touched a thing since this morning.’ ‘ . 

_ *Thank you, Schulz. Put it down there, please.’ His stomach — 
rebelled at the very idea of food. a 
‘Will you be coming to bed, Herr Oberst? Everything is 
ready -—’ 

‘Soon. Get some sleep yourself. I may need you later,” 
‘Fawohl, Herr Oberst.’ 
The Sergeant-Major shut the door. 
‘He’s a good boy, that one,’ he said. “Tries hard.’ 
‘There are plenty like him in this battalion, Tomas.’ He swilled © 
the warm soup round his mouth, trying to swallow. 4 
‘Thad a telephone call about half an hour ago,’ he said, steeling — 
himself for another spoonful. ‘The Regimental Commander, © 
General Fritschauer has been wounded and his Chief of Staff 
killed. Colonel Clausitz now commands the Division.’ He stirred _ 
the soup slowly. ‘Divisional Headquarters was heavily shelled. - 
Apparently there were a lot of casualties.? He went on stirring — 
the soup, but still Tomas did not speak. | 
‘Did you hear what I said, Tomas ?’ 4 
‘Yes, sir, I did.’ 
*“You’ve no comment to make ?” + 
‘I’ve always understood that the General was a fine per 


We shall miss him, especially at a time like this,’ f 
‘The orders are still the same,’ said von List, leaning forward _ 
with his head in his hand. ‘No retreat,’ i 
“That’s nice,’ Tomas remarked caustically. “That’s something 
cosy to go to sleep on,’ 2 
“There won’t be much sleep, not tonight, nor any other night, _ 
not while we’re still defending our mountain,’ 4 
‘Our mountain ?” Tomas thought for a moment, then he grin- 
ned. ‘Yes, I suppose it is our bloody mountain, when you come 
to think of it,’ : 


‘How long d’you think we can hold ?” The Col at { ; 
from the shadow of his hand. onel glanced up 


‘Six hours. Twelve at the most. They’ll throw the works at us_ 
this time. Every gun in the whole British army. They’ll just sit 
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-and smash us to smithereens? 


about it, Tomas, the poor devils who have to attack our mountain 


for them, Tomas. Like we’ve always been before.’ 
to Monte Colle. And what’s it done for us ?” 


_ Tomas laughed, but without much of his usual humour. 


it.’ Below the table he touched the dog with his foot — somehow 
he never felt she was his; it seemed as if Kalbach would one day 


his good hand. 


speak to you straight ?” 
* “Since when have you ever done anything else ?’ 
_ ‘My brother was in Russia,’ said Tomas in a hard voice. ‘He 
was killed near Orel.’ ; 
-_ 'm sorry, I never knew that.’ 
%, te don’t know about Orel ?’ 
 §No.’ 
_ *That’s where two things happened.’ Tomas’s eyes were 
‘bleak. ‘A lot of Jews were slaughtered and shoved into pits, that 
was the first thing.’ He paused, his large face disturbed by sud- 
iden strong emotion.¢ 
"Yes ?? The encouragement was very soft. 

_ *The other thing that happened at Orel,’ said Sergeant-Major 
‘Tomas heavily, ‘was the ambush of a German battalion.’ An- 
ther pause. ‘Such a bloody good ambush that only half a dozen 
men got out alive. And one of those was called Clausitz. Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Fredrich Clausitz.’ In the old days, thought von List 
wonderingly, I’d never have let him talk like this, ; 
 ‘Clausitz commanded that battalion,’ said Tomas. ‘And he left 
them to be cut to pieces by the Cossacks. By Christ, sir, is that 
what we’ve been fighting for? So that a cowardly bastard like 
aim can get away with it? Look at him now. Commanding a 
oloody Division. Pushed up the ladder all the way. Lose six 
nundred men and finish up a bloody general.’ ‘Tomas was very 
red in the face, - 
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. ‘Yes, But you’re wrong, Tomas. We can hold Monte Colle for 
days if we have to. While there’s one man with a Spandau still __ 
left, not one British soldier could get up that slope. Good God, __ 
man, there’s not enough cover for a beetle. Make no mistake _ 


_ *There are a lot of people in Germany at this moment who 
would give you a variety of short sharp answers to that question” _ 


come back and reclaim her. He bent down and patted her with 


_ ‘We've known each other a long time, Herr Oberst.’ Whenever 
jit was Herr Oberst then something special was coming. ‘CanI i 


| wili wish they’d never been born.’ He paused, trying to smooth 
away thepain from his splitting head with slow strokes of his fingers, ab 

_ *“They’ve probably had their orders already. They’ll come to- . 
morrow. Today rather. Or the next day. And we must be ready 


__ ‘Oh, we've been ready for them, sir. All the way from Moscow i! 


~ *There’s something on your mind,’ said von List. ‘Let’s have __ 


a 


_ ‘I know how you feel,’ von List said sympathetically. oo 
over and done with.’ Not so long ago I’d have slapped him d 
and very hard indeed. So that was what had eluded him for so” 
long; that was the ugly little story of Colonel Clausitz, acting | 
_ Divisional General. Not that it seemed particularly important 
any more. Except for Tomas. More of the story grew in his 
memory. It was Clausitz who had ordered the massacre. Yes, that 
was it. He’d had the Jews, some hundreds of them, butch ed. | 
There’d been some excuse of them being partisans, or helping — 
_ the guerrillas, something like that. The details were hazy. Not 
that he’d been the only Wehrmacht officer to order summa ‘| 
executions — it hadn’t all been the S.S. So he’d run away as well. — 
And now he commands a Division. Incredible what knowing the 
right strings to pull, and the right women to flatter, can do toa 
man’s career, even a swine like this one. . 

‘What will you do after the war, Tomas ?” i 

‘After the war?’ He was surprised by the sudden change of 
subject. “I don’t really know, sir. Probably spend the first month © 
or so as drunk as I can get, then look round for another army te 
join. I don’t know.’ A terrible look of hopelessness spread across _ 
- his face at the thought of the future. 
; “Still,” he went on more cheerfully. ‘There’s plenty to be g 
through before that happens.’ 

‘Yes,’ murmured von List. aL 

‘It’s too quiet,’ said Tomas, getting back to something he 
knew. ‘Far too quiet. This is the way it used to be before an Ivan 
attack. D’you remember, sir ?” 

‘Very well.’ 

‘If we could stop the Russkis surely we can stop this lot ?” 
voice was pleading. 5 


“This lot have everything that we haven’t had for the last six 


months,’ 
‘That’s it, I suppose.’ =e 
Trudi emerged and sniffed the Sergeant-Major’s large boots} 
reassured, she vanished under the table. - 
“There’s one of them that doesn’t have to worry anyway.’ _ 
Tomas smiled for the first time that evening. Re 
“Much as Id like it, Tomas, I’m afraid we can’t stay gossiping © 
a nee Great events lie close ahead and we must be prepared — 
or them. — 


with Quartermaster-Sergeant Rednitz, not knowing what to in K, 
Well? Rednitz lay drinking schnapps with his boots of. 9 


-another swig at the bottle. oe iy 
eda end to meet them with the drunken gleam of battle 
m my eye.’ He burped loudly. ‘For Germany, Tomas, for poor _ 
bloody Germany.’ | “a 


ted complete quiet in their sectors; they all had extra sentries _ 
posted and all the forward posts fully manned. : 

_ ‘Goodnight,’ he said politely to each in turn. ‘And now, Trudi, 
there’s nothing more for us here. Except this.’ He gave her the 
bread and sausage. a ae 

. But, before he went to his room, he walked in the watery moon- 


Von List rang up the three companies in turn. They all repor- ; 


light with Trudi trotting at his heels. To the East, from where — * 


the next dawn would come, the war was waking into uneasy life 
with the same sullen rumble that had been part of his waking 
ours for — was it really only five years ? He removed his cap and — 
let the night breeze play across his aching head. Twenty yards — 

this way, twenty yards back, like a prisoner prowling helplessly 
in his cell. Those partisans, lying in the darkness expecting 
Heath, were they any more trapped than he was? Words spun 


through his head, tiny meteors flashing this way, that way, ex- . 
bloding in silent agony, trying to burst their way through the hot 
tight cake of his skull....°Tothe last man’...‘Forthesecond 


time in my life we are beaten...’ How could the same man carry 
Ewo such contradictions in his mind ? ‘How much longer?’ .... 
[How many more must die?’ .. . And his father, the last time 


they had met before he died, strolling on the silver beach, talking : 


through the soothing music of the sea .. . ‘Whatever happens, 
Karl, always remember you were born a von List...’ Zorndorf. 
Rossbach. Eylau. Leipzig. Waterloo. Sedan. The Somme. 
Poland. France. Moscow. Stalingrad. Monte Colle. . . a family 
of soldiers, fighters. No greater glory than to die, sword or 
machine pistol in hand... Always remember, Karl... And 
“edi, who married a Soldier. A soldier who had given his oath... 
\Absolute obedience to the Fiihrer. . . of the German people... 
Ziegler, Holmers, Kalbach, were they not also the German 
neople ? Were not Huth and Tomas and Kumitsch ? A big shell 
sroaned its way across the sky carrying death or mutilation to 
‘omeone far behind the British lines. . . . We'll fight in the 
nountains, that’s what the S.S. colonel had said. In the moun- 
gains where he had sat and watched his wife and child laughing in 
he snow ... With the men of the old days, the men who marched 


vith him to Dunkirk and across the blazing steppes tothe Volga, 


with those men he might have held the mountain for weeks... 
Through the tortured intensity of his thoughts he heard the 
ound of engines and the squeak of tracks, then a voice asking 
‘or the officer in command... Germany would need these boys, 
he children, he thought of Holmers with a quick pang, she 
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would need them alive, not shredded among the rocks or helpless 
cripples dragging out the rest of their lives in beds or wheel-- 
chairs . .. He heard Sergeant Blaun’s voice answering .. . Ment 
like Blaun, Buchner, Roske . . . The engines stopped. 

‘Stay where you are till I get back.’ bath bs gis 
_ ‘Fawohl, Herr Leutnant.’ Men were talking in low voices . . «, 
And I will always be ready, as a valiant soldier, to risk my life int 
order to keep this oath . . . Trudi growled warningly. 

‘Herr Oberst, this officer would like to see you.’ Two figures; 
stood before him. Blaun went back to his restless tour of his: 
depleted command. e 

‘Lieutenant Bock, sir. Reporting with a troop of S.P. guns to) 
be under your command.’ He wore his peaked cap at a jaunty/ 
angle and seemed to be full of confidence. ) 

‘I see,’ said von List. He tried to concentrate his thoughts.. 
‘Very well then. Keep your guns where they are for the moment.. 
Let your men get some sleep, but hold yourself in readiness fort 
further orders.’ . 

“Yessir.” 

- ‘How much ammunition have you, Lieutenant ?” 

‘Enough, sir.’ 

‘Enough ? Enough for what exactly ?’ 

“To assist in a counter-attack role,’ said Bock smartly. 

‘And who do you suppose is going to be doing any counter-- 
attacking ?? And with that one short sentence the die was cast. 

‘I — well — I understood — ’ ae | 

‘Never mind,’ said von List, watching the first fringes of a long, 
black cloud nibbling at the bright edge of the moon. 

‘It’s like mice at a cream cheese.’ He felt light-headed and sud= 
denly happier than he’d done for weeks. ‘How d’you feel about 
things, Lieutenant ? The war, for instance ? How would you say; 
it was going? Well, so-so, or badly ?? He was smiling in the: 
gathering darkness as the moon slowly went out. Thoughts; 
thoughts, chasing each other, confusing, contradictory, getting: 
you nowhere. A brief exchange of talk with a complete stranger: 
and things were suddenly very, very clear. * 

‘Well, Herr Oberst - ’ He shifted uneasily, hoping his men: 
weren’t listening. 4) 

‘You want to throw away your life for Greater Germany, is 
that it? Well, you may have to yet. Never bank on anything, 
Lieutenant, never bank on anything, not even when you’ve got 
your hands round it. Tellme, are you familiar with your Socrates ?? 

_Bock’s mouth was a black pit of astonishment. a 
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And when a man dies gloriously in war, shall we not say, in 
the first place, that he is of the golden race ?”? Would you agree 
with that, Bock ?’ A slight drizzle began to fall. Buchner would 
appreciate this, he thought. By God, he would. a 


“Well? I asked you a question, Bock.’ The rain on his 
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Lieutenant.’ 


_ “Yes, Herr Oberst.’ Lieutenant Bock stood feeling as if he'd yo 
received a direct hit from a Nebelwerfer, his ideas ina sudden, __ 
unfamiliar turmoil, listening to this extraordinary Colonel calling _ 


for Schulz. 
he Slowly the stunned artillery officer returned to his guns, call- 
ing, in his turn, for the Troop Sergeant-Major. 


[The last direct descendant of the first Karl von List who had 
fought the Russians in 1758 sat at the little table in his room 
Writing in his slow, careful hand. Beside the scratching pen were 
the picture of his wife and the Knight’s Cross with the ribbon _ 
neatly laid out. The golden flame of the lamp flickered now and 


then, sending little ripples of shadow across the shining ink. 


-It was one-thirty on the morning of April 14th, 1945. When > 


the page was covered he read through what he had written, 
adding two commas but otherwise making no changes. He signed 
mis name, then folded the paper into three. All this he did very 


slowly and with great deliberation, now and then breaking off to _ 


listen to the sounds of the war outside. 


f _As though satisfied by what he heard, he went to the doorand 


calied once again for Schulz. Then he began to take off his battle 


clothes, folding them as tidily as he could with a heavily ban- 


daged hand and placing them on the camp-chair. 

. “My best uniform, please, Schulz,’ 

“At once, Herr Oberst.’ If he’d asked for Churchill’s head on a 
platter Schulz would have answered in the same way. Von List 
sat on the bed in his underclothes. His side was hurting badly, in 
dlace of the headache which had gone, and he tasted the fever 
in his mouth. Strange, it had been like this on the evening of his 
arrival to take over the defence of Monte Colle, He took another 


of his pills and dipped his head in the basin, then, rubbing the © i 
-oughness of his chin, he asked for shaving water. He shaved and 


washed himself as best he could, brushing his hair with great 
sare as if he were preparing to take Ledi out to dinner. He put on 
is breeches and field boots, then the tunicwith all his decorations. 
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‘I’m afraid you'll nave to slit the “eee Unwillingly Schu ft 
cut the material of the dress tunic to let it pass over the bulk ¢ 


‘Seems a shame,’ he muttered. ‘A real shame. Stuff like this.” 
Private Schulz was bursting with curiosity as he did up the: 
buttons and buckled the gleaming belt, but he did not dare speak.. 

‘t won’t need that,’ von List nodded at the pistol holster in thes 
orderly’s hand. ‘Just put it on the bed.’ Schulz obeyed. Sudo 
his eyes widened; he straightened up. 

‘The Herr Oberst is not thinking — ?’ His tongue froze at the: 
idea that had struck him. Such things were happening, everyone 
knew that. Even among Generals such things were happening.. 
Von List smiled, shaking his head very slightly and picked up the: 
Knight’s Cross. Schulz put it round his neck with trembling: 
fingers. 

"See that it’s straight,’ said von List. He put on his cap, the cap. 
that had travelled with him over so many hard, weary miles.. 
Lastly he took up the photograph, regarded it carefully for a 
moment and put it in the pocket of his tunic. 

‘Right, Schulz, thank you.’ His glance roamed slowly round! 
the little room. 

‘Thank you for all you’ ve done,’ he said. ‘And for all the night 
sleep you’ve missed.’ He held out his hand. ‘Good luck, Schulzy 
wherever you may land up.’ 

Private Schulz swallowed hard; he blinked rapidly and could 
not speak. 

‘If you like you can keep the fufaika. I seem to remember it 
fits you quite well. But don’t let a Russian catch you in it” 

Von List went out, carrying the paper in his gloved hand, and: 
his dog pattered after him. 

Private Schulz remained at attention with his moist eyes fixed 
on the heavy quilted jacket hanging on the door. 

Back in the Orderly Room von List summoned Sergeant. 
Major Tomas. 

‘Release the prisoners, Tomas.’ 

‘Wouldn’t they be safer where they are, sir?? He had nah 
ani a muscle. “I don’t know what the Herr Oberst has in a 

ut — 

“You know damned well what he has in mind,’ said von List, 

‘I wondered how long it would take you to ‘reach this —e 
said Tomas. i 
_ __*You’re right about the prisoners. Leave them where they ar 
Now,’ he added briskly. ‘There’s a hell of a lot to do and ne 
much time, They’ Il attack today, Tomas, I’m sure of it. If it’s 
dawn then we’ve got’ - Tomas saw his lips working in silen 
calculation - ‘about three to four hours before the shelling starts. 

“Could one ask what has brought the Herr Oberst to this — - thi 
answer ?” enquired Tomas very formally. 4 
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we'll get a chance to talk about them ’ He got up and began 
aspecng “Yourealiseof course l’veabsolutely norighttodothis ?? 
‘According to the book, no. But this bloody book’s been out of 


of 1 oa Tomas. niles Little chides Peshus ihe oe 


date for too bloody long. Besides’— he grinned cynically — ‘what- _ es 


aver that bastard Clausitz orders, then I’m for doing the 
.. f talk do, T eaking | 
S$ sort oO won’t do, Tomas. You’re s like an 
andisciplined civilian already.’ : 
“God help me from becoming one of those,’ 

- *But you will, we all will, and very soon.’ He held out the 
Milled paper. Td like you to read this.’ ; 
‘The Sergeant Major read the words to himself, handed it back 

m silence. 

“Yes, Herr Oberst,’ he said simply. 

‘I want to do it right. Will you help me, Tomas ? For the sake 
if the old days, of what we once were.’ 

*Compared to the Siberians, this’Il be child’s play,’ said Tomas, 
tanding straight and solid as a pillar of rock. 

_ *Very well then. Get me the companies in the following order: 
wo. Three. One.’ 

- “Lieutenant Dobermann last, sir ?” 
’ *Yes.’ 

Von List spoke to his three company commanders in turn on 
he telephone, phrasing his orders slightly differently to each 
‘ne. And, of them all, Lieutenant Dobermann was the only one 
9 raise any objection. 

- Sergeant-Major Tomas hurried back to his room, where he 
hook the snoring Rednitz. 

- *Wake up, you drunken old slob. I’ve got news for you,’ 

Von List put down the receiver after his conversation with 
Yobermann. Then for a short moment he let his head sink for- 
yard on to his arms. 

*Oh God,’ he repeated in a small, muffled voice. ‘Oh, my God.’ 
traightening up, he smoothed the front of his tunic, and took a 
sep, slow breath. On his way out he reached up and ripped the 
riddle of the map from the wall, the section where the Monte 
‘olle massif was ringed in red, and threw it on the floor. 


“Outside the war had woken to life, like a heath fire that had 


mouldered below the hot ashes and suddenly leapt into new 

ame. To the west, to the east, the sky was ablaze with the flash 
> guns and mortars, long lines of tracer criss-crossed in the 

iver drizzle and the pounding roar of the artillery duels shook 

16 ground and pressed hard against his ears. 

‘Only Monte Colle stood dark and silent, waiting, menacing, 

hile the war seethed and bubbled on every side like some mon- 

rous molten cauldron. 

ee | Bie it into your hands, Karl. See that the door stays | 
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closed... And a man who must still have believed in hag 
was doing had answered, ‘Iwill, sir? 
__ He waited, consumed with sudden tearing impatience, listen-- 
ing for the guns that would open this last bombardment of his} 
mountain. If they were to open fire within the next hour then hiss 
_ reputation as a soldier, his honour, his very name would have: 
been thrown away in vain. : § 
Lit by the flickering red lightning of a battle no longer his con=- 
cern, he stood very still, staring up at the shadowed slope of the: 
mountain, and his face could have been carved from wood, 


* * * 


The long files of British infantry advanced slowly to the tape? 
marking the start line and lay down to wait in the cold drizzle: 


_ that drifted across the great bulk of the mountain rising above: 


them. The huge din of the other offensives brought little comfort... 
This was their own Calvary, this was where a lot of them were? 
due to die within the next few hours, and nothing would bring: 
comfort except the opening bars of the overture that was to) 
deafen, daze, and finally smash the men who waited for them ont 
those brooding heights. u 

They lay or knelt under their dripping ground-sheets and gas=« 
capes and hoped numbly for their luck to hold. = 


* * * 


Lieutenant Dobermann sat glaring at the telephone as if it had| 
bitten him. Mingled with his rage was a look of bewilderment,, 
Then he roared for Acting Sergeant-Major Hufnagel. 
“We’re to go back,’ he snapped. :. 
‘Back, sir ?’ i 
ves Back. Down the hill. To Bologna for all I know.? = 
*Yessir.’ Sa 
Since taking over Weber’s job three days before when the latter: 
finally succumbed to his racking dysentery, Hufnagel had kept 
out of Dobermann’s way as much as possible. There was little: 
sympathy between the two men..He waited for the officer to, 
speak, fixing his eyes on the most nubile of the naked women! 
decorating the bunker. if 
‘To conform with local tactical withdrawals,’ sneered Dobeas 
mann. “Great God, man. We could have held them for weeks,’ 
‘Orders are orders, Lieutenant,’ said Hufnagel piously. 
“But this - ’ Tears of anger sprang to Dobermann’s pale e S, 
“When are we to move ?’ It couldn’t be too soon for Hufnagel 
He’d heard these sort of quiet spells before. They all ended the 
same bloody way, with the world going mad and toc many_blokes| 
being blown to hell. 1} 
‘Now. At once.’ Lieutenant Dobermann thrust out his Iro n 
Cross as if to give himself both confidence and inspiration 2 d 


p East 


thought Hufnagel, we could do all this in our sleep. — 

_ *Yes, Lieutenant. Number Two Platoon not to leave their posi- 
tions till Number One’s on its way down.’ Someone’s taking a 
hell of a bloody chance with this lot. If Tommy starts anything 


half way through. Christ! They’ll be picking up the bits for the 


rest of the bloody war. 


Privates Kumitsch and Damme prepared to leave Number Six 


post. 
- “Got everything ?’ 


_ *Yes. No, the coffee.’ Damme took the tin from the little cup- ; 


Soard shattered by the shell splinter so long ago. 2 
“Come on, Heinrich, it’ll soon be light.’ 

_ They started up the rocky slope, humping the Spandau and 
the belts, the last two men on the forward side of the mountain. 
To their right the coming dawn showed as a dim glimmer in the 
thilly darkness; thin clouds subdued the light of the moon to a 
gale milky wash. A little breeze from the west brought a faint 


int of smoke, but once again the war had subsided into another © 


bf its menacing silences, startled now and then by ragged out- 
dursts of small-arms fire. 

' *What’s the time ?” 

- *Ten to six,’ said Kumitsch.’ 

- ‘Wonder what’s going on ?’ 

' ‘Why worry? We’ll find out soon enough. We always do.’ 
<umitsch spoke like a veteran. 

They reached the crest just before six. The sky was brighten- 
ng and the dawn moon shone like a hazy silver coin. Kumitsch 
flanced back, down imto the valley. The ruins of Casaglia were 
ust visible rising from a thick, black sea. 

From beyond the hills hugging the foot of the mountain the 
ky leapt with a sudden long flicker of yellow flame, like fire 
unning along a powder train, and the crash of the guns was one 
ontinuous roar of sound. 

¢ ran from the crest of Monte Colle. But behind him Damme 
Hipped and fell as the first tornado of shells struck the mountain 


ad a big splinter opened the back of his thigh as neatly as a ~ 


argeon’s knife. He clawed and squirmed his way frantically over 
ie rocks, deafened by the noise of the bombardment, his mouth 
il of mud. The world was dark with smoke and flying debris, 
mn by the savage flash of explosive. Twice the blast of a big shell 
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“Run, Willi!’ Kumitsch hurled himself forward, crouching as 


ung him sideways, but still he hauled himself on, leaving a wide — 
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- smear of blood like some half-severed insect. 
Then he felt hands beneath his arms. _ hae 
‘Hang on, Willi. It’s me.” Kumitsch got the wounded man 
to his shoulders and retraced his steps, stumbling along like a 
drunkard. The shelling was confined to the forward slopes andi 
the very summit and they were soon clear of the stinking darkness} 
and into the growing light ofthe new dawn. og 
Kumitsch stopped for a rest. His friend lay beside him, spitting 
the muck from his mouth. Kumitsch did his best for the huge 
wound with his field dressing. a 
‘Thanks,’ said Damme. ‘I don’t know why you came back, i 
*You’ve got the coffee,’ said Kumitsch with a shaky smile, He 
- hoisted Damme up again and they went on, away from where the: 
whole long crest of their mountain was rising in black fountains 
to the sky, down to the rest of the battalion who waited in Rocca 
San Michele for what might come next, thanking God and theirt 
little Colonel that they were not still up there. ‘so 
* * * Dp 
The British infantry rolled up their ground-sheets and fixed theirs 
bayonets, stamping the cold of the long wait from their feet. A 
white fog hung across the mountain, shot by the long curving 
streamers of the mortar smoke-bombs. Beyond it the mountain 
shook to the impact of the great shells from the heavies. Tho 
ands of shells had fallen on their enemies and now, in a fe} 
moments, they would start the long climb — another long climb = 
to see what was left. Knowing what to expect the guardsmen 
leant on their weapons in silence, hearing the German shells 
searching the little hills that had been their homes for so long, 
Officers consulted their watches ; uttered words of encouragement, 
The sun of a new day rose slowly behind the mountains and, as 
it appeared, the smoke began to thin. Men checked their rifless 
one or two talked nervously or tried to make a brave joke. 4 
| In front of them the jagged remains of Casaglia topped the: 
little ridge over which they must pass before the real work of the: 
day began. # 
a fi a screech an ste os barrage that was to take them up 
ast mountain blocking the way to the plains, s to life a! 
hundred yards to their front, : : ute siti? | 
‘Get ready!’ i 
Aeroplanes screamed over, heading for the German guns. Of 
the ground the men who fought on their feet, who killed theirs 
enemies as living men and not as scurrying dots, spat on their; 
hands, made sure the bayonets were secure, that grenades were 
handy, and started forward at the shrill blast of the whistle. 
Slowly the barrage crept up the steepening slope in a solid wall | 
of steel and flame. 
‘Keep spread out! Don’t bunch!’ 
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if i 4S and up hey went, cursing 3 weight of their equi ment 
waiting fi for the first deadly crackle of the Spandaus, bee ; 


9 


THE men of the First Battalion, 68th Grenadier Regiment, lay : 
concealed from the air among the oak and chestnut trees at the’ 
foot of the mountain just by Rocca San Michele. They discussed 
the present development and many and varied were the ideas put 
‘forward as they glanced uneasily up at the summit of Monte Colle. 
‘Looks like a bloody volcano. God help anyone caught in that.’ 
j T Th e whole top of the mountain belched and spouted flame and 
shattered rock. 

| *The Tommies’Il be behind this barrage.’ 


bloody arses ?” 
_ *The C.O. knows what he’s doing.’ - 
"Yes, he’s right there. Von List’s got his head screwed on ~ 
retty tight. He knew this lot was coming and got us out of it, 
just in time. Hey, Kumitsch, you were the last up there. Didn’t 
you see the Tommies coming up the bloody hill 2?’ 
. ‘He was too busy being a bloody hero again,’ shouted someone, | 
pu wut with a certain respect in his tone, 

_ *Tommy takes it, then up we go again and send him packing, 
i Stands to reason.’ 
_ Take a look at Dobermann,’ advised Runz. ‘Black as a 
nigger’s armpit.’ 4 
_ The three company commanders stood together, their glances 
moving from the mountain to the men and back again to the 
mountain. They looked thoroughly perplexed and Dobermann: 
Was gesticulating furiously, every now and then slamming his 
ist against the palm of his hand. 

ti ‘We should be up there,’ he kept repeating. ‘We should never 
ve let the swine get a foothold.’ 
3H ‘How d’you know they’re even trying ?’ asked Roske seneabiy: 
Te too was agitated, for he hated not knowing what was happen- 
ng; he liked things cut and dried. Hither attack or defend. But 
s. Were they going back ? What the devil was happening ? 
‘For God’s sake, Dobermann, I don’t ‘know any more than you 


. Bee has we're going back into rae reserve,’ tried Huth. 
gesmceic reservel At a time like this, when the big offensive’s 
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~ *Then what the hell are we doing down here, sitting on our 
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obviously started. Don’t be bloody daft!’ Dobermann marc 
away for a few steps and then back again, _ a 

+ ‘Look at the men,’ he snarled. ‘They don’t like all this muc : ! 
about either.’ ea 
‘By the looks of them,’ Roske said, ‘they’re damned glad to.b it 
sitting here with whole skins.’ i, 
‘Right then,’ shouted Acting Company Sergeant-Major 
Hufnagelat his company. ‘Let’s get someofthose weapons cleaned, 
shall we. We’re not drifting down the Rhine on a bloody holiday 
cruise. You never know when you're going to need them next.’ bY 
So they waited in this unexpected oasis, below the steady 
moan of the big British shells curving endlessly above them in a 
vast invisible arch of sound, and the slamming roar of the 
fighters on their way to blast the German guns that still flung 4 
back their shells defiantly, despairingly, swamped by this deluge) 
of high explosive. i? 
Lieutenant-Colonel von List walked from his Orderly Room 


for the last time carrying his little dog in his arms; behind — 
stalked Sergeant-Major Tomas, very erect, the perfect picture of 
a German regular soldier. For he too had put on his best uniform > 
and polished his boots till they shone in the early sun. Following | 
them came the Quartermaster, stumping along with a very set _ 
expression, and Medical Officer Buchner chewing a twig brok | 
from a passing branch. a | 
The officers and men of the battalion gawped at the strange 
little procession. 4 
‘Bloody hell,’ muttered Hufnagel to Wiederheim, ‘where the 
blazes are they off to ? Hitler’s funeral ?” a 
‘On your feet,’ boomed Tomas, but von List shook his head 
gesturing at the men to sit down. ‘Let them rest while they can.” 
He faced them in silence. They stared back at him curiously, 
Something’s up, they thought to themselves, shifting restlessly 
or fiddling with the rifles across their knees. They’d never seen: 
him look like this. And all dolled up as if he was going to a swank 
party. Men glanced at each other furtively. You never knew with 
this one. Perhaps it was some bloodstained counter-attack. Mass 
suicide for the lot of them. That’s the worst of officers, the things" 
_ they could make you. do. ay 
‘Can you hear me ?’ he shouted. Nee, 
*Yes, Herr Oberst,’ a few voices answered. ‘i 
Herr Oberst! The last time he’d ever be called that. The: 
memory of Clausitz’s screaming rage was vivid in his mind, 
Traitor! Coward! Defiler of Germany’s uniform! Once he him=) 
self had been privileged to hear their beloved Fiihrer, whom they 
had all followed so very willingly during the days of conquest and! 
champagne, rant and rave in that same tone of shrieking 
hysteria. a 
‘Herr Oberst.’ He heard Tomas’s whispered reminder. Of 
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: there vi was 3 still a Hraiee be ves daly hog e didn’t act 
h quite so much. And all because of a filthy phe side bayonet in 
j ‘some war that could have had nothing to do with this one. 


| see that. Kumitsch stood up. ¥ 


a = 


- ‘Come out here, please.’ 


\ streaked with black; the peak of his cap hung awry, cut half away 
| byasplinter, and his uniform was soaked dark with Damme’sblood. 


‘hadn't been — ’ His words were lost in the angry whine of the 
aircraft. He waited, looking up at the top of Colle, his mountain. 
‘There wouldn’t be much more time. He fumbled at the Iron. 


German shells were landing on the summit now. Trudi trembled 
iand whimpered. ‘It’s all right, it’s all right.’ He succeeded in 


Rornis it on to the dirty, torn, blood-spattered tunic of Private 
umitsch, Then he stood back and saluted. 


of a.smile. And so have most of you, a dozen times over, he. 
th ought, looking round their tired, stubbled faces. You stupid 


dong and with so little complaint. Again his eyes went to the 
summit of the mountain he had promised to guard. Hurry. For 
“God’s sake, hurry. They’d be there any minute. Though a large 
white sheet flew.above Rocca San Michele that might not be 
enough. The fog of war. In the fog of war men often went mad 
and shut their eyes. 

_ ‘I have just spoken to the Divisional Commander on the tele- 
hone and told him . ? he paused while the planes dived 
through the smoking sky . oe ‘and told him that I am surrender- 
ing the Monte Colle position.’ He saw a sea of gaping faces; 
Kumitsch, still rigid at attention, with wide eyes; the officers 
turned to statues. 

¥ q1 have come to this — this painful decision after much thought.’ 
‘dow were they taking it? ‘And entirely on my own respon- 
sibility.’ Still no one spoke. He shook open the paper in his hand 
land started to read: 


‘oe needed by a Germany bled white - ’ With a sudden sharp 
; sture their Colonel scrunched the paper against his chest and 
arew it from him. 

“fFor God’s sake,’ he cried. ‘Surely we know each other well 


mough to call a spade a bloody spade.’ 
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‘DS Kumitsch stood to attention before the Colonel. His face was 


Cross on his smooth, smart tunic with his one hand. A few _ 


removing the cross. Without a word he took a step forward and ~— 


ifools, he thought with sudden pitying anger, to have followed so — 


q ‘Men of the First Battalion, you must know as well as I do that — 
is war is lost.’ Not a voice was raised in protest. ‘We shall all — 


*Yes, Herr Oberst,’ called out Hufnagel. ‘We don’t need . 


es 


%. ‘Private Kumitsch!’ His first words staggered them, he could — 


. *That was a very brave thing you did,’ said von List. ‘If it . 


_ “You’ve earned the damned thing,’ he said with the sad ghost _ “ 


“What's to hi to us? sae a raion a > 
~ Which +t apo 0 prefer,’ shouted Buchner suddenly “4 * 
‘answer. ‘A prison camp or my sharp little knife?’ _ 

‘Or six feet of Italian earth >? added some wag. ‘ % t 

‘Will the Quartermaster come with us ?” 
"Yes, will he still feed us? Are houses still to be built o a 
_ Sauer ?? The Quartermaster stood there with tears in his little 
eyes, trying to look his usual pugnacious self. : 

‘I can’t order you to do this — ’ But von List’s words we! a 
drowned by shouts and even cheers. ¥ 
’ ‘We don’t need orders for this.’ 

‘Haven’t we done enough ?” 

‘Send some of those Party swine up the hill!’ 

Von List held up his hand. a] 

‘Yes, give them a taste of Tommy’s guns!’ The cries were 
savage as those of wild beasts. 

At last he made himself heard. 

‘I’d like to thank you,’ he began, but got no further. 

‘It was a pleasure, sir.’ 

‘We enjoyed every moment of it.’ 

‘If ever you need us again, Herr Oberst,’ 

They were like children suddenly let out to play after hours 
the class-room. ie 

‘It’s us who should be thanking you, Herr Oberst,’ called Huf- =) 
nagel. i 

wish all of you;the very best of luck, wherever you may go_ 
and whatever you may do.’ His throat threatened to choke him, 

‘And the same to you, Herr Oberst,’ squeaked Maulhard with” 
all his heart. | 

In a sudden burst of fire from flak guns von List said somethi ng 
to Sergeant-Major Tomas. 

“Weapons over here, and hurry it up!’ - 

By now many faces were turned anxiously towards the moun= 
tain top. a] 

The rifles, the Schmeissers, the Spandaus, carried in so many f 
cases through so many countries, were thrown with a clatter on” 
to the mounting heaps and, as each man stepped up and dropped | 
his weapon so at that moment he ceased to be a soldier. — 

Then it was the turn of the officers. Roske flung down his 
pistol with a careless gesture as if the whole business was of no. 
possible interest to him. Huth hesitated but followed suit. 
Watching, von List thought, what would Ziegler have done? 
And Simmering ? And, most of all, Holmers, who had done this 
before ? ~ 

He was startled from his thoughts by an angry, roaring bellow, 
i ‘Men,’ yelled Lieutenant Dobermann when it came to his tt f 
‘are we all miserable cowards? Are we going to give up wh 2 
German soldiers are still fighting for the Reich ?’ 
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‘the muzzle slight! i , 
_ ‘Cowards! Contemptible swine! Call yourselves soldiers !? 


Won’t come to any harm,’ 

‘Lieutenant Dobermann?’ 

| aa Dobermann was beside himself. He swung round on von 
List. ~ \ ye 


at 


(able mess.” 


" ‘Yes, Lieutenant, I have.’ 


| path leading up the mountain. At the beginning of the slope he 
Stopped, waving his pistol. / | 


: 


oo ‘Long live Germany!’ With that he sprang up 
ithe track. : 


appeared for an instant on the skyline before starting down the 
slope, dodging among the rocks, rey 
Dobermann went on up the track payin no heed to von List, 


wwho called him back time and time again. The men watched his 
iprogress spellbound, ; 


E 
rtast 


sat the British advancing in short rushes down the slope. The 
Hullets buzzed uselessly above the rocks, but one, by one of those 
freaks of chance so common to war, hit a guardsman in the 
emple, killing him without a groan, The watching Germans 


, 


jsCool off,’ said Hufnagel, his ex-Sergeant-Major, ‘and you < 


ape E - : Ses 
__ *You’ve done this,’ he stormed, ‘You’ve led us into this miser- 


~ Glaring round him like a baited, maddened animal Dober- __ 
mann let out a sort of strangled bellow and made a dash forthe 


__ ‘Won’t anyone follow me?’ He waited in vain, watched by i 
| four hundred pairs of interested but, in the main, unsympathetic 


‘eyes. 
eri show you how a German officer can die,’ he shouted, not a 


Cr: ‘Come back,’ shouted von List. “You bloody fool, come back!’ — 
_ They watched the Lieutenant mak‘ng his way up the moun- — 
‘tain, standing helpless below as the first of the assaulting infantry — 


“The crazy bastard,’ cried Hufnagel. ‘The stupid, crazy 5 


ducked or flung themselves down as the Bren gun bullets whip- | 


 Half-way up the Lieutenant raised his pistol and began to fire _ ‘ 


ped through the trees; some instinctively crawled towards the pS: 
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terrible, sobbing cry that echoed across the bright face of Mon: oi 
Colle. — ; ya ue 
‘Stay where you are,’ von List shouted at the men. A few were 
-on their feet; others were ‘crawling away through the trees; one 
or two had grabbed rifles from the pile. “Throw down we 
weapons!’ : 5 | 

They all froze where they were, gazing up the mountain, 

‘I’m going up,’ said von List. ‘ . 

‘Hadn’t you better take this ?? Buchner handed him a grubby — 

handkerchief. ‘It’s never in all its short life performed a more 

worthwhile job,’ he added with all his old cynical amusement. — 

- *PIl come with you, Herr Oberst,’ said his old friend Tomas, 
*We’ve been through worse than this together.’ He glanced con= 

temptuously up the track. ‘It’s not Ivan up there.’ te 

‘Put your hands up then. And you two ?’ He nodded at Roske _ 
and Huth. ‘If the officers go then the men will follow.’ 

‘Might as well.’ Roske shrugged. ‘Coming, Huth ?” 

From their positions among the rocks the British were looki: 
down suspiciously, their rifles to their shoulders. | 

‘Hold your fire!’ An officer got cautiously to his feet. 

‘Do you want to surrender ?” 

Lieutenant-Colonel von List, holder of the Knight’s Cro 
with the Oakleaf, Swords and Diamonds, waved the handkerchi 
in acknowledgement and began to limp up the path. Bit 

Beside him went Private Kumitsch. Behind came Tomas, — 
managing to look as if he was on parade, and the officers of the © 
First Battalion. 

‘First exercise you’ve taken for some time, eh, Sauer ?? Buch- 
ner chuckled. The fat Quartermaster was panting heavily on the © 
steep incline, ‘Never mind, you only have to surrender once.” 

Von List struggled upwards holding his little dog. His side 
was on fire, but his mind was numb so that he hardly notice 7 
what went on around him. 4 

“You all right, Herr Oberst ?’ He felt Kumitsch’s hand beneath i 
his elbow. : g 
“Yes, Kumitsch, I can manage this last little drama on my i 
own. 

They reached the body of Lieutenant Dobermann, and here 
von List stopped. Dobermann’s lips were drawn back in an ex= 
pression of fierce hatred, his dead blue eyes shone very brightly 
in the rays of the Italian sun, and the little breeze stirred his 
thick blond hair. Somewhere von List heard a loud voice shout=_ 
ing in English, but he did not move. Looking down at the big, — 
crumpled body, he said, half to himself. ‘At the end of the day 
God knows which was the right answer.’ 

Private Kumitsch looked at him with great compassion in his 
eyes. 

‘Both, Herr Oberst,’ he said gently. ‘Both.’ 
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EPILOGUE ~ 


London: April 1965 


non his stick and impervious to the week-end crowds that jostled 
and pushed on every side like a loud, tormented sea. v 


_ 


the same little thrill of pleasure he always experienced on seeing 
his wife after however short an absence. 


darling. It was sweet.’ 
‘Are you hungry ?’ 


1 all her love. But what about you ?” 

‘I wouldn’t mind a cup of coffee.’ 

_ They got a corner table for two in the noisy, glaring station 
puffet. Ledi von List pushed the welter of dirty cups and glasses 


p yatched her husband moving slowly forward towards the big 
plowsy girl working the coffee machine. Though small and in- 


Sonspicuous in his dark suit beside the three tall young guards- 


60 amazingly young still under the short grey hair, and the proud. 
filt to his head. Suddenly she saw him in his grey uniform, red- 
triped breeches, the Knight’s Cross glinting at his throat and 
the polished belt roufid a waist still slim as that of a young man. 
"*You should have let me do it,’ she said as he brought the 
soffee and two sandwiches in cellophane. But he would never 
iow her to stand in queues. ‘You've had plenty of that non- 
ense,’ he always said firmly. He made a face over the coffee. 
i still find it remarkable that we could have been beaten by a 
people who drink stuff like this.’ He smiled, crinkling the star- 
fish scars. ‘But then they are a very remarkable people.’ 
How did it go?’ she asked. | 
4 FI had lunch with Lumsden, which went on till three, then we 
pvent along and talked for about two hours to a very senior officer 
vith a face like a well-bred horse.’ He inspected the contents ofa 
We idwich. She waited. He would tell her, in his own time, in his 
ow n way. He’d always been like this. Very gingerly he tasted the 


Gir Pips ae 


VON List waited for his wife at the station, leaning slightly : 


-*I had some food with Margarethe before leaving. She sends oA i 


men standing in front of him he stood out with his scarred face, . 


Then he saw her coming towards him and his face lit up with __ | 


Freq ou shouldn’t have come,’ she said with fond reproach. ‘All _ 
ithis standing is so bad for your leg.’ They kissed. ‘But thank you, 
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‘Now, darling,’ he said eagerly, ‘tell me all about Margarethe,, 
and our first grandson, Tell me everything, from the beginning.. 
You got out of the train. Was Charles there to meet you?” 
‘No. He was working all the morning . . .’ She told her hus- 
band about the day spent with their daughter; now and then he: 
interrupted with smiling questions. y 
‘She's so happy, Karl. I wish you could have seen her. And 1 
little David. He’s exactly like Walter was at the same age” 
‘But aren’t they all much the same at four months ?” ; 
‘Oh, Karl, really.’ i 
_ David,’ he said reflectively. ‘David. It’s funny to think of a 
von List with an English name. Don’t argue, Ledi. To me he is, 
and will always be a von List.’ a 
‘I know, darling.’ He attempted another short sip at the coffee.. 
‘Charles will pick us up tomorrow and take us down by car,?” 
said Ledi. 
“How was he ?” “9 
‘I’ve never seen him looking so well.’ F 
‘Like me, he’s obviously married to the right wife.’ 
For a moment her hand rested on his. , 
“We’re very lucky, Karl,’ she said. A loud roat of laughter rose 
above the din from the table where the three young soldiers 
drank beer with their caps on the backs of their heads. She saw 
his eyes cloud darkly as he watched them. i 
‘What is it, darling ? Mi 
‘They can’t be much older than the children,’ he said, his; 
thoughts far away. Then the cloud of memory turned to sudden, 
quick anger, ‘He got off,’ he said between tight lips. ‘Clausitz got: 
off. It was in all the papers,’ He crumpled the cellophane into a 
hard ball. ‘Found not guilty of his part in the murder of seven | 


*You’re upsetting them,’ Ledi said mildly. eH 

“Let’s get out of here. It’s stifling.’ A lot of curious glances fol- 
lowed the limping man and the slim, well-dressed woman on 

their way through the crowded room. ee 
“Bloody Boche,’ said an elderly man to his friend at the bar 

‘Always the same, Give ’em an inch and they think they own the 

| place. Why don’t they go back to their own damned country an¢ 
leave the rest. of us in peace. I was at Mons and I can tell you 
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the seat. ‘I see now I was wrong. Clausitz goes free, and what 
heard this afternoon. It all adds up. My God, how it does,’ 
 Ledi steered the conversation back to Margarethe, and it was 
Rot until they were in their room that at last she said, ‘Tell me, 
darling. Come and sit down and tell me — from the beginning.’ 
l He turned from the window with a little snort of laughter, 
| Opening his brief-case he took out a single sheet of paper. 
_ “These are the outlines,’ he said. ‘None of it is top security, so 


_ Karl von List talked to his wife for ten minutes. 
edd about it then,’ he said, replacing the paper. 


not speak. 

You're not angry, are you, Ledi?’ 

You don’t know me very well,’ she said quietly. ‘Even after 
this time.’ 

‘I couldn’t take it. You do see that, don’t you?” 

‘Of course, stupid.’ 

_*Germany needs an army,’ he said, limping towards her. 

avery country needs an army to protect its frontiers, its citizens, 

t they call its fréedom. But there’s always been something 

jut a German army that spells trouble. I know, Ledi, I’ve worn 

uniform for nearly thirty-two years, and I know. Especially 

en actively encouraged by its ex-enemies. Soon, very soon, all 

te going to need is another corporal with a fiery tongue — ’ 

No, Karl, not again,’ 


of the room. ‘What they were saying today could lead to the 


ing into the flames. Is that what men like Ziegler died for ? And - 
mers, Kalbach, Telling? All the grey ghosts of a yesterday 
ould so easily become tomorrow.’ ene, 
“You could be wrong, Karl.’ 
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‘es, Ledi, again.’ He swung round and faced her from the far — 


Reich and the third Great War. Fought very differently, _ 
ut fought. Once again the generals, and that includes me, 
e thinking offensively and then another generation will be 


happened, 


} 


oer 


you needn’t think I’m betraying secrets on the marriage bed,’ cam 


T turned it down.’ He got up and began to pace the room. She =e 4 


thal? i 


"Yes, I could very easily be wrong. Perhaps I was wron} i 
twenty years ago. Perhaps I was wrong to go back into unifo n, . 
Perhaps I was wrong to give up this job — this plum job. | 
If you hadn’t you wouldn’t be the man I married,” she said. , 

‘Nor would you be the man who did what you did on that Italian . 
mountain.’ He came and stood in front of her, taking her ae 
in his. f 
“You realise of course that I shall leave the army.’ hs 


‘If that’s what you think you must do.’ a} 
‘That’s what I know I must do.’ 3} 
He left her and went back to the window. Opening it he took a1 
deep breath of the night air. ay 


‘The first of the von Lists to leave the German Army of his: 
own free will.’ She saw him straighten up. ‘And in his rightt 
mind. My ancestors must be spinning in their graves.’ His; 
shoulders shook slightly, but whether with laughter or grief she 
did not know. What will he do, she thought, seeing a sudden 
blinding glimpse of the future ? What will he do outside the only 
life he knows ? But all she said was, ‘I’m going to have a bath, 
Don’t go and catch cold there.’ He did not answer. a 

The drizzle fell across the street lamps like fine gold dust and 
the great trees of the park shone as though daubed with varnish, 
All that horror and filth and fear so that a creature like Clausitza 
could walk grinning complacently from a court-room; so that 
others of his kind could come creeping back to power. Was thatt 
what he had surrendered for ? Had Dobermann’s answer been in 
fact just as effective ? The roar of the traffic was the sound of thes 
sea beyond the trees of Marienwald, the home he was unlikelyy 
ever to see again; that of a distant barrage... For every Clausitz 
there were a dozen Buchners, Huths, Kumitsches. Decent meni 
who knew what war meant and wanted no more part of it. For 
God’s sake, surely that was true. Had he walked up that moun 
tain track to a shameful defeat all to no purpose ? At least theres 
were a few hundred men who must still remember the shame of; 
that moment with something approaching gratitude, | 

A loud party of young people, men and girls, went by alongs 
the gleaming pavement, and their gay laughter rose to the mant 
by the window. The glow above your city is not caused by flames, 
he thought; the aeroplane winking its little red light up there is 
‘carrying no bombs, nor is it diving on your streets with stutterings 
guns. With a wet screech of tyres a small, beetle car skidded to a: 

stop at the traffic lights below. ae 
‘I was just wondering,’ he said to Ledi as she came from the 
bathroom. ‘What will happen to the faithful Jung ?” 
‘Can you see him out of uniform ?’ q 

He shook his head. Sei 

_ ‘Siegfried will always give him a job,’ she said, brushing her: 
hair with long, slow strokes. “They always need drivers’ = 
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and a year, whenever you want it. There’s always a job with 
‘ou know that...” Oh, yes, he’d known that ever since the 
‘they sent him back to Germany, one more defeated member 
[the Officer Corps. Step straight into it, my dear fellow. Some- 


bd 


as 
7 


chair. “I know how you feel about Siegfried. I understand.’ 
Ausic came crackling from the wireless of a long red car at 
ights: a man. singing a song of Italy. With a roar the car 
way down the gleaming black river of the avenue, taking 
the ‘song with it. 


‘the note of happy purpose in his voice. ‘Come here, Ledi.’ 


oe Sulder. 


ed the soft curve of her cheek. 


ut that most splendid inn kept so efficiently by ex-Sergeant-Major 
tomas at Biberach, and then by way of the Brenner Pass we shall 
ach Italy. Agreed ?’ 

kissed the corner of her chin. 

ere’s a place I want you to see, Ledi. I’ve wanted you to see 


ce April 14th 1945 ?” 


"Yes. . 
; For the first time he was talking about it with his eyes full of 
¢ old, glowing laughter. 
‘I’m glad,’ she said, ‘I’m so very glad.’ 

erhaps we'll go to Siena and call on Huth and you can meet 
vife. You'll like her, I think. A girl of spirit who once tried 
me. But I’ve talked about her before.’ He gripped her 
ers and turned her to face him. . 

that a good idea ?’ He was laughing like a boy. 


idden wild happiness. 
d then ?” 
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ott endorp Building Company, swollen to vast power and, 7 
F since the death of Franz Rottendorp in 1949, in the hands of aS 
m, Siegfried, late of the Waffen S.S. ‘My dear Karl, five 


with your qualities of leadership and your reputation. I~ 
ssure you, Germany does not forget those who have served her 
svell, But had he served her well? That was the question, Had 


I know you won't take it,” Ledi said, swinging round on 


‘We're going on a holiday,’ he said and she smiled with relief - 


They stood very close to each other. His arm went round her . — 


*On the way we shall of course spend one night, possibly two, 


my darling, It is.’ She was laughing too, infected by his 


then,” he answered, kissing the tip of her nose. ‘And then — a 


f a . ; _ eh wait y van a, ‘ a ae 3 iiae sw 
W there’s always been one waiting for you ever since _ OM 
- back from the prison camp.’ ; Rig ie 


» ‘First we shall go and stay with Willi Roske and his charming __ 
>and taste the excellent wines of his vineyards. Agreed ?” He x 


‘! ee 
1e g hat Colonel rome i to's 
rm ning as has never been seen in all the diacvict’ of 
, you talk the most wonderful nonsense, and. 
s time he kissed her on the lips. | 
ank you Ledi,’ he said without laughter, ‘thank : 
aking me so very, very happy.’ 
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THE GUARDIAN is a man, small in stature but tough 
in character, who attempts the impossible. Ordered to 
defend the Fascist stronghold of Monte Colle, he finds” 
his resources are drained, the Luftwaffe has vanished 
and Allied forces are building up a monumental stock ~ 
of weaponry. 


But Karl von List will not give up. Despite deimoraliaaa on. 
amongst his men, no longer convinced that they are 
sure to win for Hitler and the Third Reich, the Colonel 

is determined that what he himself won in Russia shall 
not be lost in Italy. 


Sacha Carnegie, who fought with the Scots Guards 
against the German Grenadier battalion in Italy, reveals 
the heroic integrity of a great commander under appallia 
stress. 
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